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ON THE EXPORT OF TREASURES 
OF ART 


(1) F. R. Cowell 


SOON AFTER the commotion caused by the Royal Academy’s sale of its 
celebrated Cartoon by Leonardo the Government set up a Committee 
‘to consider the position as regards the sale of works of art and antiques 
of national importance owned by public and semi-public bodies, and to 
advise whether any, and if so what, changes may be desirable in the 
principles and procedure governing the export of such objects’. 

In its Report* published on 31 August 1964, the Committee declared 
itself satisfied that the danger of any considerable loss of art treasures 
from the National Collections was minimal and that the same was true 
of all but a couple of 19 other public collections it examined. The 
Church of England is also very unlikely to throw such valuable objects 
on the market. Nothing was said about the Nonconformist bodies 
however. 

The Committee went on to deal with the general question of the 
export of art treasures, whether now in public or private ownership, and 
to describe briefly the system of control which is based upon the 
Government’s power to delay the export of any treasures deemed by its 
Reviewing Committee to be: 


(a) so closely connected with our history and national life that its departure would 
be a misfortune; 

(b) of outstanding aesthetic importance; 

(c) of outstanding significance for the study of some particular branch of art, 
learning or history. 


The normal delay imposed is of three months only. Objects of a value of 
£1,000 or less are not controlled, except for a few manuscripts. 


* Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the Sale of Works of Art by Public Bodies. H.MLS.O. 
Code No. 63-183. 15. 6d. 
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Beyond a general tightening up and clarification of the control pro- 
cedure, the Committee’s main recommendation was that ‘the existing 
system of control over the export of works of art should be reinforced 
by a fund available to finance special grants when necessary for im- 
portant purchases’. This eminently sensible recommendation has often 
been urged, but according to the Political Correspondent of The Times 
on 1 September 1964 the Government have rejected it because ‘it would 
place a category of expenditure outside the control of Parliament’. This 
particular Treasury Sacred Cow is about as real a quadruped as the 
Cheshire Cat in Alice in Wonderland, for it implies that the House of 
Commons must debate the merits of every picture, book, statue and so 
forth before public money can be spent to save it for a national collec- 
tion. As though Parliament does not already delegate such powers of 
purchase to the Trustees of National Collections. 

The Government, says The Times, ‘have declined to act on the main 
recommendations of the Committee until interested bodies have had 
time to express their opinion’. Let us hope that they will probably do so, 
and in particular press hard for the special fund for emergency pur- 
chases. If the Treasury and Parliament are so nervous that the money 
may be unwisely spent, there is a very simple remedy. Let them in their 
wisdom tell the controllers of the special fund that they have exhibited 
bad taste and poor judgement and require that the objectionable pur- 
chase should forthwith be resold. As likely as not, it would sell at a 
higher price than that paid by the skilled controllers of the special fund. 
Even if there was a loss, it would not be large—unlike that incurred by 
the expenditure of millions on obsolete projectiles or aircraft which can- 


not be resold. 


(2) Michael Eastham 


INSTITUTIONS WILL dispose of works in their possession where the func- 
tion of either the work or the institution has changed during the period 
of ownership. Disposal is inevitable if it is in the long term social and 
economic interests of the institution concerned and is legally permissible. 
It is also quite proper: multiplicity of interests in an institution leads to 
the furthering of none. Where the organization of an institution has 
become defined in a particular function, property which does not sub- 
scribe to this function will not only hamper the institution, it will also 
suffer itself. 

Today a work may well be more readily available in a foreign public 
collection than in a private or even a remote public one at home. The 
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Avignon school paintings in the Louvre are probably more readily 
accessible to a greater number of English people than is the Simone 
Martini panel in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. In the future the 
same may be true of items in collections on the American eastern sea~ 
board. But even if the fate of a particular work is determined by what 
most people want, the desirability of locating works so that as many 
people as possible can get to know them still conflicts with the desir- 
ability of grouping them for comparison. 

The question of the sale by institutions of works of art and of their 
subsequent destination is only meaningful as part of the wider question 
of correct presentation and housing. To put the restricted question is to 
invite the sort of inhibitory legislation recommended by this Com- 
mittee. 
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SPIRITUAL ASYMMETRY IN 
PORTRAITURE 


F. David Martin 


I 
Tr mas been noted since Pliny? that the two sides of faces are physically 
asymmetrical. If our faces lacked physical asymmetry, we would be 
uglier than we are—which perhaps explains why this asymmetry was 
recognized so early. Portraitists, the most acute observers of the face, 
have usually portrayed? and, for the purposes of beautifying, have often 
accentuated this physical asymmetry. 

It has not been until the twentieth century, however, that theorists 
have discovered. that often faces have ‘spiritual asymmetry’ —that one 
side of the face is more the window into the inner life, expressing intro- 
verted tendencies, whereas the other side is more the mirror of the social 
life and the soul’s active struggle with the outer world, the extroverted 
tendencies. Pierre Abraham noted, furthermore, after studying a long 
series of portraits and photographs of real faces, that generally the right 
side of the face is the introverted side, and the left side of the face the 
extroverted side.? (The terms ‘right’ and ‘left’ here and elsewhere in this 
essay will be used to refer to the actual right and left sides of the face.) 
To prove his hypothesis he used the device of dividing exactly frontal 
photographs of real faces along the vertical axis through the forehead, 
nose, mouth, and chin. A separate print of each half was made, and each 
of these was completed by turning the negative over in reverse to add 
its own mirror image. Thus the two left halves form one face and the 
two right halves form another. When these two constructed faces are 
placed side by side, the physical asymmetry becomes instantly apparent. 
And although the recognition of spiritual asymmetry is not so obvious, 
and there are exceptions, any series of such photographs would verify 
Abraham’s generalization. 
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Those of us who are neither physiognomists nor artists usually com- 
pletely miss both physical and spiritual asymmetries, unless observing 
constructed photographs or some portraits, just as we usually miss the 
colour of the eyes of even our closest friends. Generally we just ‘look at’ 
faces, and even when we ‘regard’ them we are much more likely to see 
beauty or ugliness or possibly love and hate, seeing and judging faces as 
wholes with little attention to details. Moreover even the most con- 
spicuous ‘Janus faces’ from the physical point of view usually are so 
. burdened with the adventitious that we miss the spiritual impressions of 
duality. But the cross-examination of a probing portraitist gifted with 
sympathetic imagination produces images that ignore the meaningless 
and exaggerate the meaningful, revealing sometimes the duality of 
extroversion and introversion. When we, in turn, see the two soul-sides 
in a portrait, we are entranced by seeing what usually we have missed. 
Browning said “... we're made so that we love/First when we see them 
painted, things we have passed/Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to 
See.. 

In Icon and Idea Herbert Read develops and defends the hypothesis, 
latent in the works of Conrad Fiedler and Ernst Cassirer, that the icons 
or images created by the artists precede the ideas of the theorists. 
According to Read, art is ‘the piecemeal recognition and patient fixation 
of what is significant in human experience. The artistic activity might 
therefore be described as a crystallization, from the amorphous realm of 
feeling, of forms that are significant or symbolic, On the basis of this 
activity a “symbolic discourse” becomes possible, and religion, philo- 
sophy, and science follow as consequent modes of thought’ (p. 18). 
Explanations and even descriptions of reality, including the pre- 
scientific, depend upon the insights of artists. ‘It is an immensely pre- 
sumptuous claim. It gives to art the first place and primary function in 
the evolution of all those higher faculties that constitute human culture,’ 
But what artistic images, for example, necessarily preceded Darwin’s 
Theory of Evolution or Einstein’s Theory of Relativity? On the other 
hand Read’s claim.is confirmed in the case of spiritual asymmetry, for 
there is no doubt that artists portrayed this asymmetry long before 
scientific physiognomists such as Abraham systematized such observa- 
tions. And the long and voluminous history of pre-scientific physio- 
gnomy reveals no hint of what Hellenistic artists had begun to explore 
and late Renaissance artists had unmistakably discovered. 

Pre-scientific physiognomy was based to a large extent on a work 
attributed to Aristotle. From ancient times, and particularly in the later 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, physiognomy was closely connected 
with the occult arts of magic, divination, chiromancy, and astrology. 
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Only rarely was scientific methodology approached. Nevertheless, in 
this vast literature observations about facial spiritual asymmetry might 
be expected for several reasons. In the first place, something of this 
duality, involving however the whole figure, was vaguely forseen by 
the ancients. Thus in the Iliad Homer usually describes the right side of 
the head and body as strong and certain, whereas the left side is charac- 
terized as relatively weak and indecisive. In medieval times the strong 
side was supposed to be under the protection of God, the weak or left 
- side exposed to the powers of the devil, and thus the derivation of the 
term ‘sinister’. (It is not always clear whether this side was the actual 
left or the observed left.) Second, by the Renaissance the dualism be- 
tween extroversion and introversion was repeatedly noted and stressed, 
as in Pico della Mirandola’s Commentary on Bendiviendi: ‘Saturn signifies 
the intellectual nature which is only devoted to and intent on under- 
standing and contemplating. Jupiter signifies the active life which con- 
sists of superintending, administering and keeping in motion by its rules 
the things subject to it. These two properties are found in the two 
planets called by the same names, viz. Saturn and Jupiter. For, as they 
say, Saturn produces contemplative men, while Jupiter gives them 
principalities, government, and the administration of peoples.’ Third, 
one might expect some pre-scientific physiognomist to have noticed _ 
spiritual asymmetry because of their seemingly infinite capacity to 
assign meanings to facial features. The innumerable speculations of the 
physiognomists* make the perseverance of even the alchemists appear 
feeble. ne 

The first extant suggestions of spiritual asymmetry in Western art 
-occur in late Roman portraits? and in the Fayum portraits (Fig. 1) of the 
first and second centuries A.D.” Why such suggestions were not por- 
trayed earlier was due no doubt to a complex of factors, but probably 
the. main reason was lack of interest in realistic or descriptive por- 
traiture before Hellenistic times. Spiritual asymmetry is a very subtle 
phenomenon, its discovery and representation requiring, far more than 
physical asymmetry, close and sensitive observation of the individuality 
of facial features. However most pre-Hellenistic portraitists strongly 
idealized their subjects,* proceeding from type images and conventions 
with little attention to rendering the vitality and character of the model. 
. There is ‘a potent mental intrusion into visual experience... a “noetic” 
correction and organization which signally alters the phenomena of 
everyday visual experience. It is through this noetic reorganization that 
pictorial art originates in an abstract aesthetic creation incorporating 
nonmimetic elements. The primitive artist does not reproduce the pic- 
ture on his retina . . . but constructs mentally an equivalent noetic 
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A Man with a Wreath, first or second Century A.D. 


The National Gallery, London 





Uffizi (Alinari) 


13006, 


Child, © 


Madonna and (€ 


Giotto, 





Leonardo, Self Portrait, c. 1510-12, Royal Palace, Turin (Alinari) 


(Fig. 4) Rosso Fiorentino, Portrait of a Young Man, c. 1524, Gallerie 
Nazionali di Capodimonte (Alinari) 
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image’.® Generally pre-Hellenistic portraiture renders types with certain 
individualistic details added, such as the colour of the eyes and hair. 
Faces when not in profile are usually portrayed as physically symmetrical, 
satisfying an abstract rather than a representational canon. And, of course, 
in painting the vast majority of pre-Hellenistic portraits are in profile.!° 

It is in the sculpture of pre-Hellenistic portraiture that most examples 
of physical asymmetry are found, for example, The Scribe Kaaper 
(Sheikl-el-Beled), Fifth Dynasty, in the Cairo Museum. In sculpture, 
except low relief, the necessity for rendering the face from an oblique or 
frontal view naturally facilitated the discovery and representation of 
physical asymmetry. Nevertheless the imposition of an abstract canon 
usually inhibited obvious portrayals of physical asymmetry except in the 
case of subjects from classes below the highest, such as Egyptian func- 
tionaries. Even then the realism is mainly physical rather than psycho- 
logical. The representation of spiritual asymmetry, unlike physical 
asymmetry, requires a flexibility of means that is lacking in most of the 
media of sculpture." 

It was not until the Hellenistic period that painters had both a basically 
realistic intent in portraiture and the techniques to render that realism. 
By then the ability to represent warmth and liveliness of colour, grada- 
tion of tones, and chiaroscuro made it possible to suggest spiritual 
asymmetry. Yet even the most revealing of Hellenistic portraits, at 
least in the works remaining, only begin to explore spiritual asymmetry. 
And as the Hellenistic period ended, descriptive portraiture went out of 
fashion, not to return again until the fifteenth century. Suggestions of 
spiritual asymmetry in the intervening periods are few and far between, 
continued mainly in the non-portraiture of the Byzantine tradition—as 
in the Christ of the Christ and the Emperor Leo (c. 886-912) in the mosaic 
over the entrance from the narthex in the Hagia Sophia, Constantinople, 
and The Pantocrator (c. 1300-1320) in the Church of St. Mary Pammaka- 
ristos in Constantinople!*—perhaps because of the subtleties of technique 
carried on in the Byzantine style as well as its closeness to the Hellenistic 
tradition. In Italy the reaction to the Byzantine style in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries did not exclude an occasional suggestion of 
spiritual asymmetry. Thus in Giotto’s Madonna and Child (Fig. 2), c. 
1306, the fish-shaped right eye is twisted so far to the right that it 
appears to be looking in a different direction from the more realistic left 
eye. Moreover the pupil of the right eye is half covered, dimming its 
focus and suggesting inner awareness. This introversion would be 
hardly noticeable, perhaps, if it were not for the clear focusing of the 
left eye which fixes our attention and heightens our feeling of being 
caught in the Madonna’s level gaze, which gains further intensity by 
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being the focus of the gazes of the angels and saints. Since the open space 
below the Madonna provides the observer with a figurative path of 
access, we are directly engaged with the Madonna. And yet on the right 
side of her face the sweeping eyebrow and large deep eye socket form a 
stage on which the strange eye plays its drama of tragic foreknowledge, 
unaware of the spectator’s existence. 

It is not until the portraiture of the early sixteenth-century Italian 
Renaissance that spiritual asymmetry is more generally and unmistak- 
ably portrayed. Leonardo’s Self Portrait (Fig. 3), c. 1510-12, in red chalk 
is one of the earliest and most remarkable examples. Although self- 
portraiture has certain advantages over portraiture—the model costs 
nothing, he is certain to be on time, and he never complains of fatigue— 
nevertheless self-portraiture presents special problems. For if, as Schopen-~ 
hauer remarked in his Reflections on Physiognomy, it is much more diffi- 
cult to study objectively friends and acquaintances than strangers, how 
much more difficult it is to study ourselves objectively. Look in the 
mirror and you will find it impossible, unless you are a Leonardo or a 
Rembrandt, to judge your face dispassionately, as an independent ob- 
ject, for your face is too much a part of your ego—the objective and the 
subjective get inextricably confused. The self-portraitist, moreover, 
faces a further difficulty, for he must not only analyse but portray him- 
self under the conditions of creativity. In self-portraiture, perhaps, the 
tendency to miss spiritual asymmetry is stronger than in portraiture. 
However if spiritual asymmetry is observed, the self-portraitist, because 
his work is not produced on commission, is freer to emphasize this 
asymmetry. 

Although Leonardo could not have been more than sixty at the time, 
he represents himself as immensely old. The features stand like ruins on 
the ravaged landscape of a face worn and torn by time and troubles, but 
this was probably not as much a disillusioned idealization as at first we 
might suppose, for several contemporary documents verify that he 
appeared much older than his years, as one who had paid the price for 
crowding many lives into one. Leonardo reveals his encyclopedic 
curiosity and intellectuality in the massive, hoary head with its heroic 
brow, furrowed though it is with memories and mental strains, looming 
up like a great mountain above the foothills of the beard, whose sharp 
nervousness suggests something of his tremendous energy. The caver- 
nous eyes dimly expose extraordinary sensitiveness and suffering. But 
most remarkable of all, the eyes reveal spiritual asymmetry. While the 
right eye, turned aside and strangely blank, belongs to the abstract 
thinker, dreamer, and introvert, the left eye, watchful and keen, belongs 
to the empiricist, the extrovert and scientist. 
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Rosso’s Portrait of a Young Man (Fig. 4), c. 1524, is another outstanding 
example because in it other devices are also used to reveal spiritual asym- 
metry. Rosso plays a strong light across the face leaving most of the left 
side canopied in shadows. Now shading is an obvious technique for 
portraying introversion (Rembrandt especially exploited its possibili- 
ties), and yet it is the left side of Rosso’s Portrait that is resolute and 
alert, his extroverted side. The chiaroscuro models the flesh of the left 
side distinctly and firmly, stabilizes the large, clear, focused eye, and the 
lines of the left side of the mouth are held steadfast. On the introverted 
tight side, however, the morc intense, vibrant light quivers on the skin, 
breaks up the line of the lower lip, and confuses the structure of the 
nose. Moreover the much smaller, dark and dreamy eye, made more 
brooding by the devious bends of the eyebrow, twists in, as blank and 
unfocused as the eye on the right side of Leonardo’s Self-Portrait. The 
expression of the whole face is mainly introverted not only because the 
right side with its larger size!* and stronger light dominates our atten- 
tion, but also because the unresolved duality of the two sides, like the 
unresolved rigidity and placement of figure and table, helps reveal a 
yearning, disturbed, inner imbalance that dominates external concerns. 
The scarred condition of the paint, particularly the deep crack or ‘fault’ 
(as the geologist might call it) on the right side, has also helped, in a 
purely accidental but strangely appropriate way, to emphasize the inner 
imbalance by suggesting a ‘fault’ in the subject’s spiritual stratum. 

Many late Renaissance portraitists, such as Pontormo, Parmigianino, 
Salviati, Bronzino, Titian, and Tintoretto, continued to portray this 
spiritual asymmetry. And most of the finest portraitists of later times, for 
example El Greco, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Goya, Ingres, Cézanne, and 
Picasso, did as well. With very few exceptions" it is the right side of the 
face, as in the Leonardo and Rosso portraits, that is portrayed as intro- 
verted. The image preceded the idea. 
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THE USE OF ‘CONCRETENESS’ AS AN 
EVALUATIVE TERM IN F. R. LEAVIS’S 
‘THE GREAT TRADITION’ 


Jobn Killham 


DR. F. R. LEAVIS’S criticism resembles Matthew Arnold’s in a number of 
ways. One of the most striking consists in the frequent repetition of a 
single phrase or word; over and over again in The Great Tradition the 
word ‘concrete’ is used to express Leavis’s approval of a novel, or at least 
part of a novel. The various forms of the word ‘concrete’ are sometimes 
replaced by specificity, actuality, realization and vividness, but they all ex- 
press the same idea of presentations of people so ‘real’ that one feels that 
they are actually there. This concreteness is identified with what can be 
variously summed up as fullness of presentation, and vice versa. Thus he 
prefers Gwendolen Harleth to Isobel Archer because George Eliot was 
capable of a ‘much completer presentment of her subject than James of 
his’. He goes on: “This strength which manifests itself in sum as com- 
pleteness affects us locally as a greater specificity, an advantage which, 
when considered, turns out to be also an advantage over James in con- 
sistency. And, as a matter of fact, a notable specificity marks the strength 
of her mature art in general.’ Conrad too is carefully discriminated on 
the same grounds. The early tales and the latter part of Lord Jim are de- 
plored for their unparticularized and grandiose passages, and the con- 
creteness of Typhoon and The Shadow Line held up for admiration. 
Nostromo is specially praised for the ‘firm and vivid concreteness’ with 
which the representative attitudes and motives are realized, and ‘the 
vividness with which we see and hear Conrad’s persons’; the action of 
Victory is so seen ‘as to invite the cinematographer’. 

The corresponding grounds for adverse judgement are “cobwebbi- 
ness’, or lack of specificity, a quality of the last novels of James and of 
some Conrad, and ‘largesse of irrelevant life’, a feature of Trollope and 
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Mrs, Gaskell. These two vices, “cobwebbiness’ and ‘largesse, etc.’, occur 
when. two types of novel develop their distinguishing characteristics to 
extremes. The novel dealing in character and in psychological analysis is 
exposed to the risk of being so analytic, so concentrated on the individual 
and his experience that the author spends too much time in supplying 
mere ‘largesse of irrelevant life’—at the expense of whatever it is the 
life should be relevant to. Novelists dealing in terms of intermingling 
motives, the interplay or patterns of interests in various characters, can 
in their turn lose contact with the individual life and become ‘cob- 
webby’. Leavis spends many pages illustrating these conceptions: or, 
rather, using them as the underlying basis of the discussion of his chosen 
novelists. 

It must be said that the term ‘concrete’ applies much more happily to 
the novel concerned with character and psychological analysis than to 
that of pattern. Leavis quotes a sentence from Daniel Deronda in which 
Gwendolen in fear at her own agitation buttons and unbuttons her 
gloves and bites her lips, and comments: “The whole is seen and the pos- 
tures and movements are given with vivid precision.’ This quality is so 
highly regarded that Leavis is willing to separate out from that novel all 
that concerns Gwendolen (whose concrete presence consists ‘essentially 
in-her speech’), and to throw away all that part concerning Deronda (a 
course which obliges him to offer an alternative title to the work). But 
even within the discussion of George Eliot one cannot help noticing how 
indiscriminately the accolade ‘concrete’ is bestowed between very 
different elements in the novels. It can refer not only to Gwendolen’s 
speech and nervous movements, but also to the realization of the fairy- 
tale (or moral-fable) element in Silas Marner ‘in terms of a substantial 
real world’; and to a profound psychological analysis leading to Jermyn’s 
being ‘ “there” in the full concrete’, and to Bulstrode’s bringing ‘the 
concrete before us in all its reality’. One cannot help feeling that in these 
affirmations there is little more than tautology. But we are not to be left 
very long in confidence that psychological analysis is exclusively what 
concreteness springs from, for in the discussion of Conrad, who has been 
praised early in the book as more completely an artist than George Eliot, 
we are sharply informed that there ‘is plainly no room in Nostromo for 
the kind of illustrated psychology that many critics think they have a 
right to demand of a novelist (and Shakespeare)’. 


The impressiveness is not a matter of any profundity of search into human experience, 
or any explorative sublety in the analysis of human behaviour. It is a matter rather of 
the firm and vivid concreteness with which the representative attitudes and motives 
are realized, and the rich economy of the pattern that plays them off against one an- 
other. To suggest, as Edward Garnett does in his introduction to Conrad’s Prefaces, 
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that perhaps this or that character wouldn’t really have behaved just as he does in the > 
book is misdirected criticism. : 
And Leavis goes on, following an idea of T. S. Eliot’s, to claim that sò- 
far as the characterization is concerned, ‘the seeing and hearing is ade- 
quate understanding: they are present to us and are plainly what they 
are; and to try, by way of appreciation or criticism, to go behind that is 
to misunderstand what the book offers us’. What we ought to appre- 
ciate, we learn, is ‘the study, concretely rendered, of the play of moral 
and political forces, political and personal motives, in the founding of 
the Occidental Republic’. This ‘moral pattern’ (or ‘ironic pattern’) _ 
which in Nostromo is allowed to replace the psychological analysis which 
in George Eliot underlay concreteness is found again in The Secret Agent 
(Victory ‘has nothing corresponding to its packed and patterned structure 
of significances’): 
The effect depends upon an interplay of contrasting moral perspectives, and the rich 
economy of the pattern they make relates The Secret Agent to Nostromo: the two 
works, for all the great differences between them in range and temper, are triumphs 
of the same art... . 

Observing as one does how in this example the emphasis falls upon 
‘pattern’ in Conrad’s novels, one may come to think that ‘concreteness’ 
is not a very happy term to apply to the novel of ‘pattern’. All it seems 
to mean is that a novelist, at the cost of eschewing psychological analysis, 
can still achieve realism of another kind. What the truly distinguishing 
mark of this other kind might be is not made out, but is concealed by 
the blanket term ‘concrete’ shared with the novel of character and psy- 
chological analysis. At one point Leavis nevertheless tries to justify his 
rather crude terminology by suggesting that the two types of novel 
differ simply in the treatment of character. We are told that George 
Eliot presents Gwendolen Harleth as if she knew her inside out, but that 
with James and Conrad we see their characters only from the outside: 
and he sees (despite his finding hollowness in Nostromo and ambiguity in 
James) that at any rate Isobel Archer’s ‘peculiar kind of impressiveness, 
in fact, is conditioned by her not being known inside out’, and to ‘keep- 
ing us intently wondering from the outside, and constructing, on a 
strict economy of evidence, what is going on inside’. But this un- 
doubtedly sound (if obvious) distinction does not justify using the term 
‘concrete’ of both instances: one could presumably fail to achieve con- 
creteness either way. Indeed Leavis is just as severe on those who claim 
as an example of concreteness what he calls ‘largesse of irrelevant life’ as 
he is on those (like Garnett) who, allegedly failing to see the concrete 
realization of a pattern of motives, complain that some of Conrad’s 
characters are not lifelike: 
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The business of the novelist, you gather, is to ‘create a world’, and the mark of the 
master is external abundance—he gives you lots of ‘life’. The test of life in his 
characters (he must above all create ‘living’ characters) 1s that they go on living out- 
side the book. Expectations as unexacting as these are not, when they encounter 
significance, grateful for it, and when it meets them in that insistent form where 
nothing is very engaging as ‘life’ unless its relevance is fully taken, miss it 
altogether. 


In this passage one can see that Leavis has encountered the difficulty 
inherent in his own conception of concreteness—namely that the vivid 
illusion of reality we experience in reading a novel is not analysed at all 
by the term ‘concrete’ applied either to the characters or to the pattern 
of motives. “Concreteness’ is a term registering for Leavis a whole 
variety of possible responses to the recognitions forced upon him by 
novels: but to describe is not to analyse. Analysis begins when a novel 
strikes a critic as being possessed of significance, as Leavis sees in the 
passage under discussion where he distinguishes two meanings of ‘life’, 
one relating to ‘characters’ and the other to significance. (We note that 
the first use is deprecated: it amounts to nothing more than endless 
posturing of ‘characters’.) So in the last resort we see that the conception 
of two classes of novels, each with a vice (‘largesse of irrelevant life’ or 
“‘cobwebbiness’) was really wrong all the time: there is only one class, 
defined by significance. This it is which lies behind the sense of ‘con- 
creteness’ the reader has. Now obviously enough the significance is 
produced only by the exercise of design, which even Leavis is prepared 
to call art. So we find ourselves in the position, when reading The Great 
Tradition, of seeing Leavis making a case for art as the cause of ‘life’ in a 
novel (it is testified to by speaking of its ‘concreteness’) while elsewhere 
striving to deny doing so. 

To illustrate his case for ‘art’ is a straightforward task. The Portrait of a 
Lady ‘offers no largesse of irrelevant life’ and is all intensely significant, 
whereas other Victorian novelists like Trollope and Mrs. Gaskell, say, 
are appreciated by the wrong-headed for precisely this redundancy. 
This is clear enough, and we concur with Leavis when he says of James’s 
novel that ‘its vitality is wholly that of art’. We see too that he is driving 
at the same distinction in singling out Hard Times as the one novel of 
Dickens achieving a ‘vivid evocation of the concrete’ and also a ‘sus- 
tained and complete seriousness’. The reason advanced is that Dickens 
avoided his usual repetitive overdoing and loose inclusiveness by con- 
trolling his distinctive creative genius to a ‘unifying and organizing 
significance’, This control, exercised through the ‘fable’, involves, in the 
‘enacted’ suggestion that a circus breeds true gentleness, a flat contradic- 
tion of our common experience; but this and other inconsistencies are 
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forgotten because of the ‘astonishing and irresistible richness of life that 
characterizes the book everywhere’: 


It meets us everywhere, unstrained and natural, in the prose. Out of such prose a 
great variety of presentations can arise congenially with equal vividness. There they 
are, unquestionably ‘real’. It goes back to an extraordinary energy of perception and 
registration in Dickens. . . . Settling down as we read to an implicit recognition of 
this truth, we don’t readily and confidently apply any criterion we suppose ourselves 
to hold for distinguishing varieties of relation between what Dickens gives us and a 
normal ‘real’. His flexibility is chat of a richly poetic art of the word. He doesn’t 
write ‘poetic prose’; he writes with a poetic force of evocation, registering with the 
responsiveness of a genius of verbal expression what he so sharply sees and feels. 


From this tribute to Dickens as a great poet, and from remarks on James 
and Conrad, we can see that the highest achievement in literature, 
according to Leavis, is the evocation of a sense of the ‘real’ (the mark of 
which is vividness or concreteness). This sense of the ‘real’ can be quite 
different from the ‘real’ of experience, or life. Yet it can, especially in 
Dickens, lead to largesse or redundancy of ‘life’, unless it is controlled, 
as in Hard Times, by a design. 

At this point it becomes apparent that matters would become much 
clearer if the remark applied earlier to The Portrait of a Lady—‘its vitality 
is wholly that of art’—were more steadily applied. For example, what 
looks dangerously like confusion over the relation of Dickens’s ‘teal’ 
and ‘a normal “real” ° would disappear. To say: “There they are, un- 
questionably “real”, is absurd. Rather than confuse literary presenta- 
tions with life, one had better speak of vitality, meaning strength of 
imaginative appeal. Dickens’s characters may have vitality, but one 
mustn't suggest that they are alive. They are part of the ‘fable’, and if 
they seem sometimes to aspire to an existence outside it, all one is saying 
is that the fable is relatively inferior, as James did of Middlemarch. And it 
is also misleading to single out Dickens as a poet because he used words 
to achieve ‘concentration and flexibility in the interpretation of life’, and 
then to imply, as Leavis does, that there is a connexion of a sort between 
‘the novel’ and Shakespearean drama. For all novelists whatever use 
words, and what they aspire to invent, according to their capacity, is not 
an interpretation of life but a work of vitality, possessed of design. 

This discussion has left behind the key term ‘concrete’ with which it 
began, since it proved to refer to nothing consistent in the works to 
which it was variously applied. But it is important to notice that al- 
though, as has been shown, one can point to places in The Great Tradi- 
tion where it is necessarily recognized that the concreteness of the ‘life’ in 
a novel derives from design or art, the term is retained, and despite its 
ambiguity repeated over and over again, because in Leavis’s mind it is 
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cognate not with art but with ‘a sustained and complete seriousness’, 
‘moral significance’, or ‘moral substance’. The simple fact of the matter 
is that Leavis is most reluctant to recognize the importance of art, but 
does so when he wants to assail those who find literary value in novels of 
‘character’ he does not care for. But generally speaking his remarks 
tend to emphasize the dependence of concreteness on a quality of moral 
seriousness; and although it is not quite certain whether this is found in 
the work or in the author, or both, it is this connexion which justifies 
the charge of “cobwebbiness’ made against the later novels of HenryJames. 

It might have been thought from the passages already discussed that 
such seriousness has itself a great deal to do with organization or design. 
After all, Dickens has vitality elsewhere. What makes it serious, accord- 
ing to Leavis, is the design whereby irrelevance is avoided, ‘a subtle inter- 
play of diverse elements, a multiplicity in unison of timbre and tone’. 
The same thing was noted of The Portrait of a Lady: “The greatness of 
that book, it seems to me, is essentially conditioned by the inclusive 
harmony (or something approaching it) that it represents—the vital 
poise between the diverse tendencies and impulsions I have noted.’ 
Nostromo’s ‘vivid reality’ of the things we are made to see and hear comes 
from. ‘their relations in a highly organized and vividly realized whole’. 
The point is best put in the praise for Hard Times: 

Certain key characteristics of Victorian civilization had clearly come home to him 

with overwhelming force, embodied in concrete manifestations that suggested to 

him connexions and significances he had never realized so fully before. The fable is 

perfect: the symbolic and representative values are inevitable, and, sufficiently plain 

at once, yield fresh subtleties as the action develops naturally in its convincing his- 

torical way. f 
“The fable is perfect’ —it is this, then, which for Leavis gives at one stroke 
moral seriousness and ‘life’; for we should note that he had demon- 
strated at length that other novelists sometimes drew their own charac- 
ters from Dickens rather than from life; but Hard Times is different, it 
has life itself. 

If we substitute less ambiguous phrases for those Leavis uses we might 
say (if in fact we thought so) that Hard Times was unique among 
Dickens’s works in having a fable which gave to his characteristic talent 
and insight their greatest power or effect. This formulation admittedly 
has the unfortunate implication that his talent and insight were always 
the same and only the fable was a variable. In fact all three vary from 
novel to novel because they are inextricably bound up with one another. 
But there is perhaps some case for saying, for instance, that Swift in 
Gulliver’s Travels was clearly seeking in successive ‘voyages’ a fable 
which would enact his insight with supreme power; and that Jane 
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Austen’s novels vary in ‘quality’ according to her success in discovering 
a fable which conveys her on the whole remarkably consistent insight. 

‘Power’ is a term which is equivalent to another meaning for Leavis’s 
‘life’, but lacking its ambiguity. It is the combination of both vitality 
(vividness, concreteness, fullness of realization) and design (fable), in so 
far as they are compatible; as Leavis himself testifies, psychological 
analysis (George Eliot’s forte) is one constituent or form of concreteness 
which is sometimes sacrificed to ‘pattern’ (in Conrad). Power, thus de- 
fined, is Leavis’s moral substance, ‘sustained and complete seriousness’ 
and the like, in the novel. Put the other way round, this means that 
moral substance, etc., is a quality of the work, namely power. 

This is an important conclusion, for it enables one to see the means by 
which Leavis tries to persuade us that on the contrary the power of a 
work relates in a simple and direct ratio to the kind of life the author 
is living. By constantly using in place of ‘power’ words like vital, moral, 
serious, he can suggest that the work really possesses a form of life which 
is a kind of counterpart of its author’s. He speaks of three of James’s 
novels of the eighties as having ‘the abundant, full-blooded life of well- 
nourished organisms’; but later his ‘technique came to exhibit an un- 
healthy vitality of under-nourishment and etiolation’. No ‘sufficiently 
bodied response’ builds up; the style lacks concrete immediacy. (One 
can see why ‘concreteness’ is so highly valued despite its unfixed re- 
ference). Neither in the whole nor locally is his theme realized as ‘full- 
bodied life’. In phrases like these the suggestion is implanted that life 
inheres in the work in a substantial rather than a metaphorical way. The 
next step is to connect the quality of this ‘life’ with the author’s own. 
James’s alleged falling-off is explained by the fact that ‘he did not live 
enough’, The meaning of this is explained perhaps by another remark to 
the effect that “Bennett seems to me never to have been disturbed enough 
by life to come anywhere near greatness’. But it is not easy to establish 
exactly what Leavis has in mind because his formulations, while super- 
ficially the same, are variable in meaning. Thus it seems clear that on 
some occasions he believes that what underlies greatness in an author’s 
work is his wholly personal experiences. Of Jane Austen he writes: ‘The 
principle of organization, and the principle of development, in her work 
is an intense moral interest of her own in life that is in the first place a 
preoccupation with certain problems that life compels on her as personal 
ones.’ Judging from a remark, en passant, to the effect that The New 
Grub Street is Gissing’s one memorable novel ‘in which the pressure of 
personal experience served him well’, we are entitled to infer that 
‘interest of her own in life that is in the first place a preoccupation with 
certain problems that life compels on her as personal ones’ means ‘a con- 
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cern with personal problems’. This is supported by a good deal of dis- 
cussion on the lines of T. S. Eliot’s famous dictum on the impersonality 
of art, George Eliot’s failures are due to her inability to keep personal 
emotion out of her books (though Mrs. Transome’s situation is presented 
with complete objectivity). Conrad’s greater artistry is due to his keeping 
his own personal needs out of sight, having transmuted them into the 
‘complex impersonalized whole’ of any one of the great novels, This 
conception, that a great work of art is impersonalized (by what is called 
the mature intelligence), demands the inference that its roots are deep in 
the ‘personal problems’. But Leavis must have seen that this practically 
rules out vast tracts of imaginative literature, and elsewhere the formula 
is softened: 
By ‘interests’ I mean the kinds of profound concern—having the urgency of personal 
problems, and felt as moral problems, more than personal in significance—that lie 
beneath Jane Austen’s art, and enable her to assimilate varied influences and hetero- 
geneous material and make great novels out of them. 


This is a quite different thing. Obviously there is no need for a writer 
with ‘interests’ of this sort to impersonalize them, for they have never 
been personal in the former sense in which the word was used. When 
Henry James wrote of ‘the perfect dependence of the “moral” sense of a 
work of art on the amount of felt life concerned in producing it’, and to 
‘the kind and degree of the artist’s prime sensibility’ he was echoing an 
idea going back to Horace that the writer must be able to transport his 
reader into well-imagined situations; he was not in any sense speaking of 
the life-experiences of the writer (“personal problems’), but of his sensi- 
bility, and this is why he puts ‘moral’ into quotation marks. To quote 
him against himself, as Leavis does, in support of the view that ‘he did 
not live enough’ is illegitimate. 

James’s remark is a neglected truism. Without a particularly well- 
developed interest in human behaviour a writer cannot begin. The kind 
of thing that naturally interests him will determine the scope of his 
imagination. But it is imagination that matters, the ability to put very 
little knowledge to great use. (We recall his story in The Art of Fiction, 
and the triumphant conclusion: “The power to guess the unseen from 
the seen, to trace the implication of things, to judge the whole piece by 
the pattern, the condition of feeling life in general so completely that you 
are well on your way to knowing any particular corner of it—this cluster 
of gifts may almost be said to constitute experience, and they occur in 
country and in town, and in the most differing stages of education.’) One 
of the ways in which the imagination is most put to use is in devising a 
‘fable’ to enact a particular interest or, if preferred, to embody the in- 
sight. Leavis confesses as much in his remark that ‘the fable is perfect’, in 
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regard to Hard Times. One can give whatever name one pleases to this 
very complicated act of the artistic mind involved in striking out this 
fictive design; but if one allows the traditional term ‘composition’ to 
serve, I think one can see what is wrong with this: 


Asa matter of fact, when we examine the formal perfection of Emma, we find that it 
can be appreciated only in terms of the moral preoccupations that characterize the 
novelist’s peculiar interest in life. Those who suppose it to be an ‘aesthetic matter’, a 
beauty of ‘composition’ that is combined, miraculously, with ‘truth to life’, can give 
no adequate reason for the view that Emma is a great novel, and no intelligent account 
of its perfection of form. 


This formulation reduces art to a function of the artist’s temperament, 
what Leavis calls ‘a vital capacity for experience, a kind of reverent 
openness before life, and a marked moral intensity’. If this were true, 
all the works of an author would be alike (unless he ceased to live 
enough), and moreover no one would know what the ‘formal’ perfec- 
tion Leavis observes in Emma could possibly be. Naturally this position 
is not sustained (The Great Tradition is nothing if not ondoyant et divers), 
but the ‘aesthetic’ terms Leavis uses are kept as few and simple as possible. 
They really only amount to ‘pattern’ and ‘concreteness’, and pattern is 
invoked only when the concreteness is of a kind different from psycho- 
logical analysis in the characterization. So concreteness of some sort is 
the acid test, and as we have seen concreteness is taken simply as the 
mark of moral preoccupations. 

Such a simplification does not bear examination, and the weakness of 
the theory is shown at its greatest in the confusion over ‘reality’ in Hard 
Times. Oddly enough the argument there led Leavis to draw parallels 
between Dickens and Shakespeare (and the drama). If one turns to the 
earlier book Education and the University, one finds rehearsed the whole 
argument of The Great Tradition, complete with self-contradictions, but 
this time in relation to poetry, and Shakespeare in particular. First a 
passage of Arnold’s verse is shown to be ‘offered by an unrealizing mind, 
handling words from the outside’; but a passage from Macbeth possessed 
of concreteness, being realized and not merely verbal, ‘has the life and 
body which are the pervasive manifestation of Shakespeare’s genius in 
his verse’. But then the ‘life’ of a passage is found to be ‘a matter of its 
organic relation to the context, being manifested in the very absence of 
explicitness’, and ‘the inimitable mark of the poet in it is his ability to 
control realization to the precise degree appropriate in the given 
place...’ (my italics). The realization in concreteness is transferred from 
‘something grasped and held’ to ‘the intensely realized individual, Mac- 
beth, at the particular, intensely realized moment in the development of 
the poem’, Finally the argument comes, once again, full circle, and we 
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are told on the one hand that: “What we are concerned with in analysis are 
always matters of complex verbal organization,’ and on the other that not 
merely the training of the sensibility but ‘the equipping of the student 
against the snares of “technique” ’ is the aim of literary education. It is 
hard to see, on the face of it, that these ends are not mutually exclusive. 

In a full-scale rebuttal of the case advanced for the touchstone of ‘con- 
creteness’ in The Great Tradition one would draw support from James's 
most convincing and modest rejection of H. G. Wells’s suggestion that 
he had lost his sense of life and Eliot’s remark that a poet shows maturity 
by the fineness of the medium of his mind, not by having more to say 
through having lived longer. But it would perhaps be better simply to 
suggest that used so indiscriminately ‘concreteness’ is nothing more than 
an index of its user’s own sensibility. The Portrait of a Lady is admired, 
but The Wings of the Dove on the other hand, though earning a tribute 
to the success of the presentation of Kate Croy and Merton Densher—to 
which ‘all the subleties, obliquities, and indirections of Henry James’s 
art’ contribute—is judged ‘not a successful work’. The reason is that 
James’s striving after-some ‘kinder, more merciful indirection’ in the 
approach to Milly was a mistake. ‘A vivid, particularly realized Milly 
might for him stand in the midst of his indirections, but what for his 
reader these skirt round is too much like emptiness; she isn’t there, and 
the fuss the other characters make about her as the “Dove” has the effect 
of an irritating sentimentality.’ 

One is tempted to suggest that the art of The Wings of the Dove 
depends upon the absence of Milly conventionally conceived as a 
‘character’, and to draw attention to James’s splendid review of Middle- 
march. This, while making many of Leavis’s points about George Eliot’s 
intelligence, impersonality and so on, does so in terms of the art of 
painting—of relief, chiaroscuro, repoussoirs, portraiture and the like. He 
particularly draws attention to her success with Lydgate. She draws him, 
James observes, with little consciousness of sexual difference (other novel- 
ists, men, had drawn memorable women only with an indefinable 
appeal to masculine prejudice), ‘and yet her result is as concrete or, if you 
please, as picturesque’. Yet, despite James’s admiration for the concrete 
(or picturesque) in Lydgate, and of a reality in Dorothea Brooke such 
that ‘we believe in her as in a woman we might providentially meet 
some fine day when we should find ourselves doubting of the immor- 
tality of the soul’, he writes that Middlemarch ‘sets a limit, we think, to 
the development of the old-fashioned English novel’. The reason he 
gives is that the fullness of detail converts the picture into a panorama, 
and overweights the portrait of the heroine at the expense of the action. 
But here Leavis could argue that James is mistaking ‘concreteness’ for 
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‘largesse of irrelevant life’, and certainly one might find a reasoned case 
on these lines interesting and useful. But he does not attempt it. He sup- 
ports the claim that the cobwebbiness of parts of James’s later work 
derives from ‘moral ambiguity’ by referring to Edmund Wilson’s essay 
‘The Ambiguity of Henry James’ in The Triple Thinkers. In point of 
fact this is unjustified, for Mr. Wilson does not find the kind of ambi- 
guity he discusses where Leavis finds it—in the three final completed 
novels which there is a ‘tacit conspiracy’ to admire—but in earlier work. 
And far from condemning the values of these late novels, he specially 
praises them as being unambiguously positive in virtue of their extin- 
guishing one of the sources of James’s earlier ambiguity, an uncertainty 
between the merits of America and of Europe. He even goes so far as 
particularly to insist upon the ‘reality’ of Milly Theale, ‘quite real at the 
core of her cloudy integument, probably the best portrait in fiction of a 
rich New Yorker of the period’. In a note dated 1948 which Mr. Wilson 
appended to his essay in the reprinted form in The Triple Thinkers he 
wrote: ‘In The Wings of the Dove, of course, which follows The Awk- 
ward Age, he is still occupied with violated innocence, but now his world 
is firm again on its base, and we are back on the international stage of 
The Portrait of a Lady. Milly Theale, though languishing and fatally ill, 
is a real and full-grown woman dealing with a practical conspiracy, not 
a tender little girl or jeune fille jeopardized by an ambiguous dream.’ 

Weare left, then, with the discovery that what Leavis sees in Middle- 
march to be concrete James thinks to show ‘largesse of irrelevant life’, and 
what he calls ‘cobwebby’ Wilson thinks quite real and firmly based. 
Obviously the ‘reality’ a novel appears to suggest varies according to 
the sort of imagination and experience a reader has. Dickens (and Santa- 
yana supports him) was insistent that failure to take his writing as 
realistic might be due to a failure of imagination in the reader: 


What is exaggeration to one class of minds . . . is plain truth to another. . . . I some- 
times ask myself whether there may occasionally be a difference of this kind between 
some writers and some readers; whether it is always the writer that colours highly, 
or whether it is the reader whose eye for colour is now and then a little dull. 


Modern psychology provides plentiful evidence for seeing enormous 
variations between individuals in their modes of mental representation 
and critics are wise to take this into account. Their attempts to show 
reasons for their vivid response to a work inevitably rest upon their 
idiosyncratic powers. “Concreteness’ is one term available for registering 
the individual sense of excellent representation, but obviously it cannot 
be made to refer to a particular feature of a work, since properly under- 
stood it necessarily expresses only a general sense of artistic success, 
achieved in a host of different ways. 
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Ir mas been a source of puzzlement to some writers on medieval 
aesthetics that an age which produced so many marvellous buildings, 
such a wealth of sculpture, so many fine illuminated manuscripts and 
murals, and a not inconsiderable body of speculative writing on the 
nature of beauty, should have left virtually no criticism of individual 
works and hardly any speculation on the nature of art. It is not my 
purpose to account for this silence, much less to defend it.? My purpose, 
rather, is to examine what in fact was written; for the silence was not 
entirely unbroken. In doing so I shall draw largely on Edgar de 
Bruyne’s much neglected work Etudes d'esthétique médiévale? 

Our chief sources of knowledge about medieval art are: (a) technical 
manuals such as Diversarum Artium Schedula of Theophilus or the 
Sketch-Books of Villard de Honnecourt. These works contain little if any 
criticism, (b) Treatises on the arts such as Hugh of St. Victor’s Didasca- 
licon. These furnished the medieval critic with technical terms. The dis- 
tinction between the fine and practical arts is not clearly drawn, but it is, 
as we shall see, at least implicit. (c) Treatises on iconography, such as the 
Rationale Divinorum Officium of Durandus. (d) Pilgrims’ accounts of 
visits to holy places, e.g. De Mirabilibus Urbis Romae of Magister Grego- 
rius. (e) Chronicles relating to the building of churches such as the 
Abbot Suger’s account of the building of St. Denis and Gervase’s account 
of the burning and repair of Canterbury. These last two types are our 
chief source for medieval criticism, Although their critical content is 
meagre, they cover a wide field. Among the buildings mentioned one 
can list:— Rome: the Palaces of Augustus, Tiberius, Diocletian; the 
Colosseum; St. Peter’s, Sa Susanna; France: Moissac, St. Germain 
Auxerre, Cluny, Chartres, Le Mans, S. Bénigne Dijon, etc.; elsewhere: 
St. James of Compostella, Hildesheim, Paderborn, Aachen, Bruges, 
Cambrai, St. Gall, Salzburg, Canterbury, Salisbury, etc. 
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It would be impossible to deny that many -of the expressions of 
admiration for the beauty of art which we find in these writings are 
little more than conventional guide-book rhetoric. Phrases like ‘won- 
drously adorned’ and ‘incomparable splendour’ may indicate a genuine 
aesthetic appreciation but failure of critical vocabulary, or they may be 
nothing more than stock phrases. But in an extended passage it is not 
difficult to separate the rhetoric from the criticism. An untravelled 
writer who thinks his local church is the finest in the whole world is 
hardly delivering an informed critical judgement. 

Before considering some of the more protracted and detailed criti- 
cism of particular works I should first like to say a word about the sort 
of thing the medieval writers admired and the critical terms with which 
they attempted to express their admiration. 

They were impressed by the magnitude and grandeur of a work. 
This runs all through their writing. Writing of the Colosseum, Magister 
Gregorius asks: “Who could have executed a work of such a size?” And 
of the triumphal arches in Rome he says: ‘Each, covered with the 
achievement of some victor in war, outstanding in its execution, re- 
presents to our day the immense glory of former times.’ Of St. Ger- 
main, Auxerre, its chronicler writes: ‘a vast work . . . worthy of the 
king of men and angels’. 

But if the achievements of antiquity and of their own day filled the 
medieval sightseer and chronicler with awe and admiration, he was also 
moved and pleased by their beauty. They delighted the eye. St. Trond 
was a place delightful in appearance with a spacious garden delightful to 
those who visited it.? At Le Mans they were careful that nothing in the 
entire building should be displeasing to those who came to look at it.’ 
‘The-cheerfulness and charm of the building at Auxerre refreshed and 
sustained the body and rejoiced and comforted the heart. The pleasant 
sight of the game in the grounds of the episcopal palace of Beauretour 
‘fed the eyes of the onlooker in the palace’.® This sensitivity to visual 
beauty is superbly expressed by Guy de Passavant, Bishop of Le Mans 
(1145-87), when he writes of his palace grounds: ‘the trees likewise were 
beautiful to look at, so that people leaning from the windows of the hall 
and others in the grounds enjoyed the-view of one another; those in the 
hall the beauty of the trees, those in the grounds the view of the beauty 
of the (scene at the) windows.’!° 

Medieval critics were also sensitive to the brilliance, richness, variety 
and sumptuousness of the decoration which adorned a building, and 
above all to luminosity. St. Florent, Saumur, was ‘embellished with 
wonderful sculpture in stone with inscriptions in verse, and resplendent 
with pictures’! Moissac was covered with sculpture of sumptuous 
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workmanship.” St. Bénigne, Dijon, shone with surpassing brilliance,” 
St. Peter’s, Rome, glittered with brilliant pictures, ‘glowing figures, 
which were studded with the most precious stones, emeralds and 
jacinths, . . . The sanctuary was composed with splendour, surrounded 
by beautiful marbles... . The apse was decorated with golden mosaic 
and rich colours superimposed.” 

This last passage may seem more descriptive than critical; the terms 
used may have little evaluative force, the appreciation being conveyed 
by the exuberance of the writing. It is time, therefore, to examine the 
critical vocabulary at the disposal of the medieval critic. 

The term ‘beautiful’ (pulcher) was the weakest. It hardly reveals any 
critical discrimination. Formosus and speciosus refer to the overall pleas- 
ing effect of a work. They are used in this sense by St. Augustine, St. 
Isidore of Seville and Boethius.15 Decens and its equivalents, decor, con- 
veniens, congruum and honestum, which might be translated ‘in good 
taste’ or ‘right’ or ‘appropriate’, indicate conformity to an ideal. The 
term may have been borrowed from a rhetorical tradition going back 
to Cicero, though de Bruyne believes that such expressions as that used 
of St. Germain, Auxerre—‘a church built in harmony with the environ- 
ment (ad loci opportunitatem} may be Vitruvian in origin.1® Finally 
venustas or embellishment referred to decorative effects, This almost 
certainly owes its origin to Isidore and Hraban Maur. 

In the following passage—about the abbey chapel of St. Trond—we 
find these terms used with critical precision: 


The care bestowed by the workman contributed so much to the total effect (decor) 
that it surpassed all the palaces on earth, even those most magnificent in their inven- 
tiveness and artistry. He insetted in their appropriate (decenter) order the different 
stones, some white, some black, each fitting (convenienter) the general structure, and 
decorated (venustavit) the whole fabric of the chapel in a superb manner, each storey 
distinct from the rest, with black and other coloured columns, their bases highly 
polished and their capitals wonderfully adorned with carvings of various kinds, 
within and without, which by the beauty (pulchritudine) of their workmanship 
(operis) confer on the author of the building a perpetual memorial among men.!” 


This passage not only exemplifies the use of distinct and precise terms 
for the appraisal of the beauty of a building and its ornament, but also 
for the workmanship. The medieval critic admired three aspects of good 
workmanship: the quality of the work, the minuteness of its detail and 
the refinement of the artistic conception. Various words were used to 
express these distinctions. Subtilitas was used to cover all three, though it 
was more commonly restricted to the first two. Robert of Blois speaks 
of the ‘outstanding decorative beauty (venustate) and subtlety of work- 
manship (artificiosa subtilitate) of St. Florent, Saumur.!® But when Ger- 
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vase says that the old capitals of Canterbury were plain, while the sculp- 
ture of the new capitals was subtilis he is probably referring to the 
decorative detail, though he no doubt admired the quality of the work- 
manship too.1* The term which usually designated the artistic concep- 
tion was studiosus. Cluny was decorated with artistic inventiveness 
(studioso opere).2° Another word commonly used was ingeniosus. The 
church of St. Trond was completed in a splendid manner by the in- 
genuity (ingeniosa arte) of the workman’s skill.” Valère of Rennes was 
described as ‘a man of refined artistic invention (subtilis ingenii)’3* 

Up to this I have been careful to translate artifex and operarius as 
workman rather than artist. I did this mainly in deference to the view 
that medieval writers did not distinguish between the fine and applied 
arts or crafts. But this view is not altogether correct. It is true to say that 
medieval aestheticians like Hugh of St. Victor classified architecture, 
sculpture and painting among the mechanical arts together with agri- 
culture, medicine, hunting and navigation. If the philosophers were 
aware of the distinction between fine and mechanical art, as some un- 
doubtedly were, they made little use of it; it was incidental to their 
speculation. But much more was made of it by the critics. They distin- 
guished between beauty (pulchritudo, decor) on the one hand, and utility 
and practicality (utilitas, usus, aptum) on the other. St. Bertin was more 
beautiful than practical.** The church of Le Mans ‘lacked nothing which 
might be considered practical or beautiful’.*4 The chapel of St. Trond 
was satisfactory in point of beauty and suitability for those who visited 
it. 

This distinction between the practical and beautiful is brought out 
clearly in the account of the rebuilding of St. Hilaire, Poitier, after it had 
been destroyed by fire in 1130. ‘It pleased certain citizens of the time,’ 
we are told, ‘to make it entirely of stone and to cover the vault with 
stone in order to protect it from fire and for the sake of the composition of 
the work.’** Composition (compositio) is used in a technical sense here. 
The term—akin to ordinatio in Roman architectural writings—was bor- 
rowed from rhetoric, where it means the verbal harmony of literary 
style, and music, where it means musical construction aesthetically con- 
sidered. It might be translated as design, proportion, quantitative har- 
mony or symmetry, or aesthetically satisfying structure. It was opposed 
to the term opus which refers to the structure mechanically considered. 
The distinction is clearly brought out by Guy de Passavant in his des- 
cription of the palace of Le Mans: 

the workmanship (opus) and composition (compositio) of the room greatly com- 

mended the skill (ingenium) of the builder, which here was more beautifully and 

subtly reflected. ... The hall was so beautiful in its whole composition (compositio) 
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that the builder seemed to have surpassed himself in this work {opere}. . . . He designed 


(composuit) a stone stairway to the room and gave a satisfactory form to the room 
itself, which was long and exceedingly narrow. He so built (fieri) and designed 
(ordinari) these houses that both their workmanship (opus) and design (ordinatio) 
afforded matter for high praise to this architect (compositori).2” 


The whole of the description of the architecture at Le Mans gives 
ample evidence of a well-developed critical sense in the twelfth century. 
I should like to quote from it at greater length. But instead I shall con- 
clude these remarks on architectural criticism with a passage from the 
Pilgrim’s Guide to St. James of Compostella: 


The glorious basilica of Blessed James excelled in the beauty of its towers and other 
structures, It was made of the strongest and hardest of living stones, the brown 
stone, and marble. Within it was decorated by various kinds of paintings and without 
covered with tiles and lead. . . . The west portal had two entrances which surpassed 
the other portals in size, beauty and workmanship. . . . It is decorated without with 
steps and columns of different kinds of marble worked in various ways, with carvings 
of men and women, animals and birds, saints and angels, flowers, etc. The workman- 
ship is such that it is impossible to convey it in words. . . . There is no fault or defect 
in that church; it is wonderfully made: large, spacious and bright. Its size is just 
right, a perfect proportion between length, breadth and height. Unspeakably fine. 
It is in two stages, like the royal palace. Anyone who mounts through the nave of 
the palace, as it were, if he is in low spirits as he ascends, will be made gay and happy 
by the sight of the great beauty of that temple.* 


It is clear, therefore, that even in the twelfth century there were 

critics who appreciated artistic merits of the buildings they saw going up 
around them. It would be an exaggeration to suggest that the Middle 
Ages produced criticism of a high order. This is obviously not the case. 
All I wish to show is that the period was not totally inarticulate nor 
lacking in discrimination. 
' When we turn from architecture to sculpture and painting detailed 
criticism is less easy to come by. This may be partly explained by the 
fact that these forms of art were not regarded independently of archi- 
tecture, of which they were the embellishment. But there is another, 
more important, reason. 

During the early centuries of Christianity sculpture was regarded 
with suspicion. Statues were associated with paganism and idolatry. 
For this reason they had been destroyed by St. Gregory, St. Martin of 
Tours, St. Benedict and other reformers and missionaries. But even when 
they had lost their pagan associations, they still retained in the popular 
mind a sort of magical power and were looked on with superstitious 
awe. Even statues of the saints were regarded in this way, as the follow- 
ing extract from the eleventh-century Miracles of Saint Foy testifies. Here 
is part of a conversation between two monks, Bernard and Bernier: 
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Wise men . . . regard this practice [of erecting statues of the local saint] as something 
tainted with superstition. Is it not in effect a survival of the ancient cult of the gods or 
rather demons? . . . Thus when I see on the altar the statue of St Géraud, glittering 
with pure gold and precious stones, and so well made in the likeness of the human 
figure that peasants discern in the light of his eye fixed upon them the fulfillment of 
their prayers, I turn to my companion, Bernier, and say in Latin, with an ironic 
smile: ‘What do you think of this idol, brother? Was Jupiter or Mars housed in a 
statue equal to it?’ 
He goes on to make an interesting distinction between the lifelike, see 
dimensional effect of statues and ‘figure paintings on walls endowed 
with colour alone’ which are quite sufficient to ‘reproduce the image to 
the eye’. 

In spite of the Church’s attitude to pagan statues quite a number were 
preserved for superstitious reasons: the Dioscuri at Rome, the Hercules 
at Milan, and Mars at Florence, as well as numerous equestrian statues of 
Marcus Aurelius. Legends gathered about these statues: that the statues 
of Provence moaned at the fall of Rome; that Phidias and Praxiteles 
were gymnosophists, philosophers of a symbolic nudity that opens all 
knowledge to the eye. 

There were also moral objections to the erection of statues. Walafrid 
Strabo criticized Charlemagne in De Imaginibus Tetricis for erecting the 
statue of Theodoric outside his palace at Aachen. The statue reflected 
pagan pride, self-glorification and lack of self-knowledge in marked 
contrast to Charlemagne’s own Christian modesty.*! The same criticism 
was levelled at Boniface VII by Philip the Fair. 

Nevertheless the Middle Ages continued to admire the achievements 
of the ancients in stone. A balanced judgement on the matter was given 
by a certain Gregory who wrote: ‘Among the many wonders of this 
city [Rome] constructed by the art of magic or human workmanship 

. there still remain many vestiges to be admired’.5! The Libri Carolini 
attacked the view that painting was in some way more sacred than 
sculpture. Sculpture, the author maintained, was neither sacred nor 
profane. In commemorating past deeds and in beauty both were of 
equal merit.** “Statues are to be assessed by their artistic value,’ says the 
Code of Theodosius, ‘not by their’ pretentions to divinity.’s* 

Antique statues, marbles, columns and sarcophagi were transported in 
large numbers from Italy to various parts of Europe. Some, such as the 
equestrian statue of Theodoric which Charlemagne brought from 
Ravenna, were valued for their beauty—‘seeing this figure which had 
no equal in beauty, as he himself testified’.** Others were transformed in 
Christian allegories. A triple-headed chimera at York bore the legend 
‘the head of our Trinity’ 85 A cupid at the abbey of St. Etienne, Caen, 
carried the text: “Behold I send my angel.’** Others were later used as 
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models for medieval sculpture. Frederick I ‘not finding any models 
among the works of his predecessors, had his workman copy the statues 
and busts from the Roman ruins at Capua’.?” 

We may learn something of the medieval taste in sculpture from 
their comments on these survivals from the past. Magister Gregorius 
speaks of the remains of the Colossus of Rhodes as follows: 


What was very striking about it was how such a great mass could have been cast, 
erected and made to stand. . . . Since the [head and hand] are of tremendous size, the 
achievement of the artist is manifest chiefly in them. For there is no perfection in the 
beauty of the human head or hand that is in any way lacking in them. In a remark- 
able way the art of casting has managed to simulate the softness of hair in the 
rigidity of bronze. If anyone looks at the head closely in the light, it will look very 
much as though it was alive and speaking.?® 


He makes a similar remark about a bronze bull, which was so well 
finished that it looked as if it was about to low and move. Finally of a 
statue of Venus presenting herself for the judgement of Paris, ‘a work of 
astounding beauty’, he says: 


This figure in Parian marble is of such marvellously perfect, such inexplicable 
workmanship that it seems to be a living being rather than a statue. It seems to 
blush in its nudity. Its face is suffused with a reddish tint, and to all who look on it 


the blood seems to flow [lit. swim] in its snow-white countenance.* 


The author adds that, although he was staying two stadia away from the 
place where the statue stood, he visited it three times, ‘drawn by some 
unaccountable magic influence’! 

We even find the distinction between formal and expressive beauty 
as early as the beginning of the twelfth century in poem by a certain 
Foulques about an antique head of Mars: 

The head is terrifying, yet there is beauty in this terror, in the frightening light [of 
its countenance]; the fearsomeness becomes it. It is beautiful in its ferocity, with its 


gaping jaws and cruel face. Certain forms, to be appropriate, must be lacking in 
charm.‘° 

This distinction was made more explicit in the next century by St. 

Bonaventura: 
In works of art there are two sources of beauty (duplex ratio), although in any one 
work only one of these is to be found. This is evident from the fact that we call a 
thing beautiful when (a) it is well made (bene protracta) and also (b) when it is a good 
representation of its subject. That this is a source of beauty in its own right is clear 
since the one occurs without the other: for a representation of the devil is called 
beautiful when it is a good representation of diabolical ugliness.“ 

Appreciation of formal beauty was expressed by the use of the technical 


term compositio which we met in connexion with architecture. Magister 
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Gregorius speaks of ‘marble horses of incredible size and skilful (arti- 
ficiosae) design’. Even where a statue is incomplete as, for instance, the 
headless statue of Minerva, ‘which stood higher than the roof [of the 
temple)’, it ‘offers the beholders a sight worthy of admiration’. 

Finally, the medieval critics were also sensitive to the ideal beauty of 
the antique, the beauty which surpassed natural beauty. Here are some 
lines from the twelfth-century poet Hildebert de Lavardin: 


Here one admires forms of the gods which surpass the gods whom they desire to 
equal and simulate in their appearance. Nature could not create such gods as these. 
Only Man could create such wonderful images of gods. Their appearance is numi- 
nous. They are venerated rather for the skill of their artificers (artificun studio) than 
for their status as gods, 


Is it rash to conclude from this that the same admiration for ideal beauty 
explains, as de Bruyne suggests, the tendency of sculptors to give us 
art more beautiful than nature, as they did at Reims, Strassburg, Bam- 
berg and in the Beau Dieu at Amiens? Or that they admired in the work 
of their contemporaries the same qualities of technical perfection, ele- 
gance of composition, liveliness of expression and lifelike naturalism, 
which they found in the antique 

Before closing, a word must be said about painting. As the amount of 
painting which survived from ancient times was negligible, it is not 
surprising that medieval critics have little of interest to say about 
painting. For them at least distance in time seemed a prerequisite to 
articulation if not to enchantment. But of the few passages which are to 
be found, this from Guy de Passavant is worth quoting: 


The images painted there with wonderful skill conformed in the closest way to the 
different kinds of living creatures, ravishing not only the eyes but also the minds of 
the spectators, Their gaze was so much drawn to them that neglecting whatever 
they were doing, they gave themselves up to delight in them.“ 


We can only guess how far these few isolated pieces of criticism reflect 
the general attitude of the Middle Ages towards its own art and the art 
of the past. But it is hardly improbable that they do reflect a discri- 
minating taste which remained largely inarticulate. After all critical 
judgement can be shown by what one does as well as by what one says, 
and the fact that the Middle Ages produced art of such a high order 
shows discrimination not only on the part of artists but also of the 
patrons who employed them. Yet the silence of the Middle Ages does, 
perhaps, call for some explanation. It might be reasonable to expect that 
an age which speculated on the nature of beauty should have written 
about its own artistic achievements, though it is by no means the case 
that those who speculate about art and beauty always concern them- 
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selves with particular instances. Moreover even in antiquity there was no 
large body of critical writing on the visual arts. Criticism as we know it 
evolved gradually. One condition for its evolution was the emergence 
of a distinct concept of what is called ‘fine art’, and in the Middle Ages 
this cohcept was present in a rudimentary form only. It is surely signi- 
ficant that the best medieval criticism was written about the art of the 
past; of works, that is, which had lost their practical value and survived 
only for their aesthetic value. Indeed we should, perhaps, be surprised 
that the medievals wrote about contemporary works at all rather than 
that they wrote so little, and should see in their writings something of 
the beginnings of a tradition. There is one other point which should also 
be borne in mind. The Middle Ages was a period of vigorous artistic 
production. At such moments there is surely less incentive to reflect and 
every incentive to press on; time enough to assess the achievements 
when the inspiration has begun to cool. Moreover at such a period it is 
more difficult to take a detached critical attitude. Even in our own day, 
with a long tradition of criticism behind us, critics are at a loss to come 
to terms with new developments. Time will tell whether from the mass 
of contemporary writing about works of art as many fragments of per- 
ceptive criticism will survive as those left us by medieval writers quoted 
above. . 
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4 Magister Gregorius was an Englishman 
of 12th century. De Mirabilibus Urbis 
Romae draws on Mirabilia Urbis Romae 
(Holt, p. 62) and De Septem Miraculis 
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5 ‘Quae digna angelorum hominumque 
Rege . . . esset . . . immensum opus.’ (S. 
Kar. 193.) 
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*‘In aspectu delectabilem stationem, 
viridiarium spatiosum et delectabile 
hospitantibus.’ (M. L 95; H. 8.) 

? ‘Sollicitus ne quid in tota fabrica adven- 
tantium conspectibus displicuit.’ (M. I. 
162.) 

8 ‘Quia vero aedificiorum jucunda amoe- 
nitas Hominis corpora sustentat et re- 
creat, corda laetificat et confortat.” (M. 
I. 76.) 

® ‘Oculos intuentium de palatio jocunda 
visione pascebant.’ (M. I. 99.) This 
quotation is from Hugh of Noyers 
(1183-1206). 

10 ‘Arbores pariter visu pulcherrimae, ut 
homines ad fenestra aulae dependentes 
et alii in viridario existentes mutuo 
aspectu delectarentur; illi de aula in 
pulchritudinem arborum, alii de viri- 
dario in aspectu pulchritudinis fenestra- 
rum.’ (M. L 166.) 

11 “Mira lapidum sculptura cum versuum 
indiciis ac picturarum splendoribus est 
polita.’ (M. L 17.) 

12 ‘Opere sumptuoso sculpari fecit.” (M. 
L 147.) 

18 ‘Micat eximia claritate. (M. I. 27.) 

14 (Picturae splendentes . . . variis picturis 
nitide decoravit . . . splendidis picturis 
fulgentibus decoravit . . .) rutilantes 
figuras, quas etiam pretiosissimis gem~ 
mis, prasinas et hyacinthis perossavit. . . . 
Oraculum pulchris marmoribus circum- 
dans splendide composuit. . . . Absi- 
damque eius ex musivo aureo superin- 
dicto colore glorifice decoravit.” (S. 
Mitt. 88.) 

4 De Bruyne, op. cit., p. 78. 

16 S, Kar. 193, “Venustas est quidquid illud 
ornamenti et decoris causa aedificis addi- 
tur, ut tectum auro distinctum, la- 
quearis et pretiosi marmoris crustae et 
colorum picturae.” (Quoted in de 
Bruyne I., p. 51.) 

1? ‘Tantum ei decoris contulit studium in- 
dustrii artificis ut omnibus in terra 
nostra licet operosa varietate splendidis- 
simis eminent palatiis. Distinctis enim 


lapidum decenter ordinibus, nunc albos, 
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nunc nigros, vicissim opere convenienter 
inseruit totamque capellae fabricam 
tabulata opere distinctam. columnis 
nigris et variis cum basibus bene politis; 
et capitellis mira varietate sculptis intus 
et foris egregie venustavit, perpetuamque 
apud mortales memoriam auctori fabri- 
cae operis pulchritudinis dedit.’ (M. T., 
p- 12.) 

18 M. L, p. 23. 

19 ‘In capitellis veteribus opus erat planum, 
in novis sculptura subtilis.’ (M. L, 147.) 

2 M. I., p. 128. 

21 ‘Ecclesia ingeniosa industrii operarii arte 
mirifice consummata.” (M. IL, p. 14.) 

z M. L, p. 150. 

23 ‘Plus continens pulchritudinis quam uti- 
litatis.’ (M. I., 122.) 

“ ‘Nihil omnino praetermittere quod aut 
usui fore crederet aut decori. (M. L, p. 
162.) 

358 ‘Capellam satis pulchram et aptam hos- 
pitantibus.’ (M. IL, p. 2.) 

26 ‘Ad tutelam ignis et compositionem 
operis quibusdam civibus illius temporis 
eam totam fieri lapideam ac. . . lapidum 
tegi voltura.’ (M. I., 142.) 

37 ‘Et opus et compositio camerae in- 
gemum artificis, quod in eis pulchrius et 
subtilius relucebat, admodum commen- 
dabant. . . Aula, cuius compositio tota... 
tantum pulchritudinis habebat ut artifex 
in opere isto se ipsum vicisse crederetur. 
. . . Gradum lapideum composuit ad 
cameram eique quae longitudinem 
habebat, et nullam fere latitudinem, for- 
mam apposuit commendabilem illasque 
domos sic fieri fecit et ordinari ut et opus 
et ordinatio multae materiam laudis 
attribuerint compositori. (M. L, p. 166.) 

29 “Turnibus ceterisque operibus pulcher- 
rimis B. Jacobi basılica optime gloriosa 
refulget. Est etiam tota ex fortissimis 
lapidibus vivis, brunis scilicet et durissi- 
mis et marmore facta et de intus diversis 
speciebus depicta et deforis teolis (tegu- 
lis?) et plumbo optime cooperta. . . . 
Porta occidentalis habens duos introitus 
pulchritudine magnitudine et operatione 
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aliis transcendit. Diversis modis decora- 
tur imaginibusque hominibus, feminis, 
animalibus, avibus, sanctis, angelis, 
floribus, diversisque generum operibus 
sculpitur. Cuius opera tanta sunt quia a 
nobis narrationibus comprehendi ne- 
queunt. . . . In eadem vero ecclesia nulla 
scissura vel corruptio invenitur; mira- 
biliter operatur; magna, spatiosa, clara; 
magnitudine condecenti, latitudine, 
longitudine et altitude congruenti; 
miro et ineffabili opere habetur. Quae 
etiam dupliciter velut regale palatium 
operatur: qui enim sursum per naves 
palatii vadit, si tristis ascendit, visa 
optima pulchritudine eius templi, laetus 
et gavisus efficitur.” (M. L, appendix; J. 
Viellard, Macon, Protat, 1938, pp. 104-5, 
102-3, 90-2.) 

3 M, L, p. 47. 

31 Monumentum Germanicum Poetarum lati- 
narum aevi Carolini, I, p. 370. De 
Bruyne, M, p. 98. 

a De Bruyne, I, p. 96. 

5 Corpus inscriptionum latinorum, VI, 1658. 
Cod. Theod., 16.10.8. Artis pretio non 
divinitate metienda. 

%4 ‘Karolus, revertens in Franciam, Raven- 
nam ingressus, videns pulcherrimam 
imaginem quam nusquam similem, ut 
ipse testatus est, vidit, in Franciam depor- 
tare fecit.’ (Chron. d’Agnellus, S. Kar., p. 
431.) 

3 De Bruyne, p. IOI. 

36 Thid. 

37 ‘Ne trouvant aucun modèle parmi les 
œuvres de leurs prédécesseurs ils ont copié 
des statues et des bustes tirés des ruines de 
la Capoue romaine.’ Michel, Essais sur 
Phistoire de lart, p. 690. 

38 ‘De qua haec admodum miranda sunt: 
quomodo tanta molis fundi potuit vel 
quomodo erigi aut starc, mirum est... . 
Cum statuae [caput et manus] horrendae 
magnitudinis sint, mura tamen laus arti- 
ficis in his apparet. Nihil quippe habet 
perfectae pulchritudinis humanum caput 
vel manus quod his ulla parte desit. Miro 
emm modo ars fusilis in acre rigido mol- 
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les mentitur capillos. Quod si quis defixis 
luminibus attentius inspexerit, motuus 
et locutus simillimum videtur, (p. 194a, 
b). 

3° “Haec autem imago ex Paro marmore 
tam miro et inexplicabili perfecta est 
artificis ut magis viva creatura videatur 
quam statua. Erubescenti etenim nudita- 
tem suam similis, faciem purpureo colore 
perfusam gerit videturque communis 
aspicientibus in niveo ore imaginis san- 
guinem natare. Hanc autem propter 
mirandum speciem et nescio quam 
magicam persuasionem ter coactus sum 
visere, cum ab hospitio meo duobus 
stadiis distaret.’ (p. 196). 

40 ‘Horrendum caput et tamen hoc 

horrore decorum 
Lumine terrifico, terror et ipse decet, 
Rictibus, ore ferro, feritate sua 

speciosum, 
Deformis formae forma quod apta 
foret.’ 

(Historia gestorum nostri temporis Hiero- 
solomytanae. Cf. E. Münz, Journal des 
Savants, 1888.) 

41 ‘In imagine reperitur duplex ratio pul- 
chritudinis, quamvis in eo cuius est, non 
nisi una invenitur. Quod patet quia 
imago dicitur pulchra 1° quando bene 
protracta est; 2° dicitur etiam pulchra 
quando bene repraesentat illum ad quem 
est. Et quod ista sit alia ratio pulchri- 
tudinis patet quia contingit unam esse 
sine alia; quemadmodum dicitur mago 
diaboli pulchra quando bene repraesen- 
tat foeditatem diaboli.” (Sent. I. D. 31 
pars. 2, art. I, quaest. 3.) 

43 ‘Armata imago Palladis adhuc super altis- 
simam testitudinem exstans, amisso 
capite truncata, spectaculum mirandum 
intuentibus exhibit.” (p. 197a). 

4 ‘Hic superum formas superi mirantur et 

i 
Et cupiunt fictis vultibus esse pares, 

Non potuit Natura deos hos creare 
Quo miranda deum signa creavit 
Homo— 
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Vultus adest his numinibus, potiusque 
coluntur 
Artificum studio quam deitate sua.’ 
(Migne: P.L. 171, 1409.) 
“ De Bruyne: op. cit., p. 107. 
45 ‘Imagines tamen ibi pictae, ingenio ad- 
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mirabili viventium speciebus expressius 
conformatae, intuentium non solum 
oculos, sed etiam intellectum depre- 
dantes, intuitus eorum in se adeo con- 
vertebant, ut ipsi suarum occupationum 
obliti in cis delectarentur.’ (M. I., 166.) 


KANT’S THEORY OF THE RELATION OF 
IMAGINATION AND UNDERSTANDING 
IN AESTHETIC JUDGEMENTS OF TASTE 


Harry Blocker 


I FIND a passage in Roger Daval’s La Métaphysique de Kant a good place 
at which to begin a discussion of this suggestive, though often puzzling, 
relationship offered by Kant in the first part of the Critique of Judgment. 
‘An aesthetic representation is a representation which invites these two 
faculties to play freely and to harmonize with one another.’* Daval 
mentions two relations which hold between the imagination and the 
understanding in aesthetic judgements the analysis of which I hope to 
show is a useful guide in investigating the relation of the cognitive 
faculties Kant had in mind. Daval says that in aesthetic judgements the 
two faculties play freely with one another and harmonize with one an- 
other. By ‘harmony’ I take it he means the dependence of one faculty on 
the other and the influence exerted by one on the functioning of the 
other. ‘Pree play’ I interpret to mean mutual independence. Four relations 
seem, thereby, to suggest themselves: (I) the dependence of the imagina~ 
tion of the understanding; (II) the dependence of the understanding on 
the imagination; (III) the independence of the imagination from the 
understanding; (IV) the independence of the understanding from the 
imagination. 

According to this scheme, I propose to offer first a rather brief and 
tentative answer to (I), the relation of the dependence of the imagination 
on the understanding, as follows: the form of an aesthetical representa- 
tion (a representation of the imagination, that is, without sensation) is, 
qua representation, like other representations of the imagination in that 
it is formful, bounded and, in short, the sort of thing which could be- 
come an object of the understanding. For Kant ‘understanding’ stands 
for all that is lawful and regulatory in cognition; it is because of the 
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faculty of understanding as a regulatory agent (and not because of any 
particular concepts or categories of the understanding) that the re- 
presentation of the imagination in aesthetic judgements is formful and 
bounded. This paper, then, will be primarily a discussion of the other 
three relations (I-IV). (I) The understanding is dependent on or in- 
fluenced by the imagination in so far as the imagination ‘quickens’, 
‘enlivens’, or ‘expands’ the understanding. As to their mutual in- 
dependence, (M) the imagination is free from the constraints of the 
understanding in its cognitive employment; and (IV) the understanding 
is independent of the imagination in the sense that its concepts are never 
fully determined by the imagination since no concept is ever fully ade- 
quate to an aesthetic idea. I’m most concerned in this paper, however, 
with the discussion of (II), the influence of the imagination on the 
understanding. Daval states this dependence rather strongly. According 
to him the understanding actually obeys the imagination in its aesthetic 
employment. Daval says: “Objective cognition is possible only in so far 
as the imagination submits to the law of the understanding. In aesthetic 
cognition the imagination frees itself from this constraint, and the re- 
verse is produced: the understanding obeys the imagination.’ In another 
place he says: ‘In scientific cognition, as in aesthetic appreciation, the 
understanding and the imagination must be united; but in the first case 
it is the understanding which governs and imposes upon the imagination 
a regulatory function; in the second case it is the imagination which 
takes over the command and leads the understanding.’ In this last 
phrase the French word I have translated ‘leads’ is entraine. But the 
noun ‘entrain’ means liveliness, spirit, go, gusto, so that entraîne might 
be better translated ‘coaxes’, or ‘guides’ in the sense in which a dancer is 
guided by the music, or perhaps ‘stimulated’. It is this sort of relation 
between the cognitive faculties which Kant discusses in sections 49 
through 51, and I will now quote from them. 


We say of certain products of which we expect that they should at least in part 
appear as beautiful art they are without spirit (Geist), although we find nothing to 
blame in them on the score of taste. A poem may be very neat and elegant, but with- 
out spirit; a history may be exact and well arranged, but without spirit; a festal dis- 
course may be solid and at the same time elaborate, but without spirit. Conversation 
is often not devoid of entertainment, but is without spirit; even of a woman we say 
she is pretty, an agreeable talker, and courteous, but without spirit. What then do 
we mean by spirit? .. . 

Spirit, in an aesthetical sense, is the name given to the animating principle of the 
mind. . . . This principle is no other than the faculty of aesthetical ideas... . By an 
aesthetical idea I understand that representation of the imagination which occasions 
much thought, without however any definite thought, i.e. any concept, being 
capable of being adequate to it; it consequently cannot be completely compassed and 
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made intelligible by language. . . . Ifnow we place under a concept a representation 
of the imagination belonging to its presentation, but which occasions in itself more 
thought than can ever be comprehended in a definite concept and which conse- 
quently aesthetically enlarges the concept itself in an unbounded fashion, the 
imagination is here creative, and it brings the faculty of intellectual ideas (the reason) 
into movement, i.e. by a representation more thought (which belongs to the concept 
of the object) is occasioned than can in it be grasped or made clear. 


The imagination enlarges the understanding in such a way as to make 
it in a sense more glamorous. In another place Kant says: “The imagina- 
tion...is very powerful in cteating another nature, as it were, out of the 
material that actual nature gives it. We entertain ourselves with it when 
experience becomes too commonplace, and by it we remould experi- 
ence,... The material supplied to us by nature... can be worked up 
into something different which surpasses nature. Imaginative creation, 
thus, surpasses experience by going beyond, or completing nature 
(‘nature’ for Kant meaning experience under the strict regulatory in- 
fluence of the understanding). Such representations are called ‘ideas’ be- 
cause they: 


at least strive after something which lies on the bounds of experience and so 
seek to approximate to a presentation of concepts of reason (intellectual ideas), thus 
giving to the latter the appearance of objective reality, but especially because no con- 
cept can be fully adequate to them as internal intuitions. The poet ventures to 
realize to sense, rational ideas of invisible beings, the kingdom of the blessed, hell, 


eternity, creation, etc.’ 


As Daval says: ‘to the idea of invisible beings, eternity, creation, hell, the 
kingdom of the blessed no intuition corresponds, But the poet gives 
them one; he utilizes examples given in sensible experience, but he 
loads them with a sense of absoluteness.’* Even when dealing with items 
of experience, ‘e.g. death, envy, and all vices, also love, fame, and the 
like, he tries by means of imagination, which emulates the play of 
reason in its quest after a maximum, to go beyond the limits of experi- 
ence and to present them to sense with a completeness of which there is 
no example in nature.” 

When Kant speaks in this way of surpassing experience, of going be- 
yond it, completing it, he seems to be pointing to the fact that in his 
conception of the nature of objective experience—the mechanistic 
world of Newtonian physics—‘little we see in Nature that is ours’; not 
because we cannot see it, but because there is nothing in Kantian nature 
that is ours (ours at least in the sense of that which answers or corre- 
sponds to or has an affinity with our volitions, wishes, and fancies). A 
poetic-scientific work like that of Lucretius in the eighteenth century 
would have been inconceivable to Kant. No doubt the Newtonian 
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universe of primary qualities is, indeed, a drab one—a universe perhaps 
greatly in need of a little aesthetic ‘make-up’. So, I take it, Kant is sug- 
gesting that we dress nature up a bit—in art only, of course; never in 
science—to better suit ourselves; perhaps even to feel a little more at 
home in it. 

In addition to aesthetic ideas Kant discusses in section 49 what he calls 
‘aesthetical attributes’, which seem particularly adapted to an analysis 
and theory of poetry. The point of introducing aesthetic attributes seems 
to be this: there are logical (or rational) ideas and logical attributes and 
there are aesthetical ideas and aesthetical attributes. The important point 
for poetry is that a logical idea may be characterized or expressed by 
aesthetical attributes and vice versa rational attributes may be employed 
to express an aesthetical idea. Kant presents the aesthetical attributes 
thus: 


Those forms which do not constitute the presentation of a given concept itself but 
only, as approximate representations of the imagination, express the consequences 
bound up with it and its relationship to other concepts, are called (aesthetical) 
attributes of an object whose concept as a rational idea cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed.’ : 
The rational idea cannot, itself, be presented; the aesthetical attribute 
(which is a concrete image and can be presented) expresses the conse- 
quences bound up with it and its relation to other concepts. As an 
example Kant gives the following: “Thus Jupiter’s. eagle with the 
lightning in its claws is an attribute of the mighty king of heaven, as the 
peacock is of his magnificent queen.’ The concept of the mighty king of 
heaven cannot, itself; be presented; but that which, besides itself, is in- 
volved in the contemplation of it and its relations to other concepts can 
be expressed by the aesthetical attribute in Jupiter’s eagle with lightning 
in its claws. In what way does the image of the eagle, etc. express the 
‘consequences’ of the concept of the king of heaven and its relation to 
other concepts? Aesthetical attributes ‘do not’, says Kant, ‘like logical 
attributes, represent what lies in our concepts of the sublimity and 
majesty of creation, but something different, which gives occasion to the 
imagination to spread itself over a number of kindred representations 
that arouse more thought than can be expressed in a concept determined 
by words’.”? Aesthetical attributes somehow give the imagination a key 
or guide for its passage along a train of similar representations. 

A clue to Kant’s meaning in this passage is found in his notion of 
symbolism. A rational concept (using this term to include both concepts 
and ideas) refers to an object. In the case of concepts the principle of the 
reference to the object is schematism; in the case of ideas it is symbolism.® 
The cognition of the object by means of concepts is due to the fact that 
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in the schema intuition and understanding find a ‘common meeting 
ground’. The general solution to the problem of the application of con- 
cepts to particular images (representations) is that ‘there must be some 
third thing which is homogeneous on the one hand with the category 
and on the other hand with the appearance, and which thus makes the 
application of the former to the latter possible’, But in Kant’s thought a 
schema is neither image nor concept. Schemata are ‘universal procedures 
of imagination for providing images for a concept’ and it is schemata 
that ‘underlie our pure sensible concepts’ in the sense of rules (A 140; B 
179). As I understand this, any concept involves, ‘signifies’ or ‘stands in 
immediate relation to’ a rule (the schema) which, although not itself an 
image, is a set of directions for the construction of images of the kind in 
question. The concept ‘triangle’, for example, involves the rule, say, 
‘join the end points of three straight lines in a plane’. This is not an 
image and, like the concept, is purely general, yet we can thereby con- 
struct in the pure space of the imagination any number of images con- 
sistent with these instructions. But the homogeneity of the schema to 
both the image and the concept involved in this solution of the difficulty 
in the application of the concept to the presentation is a radically 
different sort of solution to that offered for the analogous problem of the 
relation between aesthetical ideas and the concrete, intuited image. 
There is no rule inherent to the aesthetical idea for the construction of an 
image to which it applies, no rule which determines the passage from idea 
to some appropriate image. And this has a bearing on what Kant means 
by the ‘freedom’ of the imagination in aesthetic matters. In symbolism 
the similarity between the sensible image (the symbol) and the idea (that 
symbolized) is only one of analogy and consequently involves a different 
kind of agreement. Kant has in mind, I think, that when a concrete 
sensible image is offered, there are memories, reflections, sensations, 
feelings associated with the symbol (for example, we might think of the 
eagle flying, its fierce look, imagine how it would feel to fly ourselves, 
etc.). In this way, by analogy, the object referred to (the king of heaven) 
is expressed. It is much like the case of metaphor. A (a concrete, sensible 
entity or situation) is compared with B (an abstract, more obscure entity 
or situation), the purpose being to explain or express B by its analogy 
with A. We begin to describe A as fully as possible hoping that at every 
stage in the description some analogue in B is being clarified. Usually 
we learn more through analogy of the relation of B’s parts and its rela- 
tion to other abstract entities than we do of the quality of B itself. In the 
case of metaphor we say the analogy goes only so far, or that the analogy 
breaks down at a point. If A is a sensible object and B an abstract con- 
cept, then, in Kantian terms, the imagination in reflecting on A roams 
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freely, expanding itself beyond the limits of B. In theoretical discussion 
the analogy must not go too far; in aesthetical apprehension it is the 
freedom of analogy to go as far as it can. (It is limited by standards of 
good taste, but as I try to show later the distinction between spirit and 
taste is just that made between imagination and understanding in the 
aesthetical employment.) It is for this reason that no concept is adequate 
to A; A occasions more thought (i.e. more reflections, memories) than 
B can determine. For this reason the relation of A to B is indeterminate 
(non-determinate) ; and it is for this reason that there can be no cognition 
by the symbolic or analogic reference to objects in aesthetics. 

‘Poetry and rhetoric’, Kant says, ‘also get the spirit that animates their 
works simply from the aesthetical attributes of the object, which ac- 
company the logical and stimulate the imagination, so that it thinks 
more by their aid, although in an undeveloped way, than could be 
comprehended in a concept and therefore in a definite form of words.’® 
Kant holds that often in poetry a rational or logical concept is being 
expressed. The aesthetic attributes (the concrete images) are used, along 
with rational attributes, to express the object of the poem which is a 
rational concept. The aesthetic attributes furnish the spirit which ani- 
mates the expression of the object and stimulates the imagination, there- 
by expanding thought (reflections, memories) though in an indefinite, 
indeterminate, unspecifiable manner. He gives as an example of the way 
in which a rational idea may be animated by aesthetic attributes part of a 
poem by Frederick the Great.* We notice immediately the contrast be- 
tween the first two lines and the remainder of the poem. The first two 
lines comprise a rational exhortation, didactic in nature, to face death in 
a certain manner. This is more like a sermon or a piece of advice than a 
poem. The remainder of the poem, on the other hand, deals with con- 
crete sensible images—sun, horizon, rays of light, and smiles—connected 
in imagination into an image of dusk. The first two lines comprise the 
rational idea expressed in a rational or logical fashion (i.e. in discursive, 
prose style). The remainder, symbolically expressing the former, is an 
aesthetical attribute expressed not by concepts (e.g. Death) but by sen- 
sible images (e.g. sun). In Kant’s analysis of the poem he says that the 
poet 

quickens his rational idea of a cosmopolitan disposition at the end of life by an 
attribute which the imagination (in remembering all the pleasures of a beautiful 
summer day that are recalled at its close by a serene evening) associates with that 


representation, and which excites a number of sensations and secondary representa~ 
tions for which no expression is found.® 


I think that for Kant the concrete sensible images (the aesthetical 
attributes) were usually not the whole of a poem, but more a device for 
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“quickening or animating the rational idea’ in much the same way as 
cognitive nature or experience is enhanced or “dressed up’ in aesthetic 
apprehension. Kant also notes? that the reverse may also be true—that a 
rational concept, e.g. virtue, can act as a logical attribute of a sensible 
representation, e.g. a sunrise, so his theory may not be so one-sided as I 
have, perhaps, indicated. 

There is still another way in which imagination is related to under- 
standing in aesthetic judgements. The rational idea expressed in a poem 
is, according to Kant, the purpose of the poem, the poet’s intention as 
the conscious end preconceived in his mind. The imagination is, then, 
the means or instrument for the intended purpose of the understanding. 
Kant says: 

As an artistic talent (genius) presupposes a definite concept of the product as the 
purpose, and therefore understanding; but it also presupposes a representation (al- 
though an indeterminate one) of the material, i.e. of the intuition, for the present- 
ment of this concept, and, therefore, a relation between the imagination and the 
understanding.1° 


Furthermore, this particular relation of the cognitive faculties amounts 
to subjective purposiveness of the faculties for one another in ‘un- 
designed subjective purposiveness in the free accord of the imagination 
with the legislature of the understanding’. 
- This offers new meaning to the concept of subjective purposiveness. 
The key words in the above passage are ‘undesigned’ and ‘free accor- 
dance’. In cognition there is nothing to marvel at in the harmony of the 
imagination and the understanding. The imagination in its cognitive 
employment is completely bound and determined by the prescriptive 
law of understanding. One is not surprised, therefore, that they accord in 
cognition (just as there is nothing to marvel at in the obedience of slaves 
to their master). One is surprised, however (especially if one is a Kan- 
tian), to find beauty in some completely isolated or deserted place (as at 
the bottom of the ocean) where it is only by chance, if at all, that anyone 
ever penetrates to appreciate it. It is where one thing appears suited to 
another but where there is no known or discoverable cause or reason for 
this agreement that one speaks of purposiveness. The action of the 
imagination in quickening the rational concepts of the understanding 
in works of art is called purposive because there is no set of rules which 
would completely explain how the two work together. Kant explains in 
the Methodology why there can be no set of rules for bringing about 
such a relation; that is, for training geniuses. 

The freedom of the imagination in its aesthetic employment from the 
understanding and the purposive harmony of the imagination and the 
understanding mutually explain one another. The imagination is here 
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free because there is no set of rules (as there is in its cognitive employ- 
ment) which completely determines and in retrospect explains its 
operation. Because there is no such set of rules and because there is, at 
the same time, a harmonious agreement involved between the imagina- 
tion and the understanding, the relation is one of subjective purposive- 
ness. ‘Subjective’ since the relation established is just the sort to cause 
pleasure in the subject, i.e. as though designed to please.) 

One may certainly wonder at this point, however, if I am on the right 
track at all, since all I have said by way of explaining the peculiar rela- 
tion of the imagination and understanding in aesthetic judgements of 
taste I have taken from passages of the Critique of Judgment dealing with 
the concept of genius. Genius is what furnishes the spirit which animates 
works of art; but for Kant spirit and taste are opposed in certain respects. 
Genius is the spontaneous, free, sensuous, uninhibited pole of aesthetic 
production; taste the pole of limitation, discipline, control. But this 
sounds remarkably like the distinction between the roles of imagination 
and understanding in their aesthetic employment (employed in the 
former in producing works of art and in the latter in judging and appre- 
ciating them), Kant says as much when he states: “To ask whether it is 
more important for the things of beautiful art that genius or taste should 
be displayed is the same as to ask whether it depends more on imagina- 
tion or on judgement.... Taste, like judgement in general, is the disci- 
pline (or training) of genius; it clips its wings, it makes it cultured and 
polished; but, at the same time, it gives guidance as to where and how 
far it may extend itself if it is to remain purposive. ™ The relation of 
genius to taste is just that of imagination to understanding. If this is so, 
we shall have succeeded in gathering together various seemingly dis- 
jointed reflections about a central interest of Kant in the Critique of 
Judgment—the role of the imagination in animating the understanding 
and the role of the understanding in guiding and controlling the imagi- 
nation in aesthetic judgements. Section 50 does not contradict what I 
have been saying, but only states that while the imagination is not com- 
pletely bound and determined by rules as in its cognitive employment, 
it is not, on the other hand, absolutely free either. Absolute freedom 
would contradict and violate its harmony with the understanding. The 
number of images, for example, which could be employed as symbols 
of the totalitarian state is not fixed, but indefinite; at the same time it is 
not the case that just any image will do. There are some that clearly will 
not do. The imagination is free, then, to operate under the general rule 
that it supply symbols analogous to the rational idea conceived as the 
purpose of the artistic product. This general rule, stipulation or quali- 
fication is one of Kant’s meanings for the term ‘understanding’; that is, 
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the word ‘understanding’ stands in some contexts for regulation 
generally. Unlike schematism, finally, the precise manner in which an 
image symbolizes a rational concept is indeterminate, though not 
arbitrary. 

Going back to the beginning of this paper, then (the opening passage 

from Daval), the ‘harmony’ and ‘free play’ of the cognitive faculties 
mutually qualify and limit each other. That is, in their aesthetic employ- 
ment the imagination and understanding must work together in har- 
mony (I and II) yet with the stipulation or qualification that they be 
mutually free from any strict determination by the other (III and IV); 
on the other hand the relationship of the cognitive faculties in aesthetic 
judgements of taste must be a free relationship, yet with the stipulation 
or qualification that they be suited or as though designed for each other, 
mutually contributory to the activity of the other. The combination of 
this harmony and free play is the subjective purposiveness of the cogni- 
tive faculties for each other—working together without being com- 
pelled or determined by rules to do so. 
- The imagination is influenced by the understanding in that the form 
of the representation of the imagination is formful and bound, like those 
representations of the imagination which become objects of cognition. 
In this way beautiful (hence, formful) objects are distinct from sublime 
(hence, formless and boundless)—-so distinct in fact that the latter are not 
really ‘objects’ at all in the strict Kantian sense. The understanding is 
influenced by the imagination in that the imagination quickens or en- 
livens, gives spirit to the understanding. The imagination in aesthetic 
experience is free from the servile relations to the understanding which it 
has in its cognitive employment. And the understanding though 
guided and coaxed by the imagination as a football team is supposedly 
coaxed and guided by the cheering section or its own ‘team spirit’ or as 
a dancer by music—is still left undetermined by the imagination owing 
to the fact that the understanding is always incapable of a total com- 
prehension of the representations of the imagination. This, I take it, is at 
least a part of what Kant means by the agreement or harmony of 
imagination and understanding in judgements of taste. 
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An Inquiry into the Aesthetics of Schiller and Sartre 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR a comparison of Schiller’s (1759-1805) and Sartre’s 
(1905- ) writings cannot be given in advance but only through the 
inquiry itself. To a mind opened through Sartre, Schiller sheds the trap- 
pings of morality and rhetoric with which generations of German 
Oberlehrer have given him an aura of bourgeois decorum and the status 
of a classic. With their first plays both Schiller and Sartre reacted to 
circumstances of suppression and terror, ‘situated’ themselves against and 
through the terms of the oppressors. Both were, as Sartre declared for 
himself and his fellow resistance-writers, “brutally integrated in history 
and... driven to make a literature of historicity’.1 Both reflect on art in 
essays and criticism; both recognize art as a specific ‘privilege’ of man, 
his freedom to negate the density and opaqueness of reality and to set 
up his own ‘imaginary world’. 


SCHILLER: 
‘The reality of things is in their action; 
their appearance is man’s act, and a mind 
that feeds on appearance has already ceased 
to enjoy what it receives, but enjoys what 
it does,’ 

‘Because only the aesthetic state of mind 
gives rise to freedom, it is easy to realize 
that it cannot stem from the latter and thus 
cannot have a moral origin.’ 

‘Beauty . . . serves no single intellectual 
or moral purpose; it does not find one 
single truth. . . .’4 


SARTRE: 
f.. . to posit an image 1s to construct an 
object on the fringe of the whole of reality, 
which means therefore to hold the real 
at a distance, to free oneself from it, in a 
word, to deny it. . . . For consciousness to 
be able to imagine . . . it must be free.” 
“Beauty 1s a value applicable only to the 
imagmary and which means the negation 
of the world in its essential structure. This 
is why it is stupid to confuse the moral 
with the aesthetic. 


Art is final unto itself, fundamentally set off against all categories 
which apply to “being-in-the-world’. Like Schiller, Sartre cannot evade 
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the allusion to Kant’s definition of the aesthetic state of mind as “dis- 
interested satisfaction’. But Sartre disagrees profoundly with Schiller in 
one specific respect. In his opinion man’s ontological freedom takes 
precedence over his capacity of imagination, while Schiller maintained 
that only to imagine constitutes freedom. In truth, as we shall see, each 
statement is dialectically implied in the other. 

In 1794 Schiller expounded his aesthetics in a series of twenty-seven 
letters entitled The Aesthetic Education of Mankind. Fundamentally in- 
debted to Kant’s recent Critique of Judgement (1790), he nevertheless 
developed his concepts with increasing independence and with an 
urgency of self-analysis and self-realization. The Kantian dualism of 
matter and form is only suspended in play, in which the ‘sensuous world 
which otherwise oppresses us as a mere raw material, which burdens us 
as a blind power, is removed into objective distance, transformed into 
a free product of our mind’.’ This ‘suspension and distance’ is brought 
about by the ‘principle of freedom in man’.® Its object is the beautiful. 
Only in play can man reach his ultimate freedom, only in play is human 
consciousness free to intend its own freedom. Schiller’s words are clear: 
‘the aesthetic state of mind is a whole in itself, because it unites all causes 
of its origin and of its continuation in itself’.® 

Accordingly the work of art brings together in conflict its material 
(the fable, the plot, the ‘Stoffartige’ as Schiller significantly terms it) and 
the form. ‘Form’ denotes the intention of the mind to structure, to erect 
a scaffold of control, order and reason which appropriate the material. 
Schiller goes so far as to claim that ‘in a truly beautiful work of art, 
contents should do nothing, but form everything. ... The proper secret 
of the art of a master is to erase the matter by means of the form.’!° In 
listening more closely to such programmatic formulae and to the rhythm 
and tempo of Schiller’s language in general one detects a hammering 
tone of almost imperious assertiveness. In spite of his theoretical ‘re- 
conciliation’ of form and matter in the freedom of the human mind at 
play, a residuum of his own situation penetrates his thought: the im- 
placable duality of master and slave. Not only does he feel the matter of 
the world—reality—with Hegel as ‘reserved and obstinate alienness’* 
but in his poem The Ideal and Life (1795) ‘the anguish of earthly things’ 
and ‘life’s heavy dream-image’ throw their pale light on existence; in 
Poetry of Life, from the same year, the face of life itself is ‘pale’. 

The fact of Schiller’s long sickness (consumption) and resolute will to 
pull himself together in the face of the inevitable acquire significance in 
the larger context of his life-work. In a heroic effort he wants to subdue, 
even to ‘annihilate’, the unfree nature of body and things and to assert 
himself through ‘the principle of freedom in man’. Necessarily the 
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drama becomes his proper domain, where the constant struggle of free- 
dom and non-freedom, of ideal and fatal reality, unfolds out of the 
momentum released in man’s freedom to negate. The material is driven 
into the grasp of the idea; the idea disrupts the intolerable passive 
coherence of the world, though his later works and fragments in their 
dialects of being and semblance tend to draw a veil over the clear-cut 
opposition of true and false. In the late drama-fragment Demetrius—the 
tragedy of knowledge and ignorance of the false young Tsar recalling to 
mind the tragedy of Oedipus—higher insight demands the maintenance 
of false pretence, while the deceptive semblance becomes the revelatory 
moment of truth. The suspension of true and false in a cloud of uncer- 
tainty is the machination of a conscious or tragically unwitting deceiver. 
With conspicuous precision many of Schiller’s iridescent formulations 
of ‘freedom’ apply equally well to the swindler: he is indeed ‘transform- 
ing the sensuous world [reality] into a free product of his mind’ ;* he is 
also ‘free and defined through himself’;}* he ‘annihilates the material’ 
completely in favour of his form, of his own order; in short, he is 
triumphant in an act of pure and almost aesthetically detached freedom, 
if only for an uncertain time. If the swindler can go undetected, he alone 
harbours ‘reality’ while all the others are deceived; that is to say he has 
‘un-realized’ them, he is a ‘poet’, a maker and faker of reality. Schiller 
dissipates our incredulity through the argument that it is indifferent for 
the poet ‘from which category of characters, the evil or the good, he 
chooses his heroes, because the same measure of power which is needed 
for the good is very often required for persistence in evil’.# Upon closer 
examination a group of shadowy figures emerges from Schiller’s works: 
Franz Moor, the Armenian in his Geisterseher, The Criminal through Lost 
Honour, Warbeck, Demetrius, not to speak of his more general interest 
in crime and his fascination with Cagliostro, the greatest swindler of his 
century. These ‘negative heroes’ are indeed Schiller’s Saint-Genét. 

It is a no less thorny problem to summarize Sartre’s scattered theoreti- 
cal writings on aesthetics.15 In his L’ Imaginaire (1940) a brief paragraph is 
devoted to the work of art, where Sartre ‘can at once formulate the law 
that it is an unreality’.1* His rejection of the transcendental ego!” anchors 
the positive and real in the en-soi, in the opaque, closed substantiality of 
things into which human consciousness pierces a hole, a mere negative. 
Consciousness possesses the unique and privileged capacity to suspend the 
- real. This, its freedom, is accomplished purely in art. 

Rarely, but conspicuously, the name of Kant is found peeping shyly 
here and there from among Sartre’s pages, Kant who had given Schiller 
his historical platform and the acute means of argument. With both Kant 
and Schiller the aesthetic state of mind is a ‘disinterested’ one. But ‘this 
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gratuitousness (of the beautiful), far from worrying us,’ says Sartre, ‘is 
our pride and we know that it is the image of freedom’. “The work of 
art is gratuitous because it is absolute end | fin absolue] and it proposes it- 
self to the spectator as a categorical imperative.® Through its ‘call’ the 
work is destined ‘at the same time to unveil the world [dévoiler] and to 
propose it as a duty [tdche] to the generosity of the reader’.1* The reveal- 
ing power of art will enable the reader to take consciousness [ prendre 
conscience] of himself and thus of himself in a specific, irreducible and 
inescapable situation. Whether he does so only by imagining a different 
world (and thus unrealizing his present reality), or whether he takes up 
the ‘call of the work’ and sets out to active destruction of the extant 
order, he will negate in either case. The work of art is implicitly defined 
as an act of rebellion: for Sartre against the ‘bad faith’ of bourgeois, 
ecclesiastical, party and other ideologies, for the young Schiller against 
the oppressive, absolutist social order of the later eighteenth century. 
But surely this is not to be taken as a justification of well-known claims 
for Schiller, who is easily misinterpreted as a pseudo-socialist revolution- 
ary.*° Rather the work of art as ‘image of freedom’ is always rebellious 
since it negates other works in its imperative claim, or—as Sartre says— 
its ‘call’. 

Sartre and Camus have emerged most fully through and in their 
literary ‘call to revolt’; Schiller first took full consciousness of himself in 
his years of forced study and regimented life in the military academy of 
his absolutist superiors. As though responding to the terror of the estab- 
lishment with its own weapon, his first play, The Robbers (1781), ex- 
ploded as a revelatory and imperious call to action. Sartre’s heroes 
realize with their creator the ‘basic absurdity of existence’, but they 
cannot flinch from the burden of facing their situation. If they are 
necessarily ‘negative heroes’, they are by no means nihilists, because “a 
lucid vision of the darkest of situations is already, by itself, an act of 
optimism: it implies in fact that this situation is thinkable . . . and that 
we can rescue ourselves at least in our mind... hence we can already 
overcome it and make our resolutions facing it, even if these resolutions 
are desperate ones’.*! Again Schiller’s essay On the Sublime (1801) 
furnishes a parallel: ‘Face to face shall fatality (das Verhängnis) reveal 
itself to us!—Not in ignorance of the dangers around us—only in 
intimate knowledge of them is there salvation for us.’ 

At the close of The Robbers Schiller lets his paradigmatic rebel ‘choose’ 
what he would like to have been, what he will be: through the murder 
of his fiancée, whom he sacrifices to the wayward gang of his fellow- 
outlaws, he has chosen to be free and doomed at the same time. ‘Look 
here,’ he shouts at his comrades, ‘now you are nothing more than boys, 
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and I—am free.’* By adding the first properly criminal act to his pre- 
vious deeds of rebellion he has at once made them all absurd. He uses his 
freedom to refuse himself. Now he is ready to do what he would never 
have considered before; he gives himself up to the police. 

It is surprising that Schiller and Sartre attribute to incest a very similar 
significance. In Schiller’s late drama-fragment Agrippina Agrippina, in a 
last desperate attempt to regain control over her son Nero, resorts to 
seducing him. Evil turns inward and fortifies itself impregnably, as Léni 
and Franz von Gerlach do in Les Séquestrés d’ Altona. In both instances— 
as already in Sophocles’s Oedipus—the rupture of the evil bond will 
precipitate destruction. When found guilty man can refuse to accept the 
fact and revert to trickery or insanity; yet when the guilt is finally 
‘revealed’ to him through his taking consciousness of it, he can also be 
his own judge. He will testify to his own deeds as Karl Moor in The 
Robbers does, making his gang the witness of his refusal to be with them 
what he had wanted to be to himself: in absurdly destroying his love he 
destroys his men and his own revolt, he is undone through his own act 
of judgement. In Les Séquestrés d’ Altona Franz von Gerlach, who is ‘the 
witness of all men’, is finally able to pass sentence on himself. It is the 
old tragedy: the revelation of man to himself in a painful dialectical 
process. But there is no sphinx posing the deadly question and no fatal 
blindness to be enlightened.-Man is his own sphinx, his own blindness 
and fate, his own judge and sometimes even his own executioner. “The 
tragic is a mode, a specific manner of threatening or concluded annihila- 
tion, namely the dialectical one. . . . Only one destruction is tragic; that 
which results from the unity of contradictions, from the sudden revul- 
sion (Umschlag) of something into its opposite, from self-dissension.’™ 
Only Franz von Gerlach is a truly tragic figure; the protagonists of Huis 
clos and Le Diable et le Bon Dieu act out the bloody farce of refused or 
travestied freedom; their lives are absurd. In a new way the play achieves 
the old catharsis through the process of a person’s becoming other than 
he thought himself to be, through the lifelong and constant undoing to- 
wards another future. Sartre’s slogan-like formulae, such as “being con- 
demned to freedom’, are then only superficially melodramatic; ag 
belong rather to his philosophical jargon. 

Sartre—rarely pedantic and a vituoso of purgative dialectics—has set 
forth time and again what he considers the timely virtues of literature: 
*,.. as the work of art. . . is not a simple description of the present, but 
a judgement of this present in the name of a future, as every book, 
finally, contains a call (appel), its presence to itself has already outstripped 
itself’.*5 Literature should enable the reader to realize his situation fully, 
to take up the call of the work, to respond and thus take ‘responsibility’. 
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He should develop the capacity to choose and—through his acts—to 
make history. Sartre’s works have been called a ‘literature of desperate 
situations’, because he considers the absolutes of torture or death as the 
most effective experimental condition under which to demonstrate the 
ultimate prise de conscience. Critically one must point out that to choose 
is always to choose something. Sartre’s philosophical somersault pretends 
that freedom—even where it is denied—cannot be obliterated. But it 
seems inadmissible to assert in the concrete and particular ‘situation’ 
what is only true in a philosophical system. If Sartre has insisted on the 
ontological dimension of art as freedom which intends itself, he has 
also summoned it to political function. Its purposes are negation (of the 
given) and projection (of a future). ‘It is not sufficient to give to the writer 
the freedom to say everything: it is necessary for him to write for a 
public which also has the freedom to change everything. . . . In one 
word: literature is, by its nature, the subjectivity of a society in per- 
manent revolution. In such a society literature would overcome the 
antinomy of word and action.’# 

Schiller had—for a time—similar aspirations, when he urgently 
wrote in 1792 to the publisher Göschen that he deemed it necessary in 
the present revolutionary circumstances to write about the German 
Reformation, and he ventured to say that he ‘considers this a great, 
politically important task’ through which ‘a capable writer could play 
a... historical role’.?” It is precisely because of this ‘call’ of the work that 
art is always also political: political in the sense that it concerns itself— 
even where it is not openly committed—with the life which is ours. 
This is the ‘danger of art’ so keenly realized and utilized by any estab- 
lishment primarily and precariously concerned with self-perpetuation. 
Art is at once the most persuasive propaganda-tool and the most elusive 
enemy. The phenomenology of ‘totalitarian art’®* has not yet been writ- 
ten, but it may be taken for granted that its successes and failures are 
likely to be rooted in the intrinsic nature of the work of art as a ‘call 
(Oana 
It becomes clear that the freedom of the image—namely to suspend 
and negate the real—is also ‘the image of freedom’. The one point in 
which Sartre and Schiller appeared to differ radically from one another 
is reconciled. If Schiller pretended that the aesthetic state of mind only 
gives rise to freedom, while Sartre held freedom as the source of 
imagination, they encircled the dialectic essence of freedom itself: free- 
dom can only be through what is already freedom. At the end of his 
Aesthetic Education of Mankind Schiller evoked utopically the idea of an 
‘aesthetic state’: “To give freedom through freedom is the principle of 
this state.’ 
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AMSTERDAM: AUGUST 23RD-28TH, 1964 
By Ruth Saw 


HOLLAND AND the City of Amsterdam welcomed us magnificently. The 
Minister of Education, Arts and Science, the Mayor of Amsterdam and 
the Rector of the University addressed us at the opening session held in 
a former church of the Dutch Reform, now used as a hall by the Uni- 
versity. The wooden frames on the walls still held the numbers, pre- 
sumably of the hymns sung years ago at the last service and now 
varnished as a permanent memorial. The great pulpit, however, stood 
unused; our speakers used a small lectern below. The next evening, the 
Government of the Netherlands and the City gave a reception for us in 
the Rijksmuseum. We were able to stroll around and drink our wine 
while we sat and gazed at the Rembrandts and Vermeers. We were also 
given a lunch and civic reception at Arnhem in the beautiful new Town 
Hall. Afterwards, we were taken out to the Muller-Kroller Museum 
which stands in one of the Dutch National Parks. There was an effective 
display of outdoor sculpture here. The weather was hot and sunny and 
we were able to see old Amsterdam beautifully from the canals and the 
new buildings farther out by coach. The new houses and flats showed 
the Dutch genius for domestic architecture and interior decoration. 
The Congress was large—386 people attended, representing 28 
different countries. The largest single contingent—81—came from 
France, and 20 people came from behind the Iron Curtain. Of our 30 
members in attendance, 16 presented papers or presided at meetings. 
With such large numbers and such a variety of languages, it was not to 
be expected that the general theme of the Congress—Innovation and 
Tradition—would be systematically explored and developed. Apart from 
the few plenary sessions, the Congress divided itself into seven sections 
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running simultaneously, at each of which there were from four to eight 
papers. It was necessary to make up one’s own programme and go from 
room to room, guided by names, topics and language. It was impossible 
to get a general view of the tendencies in contemporary aesthetics, nor 
is it possible now to give any account of separate papers. When the 
Proceedings appears it will be time to form an assessment. The chief 
value of such large conferences lies in the opportunities for meeting 
fellow aestheticians and for giving body to what has hitherto been a 
name at the end of an article. There was little sustained discussion such 
as we enjoyed at our own small conference last September, but there 
was the exhilaration of meeting different methods in philosophy, 
gleams of inspiration rather than a steady illumination. 


There follow amplifications or abbreviations of some papers which were read 
at the Congress by members from this country. [Ed.] 


AESTHETIC INVOLVEMENT AND DETACHMENT 
By David Pole 


THE AESTHETIC attitude, in contrast with ordinary practical attitudes, is 
generally characterized as detached; but contrast it with what I shall call 
the scientific attitude and you will find it involved or engagé. For we 
view things here not analytically but holistically; not as neutrals, con~- 
cerned only to describe and explain, but interestedly—for or against. It 
is a mode of vision that peoples the world, paints the face of things, with 
qualities, so-called tertiary or physiognomic qualities, which traditional 
scientific thinking knows nothing of; or else knows of them as illusions 
or the like. Let me illustrate, and I shall use Shakespeare for the purpose. 
King Lear, returned from hunting and finding Kent, disguised as a poor 
man, waiting in his hall, asks him who he is and what he wants. He is a 
man, Kent answers (characteristically), and wants service. The dialogue 
proceeds: “Who wouldst thou serve?’—‘You.’—‘Dost thou know me, 
fellow?’—‘No, sir; but you have that in your countenance which I 
would fain call master. — What’s that??—‘Authority.’ 

Now the authority in Lear’s countenance is in the strictest sense a 
physiognomic quality. By all means let us call it a quality (as Sibley and 
Beardsley do); but if so, let us add that it is a quality in a very different 
sense from ordinary qualities like colour and shape. It is a quality, it 
appears, inherently connected with action, in this case at least; Kent sees 
Lear as a man to be obeyed. At its core, therefore, there is a kind of 
appraisal or judgement. For to call a man fit to command is obviously to 
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judge or appraise. Hence I called this attitude involved or engagé, not 
simply detached. 

But not yet, perhaps, precisely ‘this attitude’. I suppose that the 
authority visible in a man’s face is an aesthetic quality; much like the 
quality—grandeur, for want of adequate words—the giant grandeur of 
Michelangelo’s dome, or the quieter dignity, serenity of St. Paul’s. 
Kent's attitude (or that of the poor man he is impersonating) is, however, 
not aesthetic but practical; he sees—merely sees—and acts accordingly. 
For him there is no question of pausing to contemplate the aesthetic 
quality for its own sake. Yet such contemplation is to be recognized as 
one development, a natural and inevitable one in appropriate circum- 
stances, of that primary practical stance, our normal stance amidst those 
‘currents of action’ which are bound to constitute the main business of 
most people’s lives. We may notice another development too, the oppo- 
site development in a sense. ‘Intuitive’ judgements are notoriously fal- 
lible, appearances being deceptive. Kent, we saw, has no time for pure 
aesthetic contemplation. Nor does he pause, suspending judgement as a 
scientist would, until he can analyse and rationalize, and so make 
explicit all those slight signs and connexions that the first immediate 
response was most likely based on. To do that would be to move, as I 
have hinted, in the direction of science. The scientific attitude charac- 
teristically requires us to suspend judgement and wait for evidence; to 
suppress natural promptings and moral views. Science sets out to be 
ethically neutral—or, more widely, evaluatively neutral (a goal which, 
of course, it can never really reach; but it can, so to speak, postpone the 
issue, push overt evaluation towards the horizon of its concerns). 

That ‘scientific’ detachment is often—despite the distinction—practi- 
cally necessary too. To judge soundly of practical things one needs pre- 
cisely that capacity to attend coolly and impartially to evidence and 
argument. Yet, strange as it seems, the opposite quasi-aesthetic bent is 
just as much part of it. A quick and strong sense of those physiognomic 
qualities of things—what in another context we should naturally call 
aesthetic qualities—in effect, a gift for making immediate judgements 
like Kent’s judgement of Lear—practical sense and ability involves no~ 
thing more plainly than that. It seems, then, that we require both; and, 
on the other hand, in this practical sphere we cannot fully indulge or 
develop either. The practical attitude has its own objects, its own con- 
cerns always pressing on it. It has no time to pause over aesthetic quali- 
ties merely to contemplate them, merely to see and feel them to the full; 
nor to pursue merely intellectual interests, to analyse and explain, to 
satisfy curiosity for its own sake or the human desire to understand. But 
now let that practical pressure be once removed, set free those divergent 
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tendencies, and there emerges a development pointing, one way, to- 
wards pure science and in the other towards pure art. Neither pure art 
nor pure science is immediately practical or useful; one has traditionally 
been said to pursue truth and the other beauty; yet each in its origins is 
bound up with the practical and grows naturally out of it. Those ten- 
dencies initially conflict; within the practical sphere each partly inhibits 
and is inhibited by the other. Hence each, in a sense, demands its liberty 
—a demand that grows out of the practical attitude itself. 

There is a permanent tug-of-war, it would seem—we recurrently 
hear of it—between the humanistic and scientific outlook; between the 
approach of analytic minds and that of intuitive-holistic ones; between 
Pesprit de géométrie and Pesprit de finesse. That opposition, I believe, is 
real and inevitable; both ways of seeing the world must, more or less 
peacefully, co-exist—though doubtless with plenty of mutual abuse. 
‘Sterile’, “formalistic’ and so on, are terms for the former party to throw 
at the latter; who retaliate with ‘mystery-mongering’, ‘vague’, ‘sub- 
jective’ and the like. 

One of these complaints may be worth a further word. These judge- 
ments I have been speaking of, say an aesthetic judgement concerning 
‘authoritativeness’—are they in any way verifiable? This word ‘veri- 
fiable’ and its negative enjoy enormous prestige. Now in practical con- 
texts, as opposed to aesthetic ones, we should normally trust ourselves to 
distinguish, though not infallibly, between better and worse judges. But 
in practical contexts, the answer will be, such judgements are verifiable 
too, at least in principle. We can put the owner of the authoritative 
voice in a position of command and observe how he performs. True, 
there remain further practical difficulties; in any particular case he may 
fail for all sorts of reasons, yet we might persist, and rightly persist, in 
our original view. The factors involved are complex and obscure. 

Suppose our verificationist allows us all such cases, as he surely must, 
but brings down his axe on the last one—where the quality is viewed 
strictly aesthetically, enjoyed only for its own sake. Doubtless there are 
differences between this and the previous case; but the analogy, on any 
showing, is pretty striking too. How one wonders, does he know or 
decide that a hard line must be drawn precisely here? The answer, I fear, 
is likely to be that he does not know but simply ‘decides’; positivistically 
minded philosophers, generally uncomfortable with questions of the 
justification of first principle, fall back on decision. If so, our answer is 
simple: we decide differently, and that’s all. One need not be troubled 
by dogmatism—and, as I said, the analogy is anywhere impressive. 
There is, however, another answer as well; the right method with a dog- 
matist is to steal his clothing. Verificationists have to allow what they 
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call ‘indirect verification’ of statements about scientific unobservables 
and ‘weak verification’ of laws. Now aesthetic judgements, too, we can 
tell him, are indirectly verifiable in their way—with a different twist, 
their own kind of indirectness. We verify them, indirectly, by way of 
verifying the corresponding practical statements; there is the procedure, 
the method. In verifying the judgement that Lear is a man of true 
authority, in the straightforward way, by watching his conduct, you 
would eo ipso verify the corresponding aesthetic judgement on his voice, 
and again on similar voices and other things. True, in either case two 
different judges may still differ, and no simple process exists for resolving 
the difference—as by observation. Our only course, in both cases alike, 
is to compare similar judgements of the two judges, assess general evi- 
dence of their competence and so on. 

So we, too, if we choose to claim the title, are warrantable verifica- 
tionists; even on that point, that principle, we need not decide differently 
—not that I really believe that first principles in aesthetics (or morals, 
science or anywhere else) can be set up by this procedure called ‘deci- 
sion’. They require, on my view, to be justified. As to that, to see some- 
thing of how both the aesthetic attitude and its quasi opposite, the scienti- 
fic, are based in, and inevitably grow out of, that primitive practical 

_attitude that any living thing must adopt, is at least a beginning. 


OBSCENITY: A NEW DANGER IN LITERATURE 
By R. Meager 


You MAY wonder what my subject is doing in a congress devoted to 
Aesthetics at all. Iconstantly recur to this worry myself, so I should like to. 
present my recurring answer to myself as a preliminary gambit to my 
paper. I began to be interested in the concept of the obscene when it 
occurred to me that the judgement that an object is obscene is closely. 
parallel in certain ways to the judgement that an object is sublime—and 
in ways which bring it under Kant’s account of the aesthetic judgement. 
For the differentia of the judgement of the obscene from the general 
judgement of the shocking seems to me to be that it involves, as well as 
an explicit reference to an object or situation judged shocking, an implicit 
reference to an enjoyment in one’s perceptual experience of the object as 
shocking, expressed in the judgement that the object is obscene. This 
enjoyment, moreover, is of a special and characteristically aesthetic kind, 
namely, it is the felt enjoyable conflict in the perceptual dispositions 
involved in the judgement; again namely, the dispositions involved in 
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rational appraisal of, and the dispositions involved in responding sen- 
suously to, the object. In order to judge an object or situation, or a piece 
of writing or a filthy postcard as obscene, in the standard non-derivative 
form of this judgement, one must be basing this judgement on feeling in 
one’s own perceptual response to the object the characteristic pleasure 
of this special sort of conflict. (Of course, as in the case of the other aes- 
thetic judgements, of beauty or of the sublime, there are derivative non- 
aesthetic judgements expressed in the same words but based on repeating 
other people’s genuine aesthetic judgements, or one’s own in a more re- 
sponsive mood, or on the application to the object of one’s general 
moral principles and experience of human nature to yield a judgement 
as to what will evoke from most people with less well-trained suscepti- 
bilities than one’s own a genuine aesthetic judgement of obscenity. It is 
these last judgements that are clearly interpersonal and are at issue in the 
law courts, and they may well for that reason be practically the most 
important judgements of obscenity, but it is my claim that they must be 
regarded as logically derivative from the form of judgement I have 
called the standard, non-derivative, genuine aesthetic judgement.) It is 
on the basis of this view of the judgement of the obscene that I take it 
to be of general interest in Aesthetics. 

Obscenity is difficult to deal with (as a concept) largely because it has 
an air of vagueness. In D. H. Lawrence’s account of it in Pornography and 
Obscenity he points to a general connexion with shockingness, but this 
must at least give us not his suggested equivalent ‘what shocks me’, but 
an interpersonal ‘what one ought to be shocked at’, if there is to be a 
debatable, let alone a decidable, let alone a legal question of obscenity in 
an object or situation at all. If we take this suggestion as a starting-point 
there are some observations to be made about being shocked at things. 
Being shocked at something is not a simple passive attitude: I am not 
shocked at but by a live wire unwarily clasped. Furthermore my being 
shocked at you is necessarily my being shocked not at you simpliciter, but 
at your duplicity or turpitude or quarrelsomeness: i.e. at you as falling 
under some concept applied on the basis of my evaluational standpoint, 
and not merely on the basis of the general, standard-observer standpoint 
implicit in every use of descriptive language. So shockingness is not a 
straightforwardly observable characteristic and this produces the usual 
misleading appearance of vagueness in the empirical application of the 
concept. 

But obscenity is not just shockingness; many things, like your dupli- 
city, quarrelsomeness and turpitude, are shocking but not obscene. The 
obscene, and in this it is like the sublime, transports—and that this is not 
merely a coincidental resemblance is suggested by the ancient association 
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of tragedy with satyr-play. Like the sublime, the obscene effects a shift, 
or rather a doubling-up, of the reader’s or viewer’s or agent’s sense of 
selfcommitment or self-identity. In the sublime we are given a new 
(according to Longinus) or a double (according to Kant) sense of our- 
selves implicit in our experience of an object as sublime. Implicit in my 
regarding the tremendous Alps as sublime is a double conception of my- 
self as not only human, and so small in bodily size and power, but also 
Godlike in my indefinitely extending powers of understanding and self- 
determination. In the obscene we also adopt or are given a double sense 
of ourselves implicit in our experience of some object as obscene: of 
ourselves as not only human, and so subject to demands for the due 
thought and treatment of ourselves and other persons as of human dig- 
nity and worth, but also as potentially brutish, potentially mere animal 
digestive and procreative organisms, susceptible of direct physical desires 
and impulses, subject to inescapable physical processes, and to domina- 
tion by physical force majeure, so that combining these two conceptions 
of ourselves and others we are able in an obscene frame of mind to 
think of ourselves as using physical violence to dominate our own 
thoughts and other people’s reactions and actions; and able to think 
humiliatingly of persons through their bodies as inescapably corruptible, 
diseased and dirty by standards to which we are ourselves committed. A 
person who willingly evacuates in public is disgusting; we all must 
evacuate in appropriate situations, and only in an obscene frame of mind 
can Swift reproach Celia for this. 

I think it is essentially its springing from this double conception that 
makes thought or action obscene. We may ourselves develop this 
double conception of ourselves and/or other persons and act obscenely 
by ourselves or towards others; or we may be transported into adopting 
such a double conception by watching others acting in certain ways or 
by reading or viewing the literary or artistic expression of an obscene 
conception; ‘transported’ in the sense that in viewing this situation or 
reading this expression of a situation it is-as though we were ourselves 
enacting it in an obscene frame of mind. The actors or objects in a given 
situation may themselves be innocent of this double conception and 
hence not themselves be or be acting obscenely, though their actions 
evoke the conception from an onlooker. Characteristically also, experi- 
ence under this obscene conception gives us a certain type of pleasure, 
the self-condemned pleasure of the self-condemned liberation from 
human standards of thought or action, in the gratification, or fantasy- 
gratification, of immediate physical desires or fantasies of domination. 
Hence the obscene in art and literature usually succeeds in transporting 
us not because of its having a peculiarly powerful expressive form, which 
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would demand artistic excellence of it, but because of the peculiarly 
powerful attraction of what it presents. 

If this account is roughly correct, obscenity is a matter not of simple 

action or observation, but of action or observation under a certain con- 
ception of things or persons: the conception in which persons are thought 
of or acted upon as if they were non-rational usable animals or material 
bodies, or conversely in which material things or presumably mindless 
animals are thought of or acted towards as if they were persons, while at 
the same time their real character is also vividly recognized. Only 
through this double-think can we derive the characteristic pleasure of 
the obscene, in the use of bodies to force the compliance of, or of bodily 
satisfactions to counterfeit the satisfactions of, or of bodily humiliations 
to abase, that elusive source of action, reaction and satisfaction, the free 
spirit of man (or woman). Whereas the sublime at least promises to 
provide an eternity of significant reflection in a moment of illumination, 
the obscene pretends to liberate us from the inhibiting influence of the 
_ built-in perennial human concern for objective truth and lasting per- 
sonal relations, to allow the irresponsible manipulation and enjoyment 
of bodies as stand-ins for persons in the sensations and fantasies of the 
moment. So much for the obscene itself. Now as to its dangers for 
literature. 

Commercial obscenity is a perennial and generally easily identifiable 
phenomenon. It deals with objects and situations which under our 
ordinary, indeed our cliché-fixed, conception of them evoke attitudes 
recognized as obscene by reference to accepted prevalent social standards; 
indeed its commercial success depends on this. But since the moral and 
religious assurance of the Puritan-Philistine era has melted away, carry- 

-ing with it its definite conception of the behaviour appropriate to and 
from human beings as such, a field of possibly well-intentioned obscenity 
has opened up where it is only uneasily identifiable, and thus becomes a 
serious artistic danger. For if it is not clear what attitudes and impulses 
are rationally to be condemned as brutish, as unsuited to human dignity, 
as involving the misuse of bodies in lieu of the fully human transactions 
of persons; and if the attitudes and impulses condemned as brutish by 
orthodoxy are seriously held by a reformer to be morally necessary to a 
full and satisfying human life, the transporting obscene in literature and 
art becomes only uneasily distinguishable from the transporting sublime. 
And reformers in such situations are almost certain to summon art and 
literature, successfully or unsuccessfully, to their aid. And when a re- 
former like Lawrence meets an expressive genius like Lawrence (and the 
connexion between the two Lawrences is not wholly contingent) the 
distinction becomes crucial. In particular there is in the sexual act itself a 
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natural paradox that lies in wait for an unwary post-Lawrentian nove- 
list, committed to authenticity and aiming to portray life unevasively 
and with a fully particularized truth. At least in Lawrence’s view, if it is 
to be whole-heartedly engaged in and not to provide a dangerous 
opportunity for power politics, it must be experienced in mindless 
abandonment to sensation; yet it is, and must be thought of as, the vital 
focus of powerful emotional forces which may to a large extent deter- 
mine the developing outlook and personality of the participants. An 
experience requiring such mindless self-abandonment while at the same 
time being of such importance in long-term personal relationships is in 
real life a standing invitation to its abuse, permitting the infliction, and 
even more perniciously the suspicion of the infliction, of fine forms of 
cruelty and humiliation. Sex therefore has always been the favourite field 
for the obscene. And for the novelist there is the added hazard, that if he 
wants to portray life fully here he has this precarious hair-line to draw, 
between the transporting sublime portrayal of the sexual act conveying it 
with felt vividness but preserving its integral and illuminating con- 
nexion with the human situation he is concerned with and the artistic 
work he is making from it, and the transporting obscene portrayal of it 
in which the reader will not be able to avoid either enjoying the felt 
vividness of the portrayal as his own experience with a quasi-physical or 
perhaps genuinely physical enjoyment of his own sensations, though one 
self-condemned as inappropriate to literary appreciation and disruptive 
of his interest in the work producing his experience, or consciously re- 
jecting the attempted portrayal as an invitation to such vicarious enjoy- 
ment and one out of place in literature. Thus such an attempted por- 
trayal may if it succeeds be thereby obscene, and if it fails remain cold on 
the page and probably embarrassingly silly. This line between the trans- 
porting sublime and the transporting obscene in the portrayal of sex 
relationships is one which Lawrence repeatedly challenges, e.g. in Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, and it seems to me repeatedly fails to draw success- 
fully—and perhaps it isn’t there to be drawn. Perhaps we have here, in 
our naturally strong impulsive responses to sexual stimuli and our 
equally strong reflective wariness and condemnation of inappropriate 
responses to them an objective, and not merely a cultural and orthodox 
barrier beyond which any writing will be obscene. 

If the whole of this account of the obscene is acceptable, a most un- 
likely contingency, it emerges as a lurking aesthetic danger in literature 
and art, attendant especially on one newly favoured area of literary and 
artistic endeavour. 
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AESTHETICS AS META~CRITICISMS 
By Huw Morris-Jones 


Ir sHoutp be made clear at the outset that I am concerned here with 
aesthetics as a branch of Philosophy, engaged on the same tasks in its 
particular field and subject to the same limitations as all other philoso- 
phical disciplines. Philosophical aesthetics is not concerned directly with 
aesthetic objects or aesthetic experiences; it is concerned rather with 
what people say about such objects or experiences. Qua philosophy it is 
concerned with the nature of evidence and the connexion between evi- 
dence and judgement or assertion. Qua aesthetics it is concerned parti~ 
cularly with the assertions of critics who, to use Beardsley’s terms, des- 
cribe, elucidate and evaluate works of art. If those terms correctly 
designate the rôle of the critic then there arises the crucial problem of 
aesthetic relevance. For elucidation is logically prior to evaluation. Be- 
fore a critic has a right to say whether a work of art is good or bad he 
must first satisfy himself (and others) that he has discerned all the relevant 
qualities which would validate his judgement of that work. If a critic 
operates in a quasi-judicial manner then he is subject to the same require- 
ment as a judge in a court of law: he must be not only just but be seen 
to be just. 

And this raises the problem of the relationship between descriptive 
and prescriptive statements. If we grant that the former are true in any 
particular instance, what justifies a critic in the assessment of value he 
derives from them? This connexion between evidence and judgement 
occupies the central place in any logic of criticism. So in aesthetics we 
are not concerned merely with clarification, ‘clarity is not enough’, but 
also with the connexion between grounds or reasons and conclusions— 
in other words with justification. Aesthetics seeks to clarify the issues 
involved by analysis of the central concepts of criticism, such as ‘art’, 
‘truth’, ‘goodness’, ‘meaning’, ‘form’, ‘experience’, ‘feeling’, “expres- 
sion’, and so on. It seeks to justify by an examination of the kinds of 
reasons offered by the critic and the values he either extracts from or 
imposes on them. Such examination proceeds partly at any rate by 
testing the relevance of those reasons to the claims and assessments which 
constitute judicial criticism. But evidence can be relevant without being 
sufficient either in quantity or quality to justify the claim based on it. So 
the aesthetician is concerned to examine the respective degrees of re- 
levance, weight and quality on the grounds offered as justification for 
critical appraisals. And he does this by investigating the tangle of con- 
cepts involved in the dominant concept of art. It is in this sense that 
aesthetics is partly at any rate a Philosophy of Art. 
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In aesthetics we are not concerned with the rightness or wrongness of 
specific critical judgements. In any particular case a critic may be right 
for the wrong reasons. He can only be corrected by another critic equally 
competent in his skill in delineating and discriminating works of art of 
the same art-form, That is why I claim that aesthetics is not criticism but 
meta-criticism. It is not concerned directly with specific works of art. 
It is concerned rather with what critics say about them. 

Some may feel that this is a trivial or futile occupation. But, since the 
general theme of this conference is ‘Innovation and Tradition’, it will be 
sufficient to point to the distress of criticism when faced by the artist 
innovator, a recurrent situation in the history of art which is endemically 
exploratory, and the contribution of the meta-critic to allay such distress, 
to repel such feelings. 

When a work of art is located in a traditional series, the critic is self- 
confident. He has to overcome no special difficulty in understanding or 
appraising it. The craft-connexions of the art-form are established and he 
compares like to like in a familiar sequence. The evidence is clear and 
the judgement emphatic. In such a context favourable criticism is 
mostly the satisfaction of expectations. When however the traditional 
series is broken in periods of experiment and innovation, the established 
rules and devices are defied or changed owing to shifting interests or 
sensibilities, there is a breakdown in critical communication. The critic 
is baffled or distressed because he can no longer rely on the old signals; 
comparison is impossible. In this situation he may still try to apply the 
old rules and set himself to feel the familiar response, and when this does 
not occur he condemns the upstart novelty as a crime against the estab- 
lished codes of morals, manners and taste. Or, more insidiously, since he 
cannot compare like to like, he falls back on impressionism. Since he 
lacks the tools to elucidate this strange phenomenon he examines him- 
self and not the objective facts with which he is confronted. Criticism 
ceases to be either elucidatory or evaluative. It presents reports about the 
whims, interests and prejudices of the critic himself. It is no longer an 
aesthetic statement but an introverted autobiography. 

I believe Philosophical aesthetics can contribute a great deal, if it does 
its work well, in providing critics with the conceptual tools of their 
trade which will be sharper and brighter and so enable them to become 
more articulate and relevant in meeting the challenge of novelty in art. 

It will be seen therefore that Philosophical aesthetics is distinct from 
aesthetic theory or such pronouncements on art as constitute an Aes- 
thetic Manifesto. Here lies one basic difference between much contem- 
porary English (and American) writings on aesthetics and European 
writers on the other hand. The Aesthetic Theorist is concerned to issue a 
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directive in the form of a generalization about Art. And from the days 
of Aristotle on the directive embodies the theorist’s own preferences and 
valuations. In other words when he makes a statement to the cffect that 
‘all art is x, y or z’ the x, y or z consists of features in existing works of 
art which he finds commendable, as Aristotle selected aspects of the 
tragedies and epics of the fifth century B.C. and generalized them as 
essential ingredients of all good art. In so doing however he was com- 
mitting a petitio principii which all theorists are bound to commit. For 
the definition of art is so expressed that it provides the basis of valuation: 
that is to say a work of art is good (or bad) as art. But the concept of art 
is derived from what has been already established as good art. The theory 
looks as if it is the ground for criticism, whereas in fact it is the criticism 
which is the basis of the theory. The theory is a rationalization of pre- 
ferences and selections already made. And as selection implies rejection, 
this produces confusion and distress when theorists are confronted with 
change and innovation. Then the innovator in turn may try to justify his 
break with tradition by issuing a manifesto. But he also is a rationalizer. 
The manifesto is either a trumpet to call attention to his work and to 
offer his concept of art with prescriptive and descriptive statements 
intermingled. The twentieth century provides a rich collection of 
aesthetic programmes and manifestoes, from expressionism, cubism, 
surrealism, existentialism to whatever may be the fad and fancy of the 
present moment. They have a legitimate place in the practice of art and 
art-criticism so long as we see them for what they are, viz. as proposals 
or recommendations based on a selection of aspects of life and art which 
appear attractive to some at a particular time. The selection itself in- 
dicates a standard of valuation. 

If one pursues the question further and asks why should this selection 
be made, the answer involves factual data which neither aesthetics nor 
art-criticism is competent to supply. For such data may be accessible 
only to the psychologist or sociologist. The rise of empirical sciences 
concerned with personal and social life has of itself had a limiting effect 
on the scope of traditional aesthetic theory. In particular the appeal to 
‘aesthetic experience’ is now doubly suspect. It may be the kind of 
investigation which involves the use of the scientific instruments of the 
psychologist. Or it may be the kind of introspective report which con- 
temporary thought finds legitimate only if it takes a direct artistic form 
of expression, in a novel or autiobiography. 

It is for these reasons that Philosophical aesthetics in England and in 
America has limited its scope from issuing directives in the form of 
theories or manifestoes to becoming a second-order occupation as a 
criticism of criticism, not itself providing the guide-lines to action but 
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seeing where the guide-lines of others are likely to lead to. It may be a 
more limited function than has been traditionally claimed but if pursued 
with tenacity can be important in revealing what is obscure, ambiguous, 
conflicting and irrelevant in criticism and in sustaining the virtues of 
clarity, good order and a self-conscious awareness of the meaning and 
implications of our aesthetic language. 


THE TRUTH OF A SYMBOL AND SYMBOLIC TRUTH 
By Cyril Barrett 


W. M. Ursan in Language and Reality (1939) distinguishes between the 
truth of a symbol and symbolic truth. The truth of a symbol is the 
truth of the relatively non-symbolic propositions into which a symbol 
can be expanded. Thus the truth of the symbolic expression ‘the damp 
souls of housemaids’ would be the truth of the proposition: ‘House- 
maids are dispirited, dejected’, and the truth of Brancusi’s Bird in Flight 
considered as a symbol of flight would be the truth of the proposition: 
‘The flight of a bird is like a slender, elongated piece of shiny curved 
metal.’ 

Symbolic truth, on the other hand, depends on the ‘authenticity’ of 
the symbol. The authenticity of a symbol ‘involves adequacy for our 
type of consciousness and community of subjective form’. What this 
means (if I understand it correctly) is that a symbol is true if it illumi- 
nates, makes intelligible, helps us to understand something. A false or 
unauthentic symbol would, presumably, be one which either (a) was 
unintelligible in itself or (b) failed to make something else intelligible. 
We speak of ‘false analogies’, ‘misleading comparisons’, etc. These pre- 
sumably are unauthentic symbols and lack symbolic truth. Since there 
may always be someone who would find a symbol illuminating in some 
way, it may not be possible to give an example of a symbol which is 
absolutely and in all respects unauthentic—it is doubtful if such a thing 
could be properly called a symbol. On the other hand, since a symbol is 
authentic only for someone who finds it illuminating (this, I take it, is 
the force of ‘adequacy for our type of consciousness’), it may not be 
possible to produce a symbol which is absolutely authentic. Moreover 
there does not seen to be any independent test which could be applied 
in order to establish the authenticity of a symbol. To establish, for 
example, the authenticity of the organism as a symbol of the state, one 
would have to understand the nature of the state by some independent 
means. Now, apart from the fact that the symbol of the organism is 
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employed precisely to help us understand the nature of the state, it is 
doubtful if the state can be understood independently of any symbolism 
whatsoever. If this is impossible, then we would only authenticate one 
symbolism by means of another which was in turn itself in need of 
authentication. 

Applying this distinction to the problem of artistic truth one may first 
ask whether the notion of the truth of a symbol is helpful? Can we say 
that artistic truth can be explained in terms of the truth of the proposi- 
tions into which the symbols of a work can be expanded? Is the truth 
content of the metaphor about damp souls explicable in terms of the 
equivalent propositions (however numerous) into which it can be ex- 
panded? If, for example, it is found that, by and large, housemaids are 
not dispirited or that it is not in the nature of housemaids to be dis- 
pirited (as it is not in the nature of villains, conventionally understood, to 
be kindly), would this mean that the metaphor was untrue or at least 
that its truth content was nil? Or again, if the flight of a bird is not like a 
curve of shining metal, would this mean that the Brancusi is false or at 
least lacks truth? Conversely, ifa work of art lacked truth to appearance 
(as a cubist portrait, say) or truth to experience (as a fantasy), might it 
not still be true if there were some true proposition into which it could 
be expanded? If so, could this be called artistic truth? 

_ It might satisfy the popular notion of what the truth of a work of art 
should be, but it is hardly what is meant by critics when they speak of 
artistic truth. For one thing, as we have seen, the propositions into which 
a symbol can be expanded are relatively non-symbolic, but the sum of 
non-symbolic propositions into which a symbol can be expanded (if it 
were possible to arrive at it, which is doubtful) does not amount to an 
artistic symbol. This is clear if we consider the verification of proposi- 
tions. It is possible to verify the proposition ‘housemaids are dispirited’. 
If this proposition is found to be false, does it follow that the symbolic 
expression ‘the damp souls of housemaids’ implies or suggests some- 
thing false? I think it would be generally agreed that such a criterion is 
inapplicable. One might ask: in what sense, then, can a work of art be 
said to be true? One might go further and ask: in what sense is it sym- 
bolic? Clearly these two terms are being used in an analagous or extended 
sense. But the point is that whether or not they are appropriate terms, 
what they signify cannot be explained in terms of the expansion of 
symbols into relatively non-symbolic propositions. 

Is the notion of symbolic truth any more helpful? A symbol is true or 
intelligible. Here we are using ‘true’ analogically and in an extended or 
derivative sense. We do not say that the symbol asserts or represents 
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what is the case. The state, for instance, is not an organism. But does the 
symbol or symbolic expression represent the state as being like an 
organism, and is this not the case? Yes, but only to someone who is 
prepared to see it that way. To anyone who does not see it that way the 
symbol is not so much untrue or false as unilluminating or misleading. 
But the fact that symbolic truth is truth in an analogical sense only does 
not make it inapplicable to a work of art, since artistic truth, as we have 
seen, is itself only analogical. Can we, then, say that artistic truth is 
symbolic truth? 

If this is so, then a work of art is true if (a) it is intelligible in itself and 
(b) it makes something else intelligible. There can be no doubt that 
certain works of art make things intelligible. A novel or a play imposes 
order and intelligibility on experience. A still-life or landscape imposes 
order on our visual experience. One may ask, however, whether this is 
true of all works of art. Are, for instance, buildings, abstract painting and 
sculpture, pieces of instrumental music symbolical and, if so, what do 
they illuminate? If not, have they still a claim to artistic truth? Again, 
one may ask whether the ability to make something intelligible is a 
necessary condition for artistic truth? If it is not, then it seems that the 
concept of truth must be stretched still further. Does artistic truth mean 
no more than the intrinsic intelligibility of the work itself? If so, one 
would have to say why intelligibility should merit the designation of 
truth. However this may be resolved, it remains that if the concept of 
symbolic truth is to be helpful in explicating the notion of artistic truth, 
one must say (and justify the claim) that either all works of art are sym- 
bolic or not all works of art enjoy artistic truth. 


AESTHETIC TRANSPOSITION 
By Eva Schaper 


Summary 
Ir 1s denied that what makes discourse ‘aesthetic’ is the employment in 
it of specifically ‘aesthetic concepts’. Rather, concepts from other con- 
texts function in it aesthetically. This happens through aesthetic trans- 
position, by which terms and expressions are transferred to a different 
conceptual level. Anything is relevant that can be shown to be so. 
Showing relevance is to make terms and information derived from 
whatever is at hand, work in a new context, so that they illuminate that 
which is being discussed as.an object of aesthetic discourse. To be an 
object of aesthetic discourse is to be discussed for its own sake. But we 
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have no terminology as such for this; we need the terminologies of 
things-for-this-or-that-purpose. Seeing objects of aesthetic discourse as 
if they were ‘in their own right’ is to accept some things as fully apparent 
illusions. We talk about them not in a unique language, but as best we 
can, with all the means available for other ends. The mark of aesthetic 
discourse is thus conceptual construction of a framework in which to 
discuss what is itself the outcome of novel construction in art. The lan- 
guage we use experiments with and explores features which are actually 
given, for the purposes of understanding them in their conjunction in 
presented microcosms. Aesthetic transposition is not identical with 
metaphorical shift. In aesthetic discourse even a metaphor has to be used 
aesthetically. Metaphors rely on substitution. Metaphorical shift of 
meaning involves looking at something as if it were something else. 
Aesthetic transposition involves looking at something as if it were just 
itself. 


LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN WORKS OF ART, 
‘OBJETS TROUVÉS’ AND NATURAL OBJECTS 
By Fanchon Fröhlich 


THE ESSENTIAL difference between the beauty—or if ‘beauty’ is here too 
specific a word, the ‘look’—of the visual arts—painting and sculpture— 
in the second half of the twentieth century and in earlier periods raises 
problems of classification beset by paradoxes whose solution requires 
fundamental logical and metaphysical distinctions and enlarges the con- 
cept of a work of art. What is the difference between the beauty or the 
look of the most characteristic art of the post-war period—call it TArt 
Autre’ or ‘l’Informel’ or ‘Abstract Expressionism’—and that, for 
example, of eighteenth-century landscape painting? Contemporary art 
resembles not the peaceful, inactive, lovely landscape of a former age, 
but rather nature caught up in or revealing a process: the turmoil of 
water as seen from inside, clouds in formation or transformation, a 
mountain sliced open to show rocks in their solidified geological pro- 
cess, objects disintegrated by sea or weather, artifacts transformed by 
natural forces. The traditional landscape is the quiet surface, the non- 
dynamic end-product of all these processes. Modern art has called 
attention to, or reflected the switch of attention upon, a new aspect of 
nature—on. that which is in the process of transformation—and does so 
in an essentially different way, not by imitating but by performing this 
transformation on its own materials, 
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This new direction to our interest results in the paradoxical situation 
that we may find similar objects on the beach, in a rock quarry, under 
a microscope, or in a museum or art gallery. But in the last case our 
attitude to them is very different. What accounts for the difference in our 
attitude and value judgement when we classify very similar things as 
natural objects or as works of art? What accounts for the difference in 
aesthetic and creative value when we produce a nature-like object and 
when we select a natural object from a beach? Why does the latter 
activity seem to be less of an achievement? and the object resulting from 
it less intrinsically valuable? 

The answer to these questions involves consideration of the artist’s 
intentions and the more general significance of what he does; The artist 
wants, not merely to select an organic thing, but himself to make some- 
thing that has its own life and has arisen from some kind of natural laws. 
Paul Klee has expressed this impulse very poetically in Concerning 
Modem Art: ‘What artist would not like to live where the central organ 
of all space-time motion, call it brain or heart of creation as you will, 
activates all functions? In the womb of nature, in the primal ground of 
creation where the secret keys of all things lie hidden.’ The artist wants 
to act in accordance with cosmic laws he cannot formulate but only 
approach and move into and follow in an intuitive way. So the object 
found and not created is disappointing because the artist has not been 
able to flow into the stream of possible creation, but only recognized 
one result of it. 

The remarkable thing about the event of making a nature-like work 
of art is that consciousness has, by subtle holding on to itself and letting 
go of itself, for the time penetrated into the stream of creation and has 
actively participated in, instead of only being subject to, the working of 
natural laws. So mind has been extended beyond its usual range and the 
‘Other’, the mute object, has been for a moment impregnated with 
consciousness; a rare and intimate fusion of mind and matter has taken 
place. Its having come into existence through this significant encounter 
is what distinguishes the work of art from its apparent natural twin. The 
classification of an object as a work of art, as distinct from an objet 
trouvé or a natural object, thus involves consideration of the events in- 
volved’in its coming to be. 

The adequate classification and description of a work of art thus re- 
quires a wider concept than that of a material object isolable here and 
now. Such a wider concept might be called the ‘life history’ of the 
object. In this way the object would be regarded, not as something to 
which events happen more or less extrinsically, but as being really con- 
stituted by all the events in which it has taken part. Even to state this 
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without a new logical frame is awkward. Such a concept is similar to 
Whitehead’s notion of a ‘social order’ of occasions or events which 
make up an “enduring object’ in so far as the happening is here regarded 
as metaphysically basic and the enduring object as a resultant order and 
continuity among such basic events. 


THE AESTHETIC STATUS OF ART REPRODUCTIONS 
By K. Mitchells 


Tur AESTHETIC influence of new techniques is not confined to original 
creations of works of art, but shows itself also in the field of reproduc- 
tions of works of art. The development of new techniques together 
with the improvements of old ones have made reproductions qualita- 
tively increasingly better and quantitatively more widespread, Through 
technical progress allowing cheaper mass production and the invention 
of new:media reproductions have become accessible to an ever-growing 
public. Furthermore, the range of works of art which can be satisfac- 
torily reproduced has considerably widened. 

In the field of the visual arts reproductions of pictures of all kinds reach 
now a high degree of accuracy. Sculptures appear in serviceable re- 
productions made in new plastic materials, The reconstruction of artis- 
tically valuable buildings previously destroyed through war action 
amounts to large-scale reproduction of architecture. In music the 
startling development of the gramophone, tape-recorder, and radio, 
with high-fidelity techniques, allows the whole range of performed 
music to be reproduced in an ever more adequate way. Sound film and 
television have emerged as media for reproduction of theatre and opera. 

If sociological research could collect, in analogy to the statistics of 
sexual outlets in the Kinsey Report, statistics of aesthetic experiences in 
the life of modern man, these would most likely show that aesthetic 
experiences are nowadays more often derived from reproductions than 
from originals. As printed reproductions of pictures appear probably 
more frequently before the eyes of modern man than originals and as he 
listens to recorded music on more occasions than to a live performance, 
it becomes important to study the many aesthetic problems arising from 
this development in art ‘consumption’. 

In view of the fact that art experts and connoisseurs, nurtured on 
originals, often express disdain for reproductions without attempting a 
balanced examination of their status in comparison with the originals, it 
is of particular interest to investigate the question if and how far valid 
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aesthetic experiences can be derived from reproductions. I have therefore 
selected this general problem for closer scrutiny, but have to confine my 
reflections here to reproductions of pictures. 

Modern reproductions of pictures are produced by advanced tech- 
niques of photography and printing, and it is this mechanical origin 
which is often thought to disqualify them for serious aesthetic considera- 
tion. This opinion is based on the conviction that no work of art can be 
produced solely by mechanical means, which certainly holds true for the 
original creation of the work of art. However, it is a fallacy to assume 
that what applies to the original work of art must necessarily apply also 
to its reproduction. Two objects which are phenomenally alike need not 
necessarily be genetically alike. From the fact that a mechanical re- 
production has a different genesis and is often made of physically 
different materials than the original, it does not follow that the reproduc- 
tion cannot provide the same phenomenon for aesthetic experience as 
the original. 

The mechanical process can even be considered particularly suitable 
for reproduction just because it is mechanical and precludes, therefore, 
any human interference. If we compare such a reproduction with the 
replica made by a copying artist, we realize that his performance and 
achievement must perforce differ from the original creation owing to 
inevitable personal differences in artistic ability and temperament whilst 
the mechanical process, just because it is ‘cold’, impersonal and inartistic, 
accomplishes a faithful reproduction. 

A picture appears to the eye as a visual Gestalt although it is physically 
merely an agglomeration of the surfaces of very many separate particles, 
as would become evident under the microscope. A correct copy is 
achieved when each particle’s surface is correctly matched in the copy. 
This ‘atomistic’ method of matching is practically impossible for human 
eyes and hands but entirely congenial to mechanical procedure. In. 
photographic printing a screen subdivides a picture surface into well 
over a hundred dots for every square inch, which is a much finer sub- 
division than can be noticed by the naked eye. The photo-mechanic 
printing process matches simultaneously but separately each of the many 
thousands of dots making up the picture surface. Paradoxically, it is just 
the automatic point-by-point process which attains effortlessly the aim 
to reproduce in the copy the exact image of the coherent Gestalt as seen 
in the original. The quality of a reproduction depends on the fineness of 
the screen used, as becomes obvious when we remember a crude re- 
production in a newspaper where the separate dots constituting the 
picture remain visible. 

The disadvantage of the individual copyist against the mechanical 
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reproduction lies in the fact that its exact ‘microscopic’ matching is 
denied to him and that he must rely on ‘macroscopic’ matching of 
details. These cannot be seen in isolation and look as they look only in 
the context of the surrounding details. The Gestalt character of visual 
perception confronts the copying artist with the predicament that any 
detail first seen as an ostensibly good match may change its appearance 
unfavourably as soon as other details are added by him. 

Whilst it is possible in principle, although not always in practice, to 
reproduce colour shades as such correctly, it is obviously much more 
difficult to imitate successfully in print the specific texture and ‘timbre’ 
of oil colour. Even if these qualities are recognizable in the photographic 
reproduction to some extent, a certain discrepancy remains unelimin- 
able. However, an artist chooses oil colour pigments as medium for dis- 
playing colour shades on his canvas; that the paint has at the same time a 
‘sculptural’ quality, is usually only an unavoidable concomitant (though 
some modern painters have made a virtue out of this ‘imperfection’). 
The deficiency of the reproduction in this respect can, therefore, - 
normally be considered as of comparatively minor importance, and the 
same may be said with regard to the oil ‘timbre’ as long as the correct 
colour shades as such are accurately preserved. 

Such a differentiation between more and less essential properties of a 
work of art allows a more appropriate criticism of reproductions which 
deviate from the original. There is a crucial difference between a de- 
finitely faulty rendering, involving wrong colours or wrong propor- 
tions, on the one hand, and an overall ‘reduction’ of the painting—as 
exemplified in the described omission of colour textures—on the other 
hand. The former deviation makes the copy aesthetically unacceptable 
whilst the latter leaves the vital Gestalt character of the original un- 
impaired and does, therefore, not invalidate the reproduction for aes- 
thetic experience. 

A further instance for such an aesthetically justifiable ‘reduction’ is the 
reproduction in black and white only, which is certainly preferable to a 
false colour reproduction. It is significant that the artistic individuality 
and quality of the original remain evident in spite of the drastic omission 
of colours, which are then only represented by their relative light and 
shade values. Even old-fashioned line engravings, which entail a yet 
stronger ‘reduction’ than black and white photography, manage to 
mediate the artistic excellence of the original to a certain extent. Also 
the reduction in size, which usually happens in reproduction without 
our always being aware of it, does not prevent us from recognizing a 
masterpiece, as its Gestalt character is preserved in the transposition of 
the scaled-down copy. 
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It is the intrinsic merit of the mechanical reproduction that it neces- 
sarily treats every part of the picture ‘impartially’ in the same way. It can 
therefore be relied upon to preserve the correct balance of every detail in 
relation to every other detail and to the whole, notwithstanding any 
‘reductions’. It remains nevertheless, of course, true that only a com- 
pletely faithful reproduction which dispenses with any kind of ‘reduc- 
tion’ can be considered as a full aesthetic equivalent of the original. 
Moreover, even an ideal reproduction representing a complete likeness 
of the original for aesthetic experience cannot impinge on the ontolo- 


gical-historical uniqueness of the original. 


STYLE AND VISUAL ART 
By H. Rosenau 


THE worn ‘style’ is used by art historians and critics to cover a variety 
of meanings. They are alluding to a conformity of patterns, which can 
be appreciated in the work of a single artist, a period of art such as the 
Baroque, or a civilization as a whole, as when speaking of Gothic as 
characteristic of the Middle Ages in general. Style thus gives a context in 
which the artist works. The relation of style and art is, however, tenuous 
since art implies a value judgement. This is perhaps clearer in German 
than in English, where a clear linguistic contrast exists between Kitsch 
and Kunst. From this point of view there cannot be bad art, but only 
better or worse art, since the worst cannot be art. ‘Stylishness’ covers a 
meretricious form of work, similar to the German Kitsch. 

Thomas Aquinas found in art consonantia and id quod visum placet: but 
this is perhaps more characteristic of style than of art; great art can 
shock, it includes contradictions and associative meanings whether these 
are described as symbols or metaphors. Major artists frequently trans- 
cend not only the given subject matter, but also the style of their respec- 
tive periods; they regard these as a challenge although they are still 
indirectly dependent upon them. In this manner a collective element 
forms the background to individual creation. The function of a building 
corresponds to the iconography of a painting or sculpture. The artist’s 
inspiration is frequently nurtured by the content rather than the form 
and this is true even if the patterns are abstract and the programme non- 
functional. This can be seen in Mondrian’s paintings or a conception 
expressed by German Mal, a monument which serves emotional but no 
practical purposes. 

The appreciation of art is not without difficulty since it incorporates 
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the tension between different modes of expression and their content and 
this has led to definitions of ‘the sublime’ or ‘difficult’ in the sense of 
Bosanquet. In order to transcend the purely subjective approach it is 
desirable to take note of the factor of time in appreciation. Appreciation 
can be deepened by the repetition of the relevant perceptions, whether 
in the field of architecture, painting or sculpture. This is true of the taste 
of the individual as well as of a period, and leads to revival or Renais- 
sance, But in these cases also a difference exists between the revival of a 
style and the appreciation of an individual work of art. Whereas the 
observer may well respond to the latter, individual revivals on the whole 
are based on the former. It'is thus style which leads to continuity in art. 

At the same time it should not be forgotten that certain styles promote 
associate responses, such as Gothic, which leads easily to a religious mood, 
or Classicism, which stimulates a rational attitude. These elements facili- 
tate revivals. 
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BOOKS, PEOPLE AND AFFAIRS 


WITH THIS NUMBER the Journal is entering upon its fifth year as the official organ of The 
British Society of Aesthetics. It 1s an occasion to pause and take stock of progress made 
and still to come. But first on behalf of the Society, and in this I am quite sure all members 
and all subscribers will wish to concur, I must express our deep gratitude to Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, through whose helpfulness and generosity we have been able to survive 
the difficult formative years through which every periodical must pass. As editor I 
should also like to acknowledge my personal debt to an old friend, Mr. Norman Franklin, 
whose unflagging enthusiasm and good sense as director of Routledge’s has made co- 
operation doubly easy. We are now adventuring into the future under the aegis of 
Thames & Hudson, whose spectacular services to art publishing in recent years under the 
able guidance of Mr. Walter Neurath will be known to all or the majority of our readers, 
and whom we hope to be able to lure into the exciting, ifless picturesque, field of aesthetics. 
It is a collaboration entered into in a spirit of fine friendliness and optimism on both sides 
and we are confident that our hopes will be borne out in the satisfaction of an increasing 
number of readers. 

It has been our policy to build up a journal for general aesthetics and art theory inter~ 
preted in a wide sense, including their fringe territories with psychology, sociology, 
educational theory and other related disciplines. We have not given space to art history 
or criticism. But we have offered a forum for discussion of the principles of art history 
and of criticism and appreciation, both ın general and in relation to the particular arts. 
There is no other periodical in the English language which covers precisely this field or 
coincides in scope with ours and the international acclaim which the Journal very early 
secured has been ample evidence of the need for such a publication. The change of pub- 
lishers heralds no change in editorial policy or outlook. We have, however, an additional 
eight pages in each issue, which will be devoted to a survey of current literature and topics 
of current interest. This section will take shape gradually as we are able to sense the needs 
of readers and find those most qualified to meet them. For the present number, Michael 
Chase, who is familiar to all who visit the Zwemmer Gallery, has contributed an account 
of his visit to the Documenta exhibition at Kassel. Mr. Stockham discusses the criteria of 
a good and bad catalogue, and Hermann Hecht, of the Croydon Arts School, writes on 
the teaching of design and the place of pictorial advertisement in contemporary life, 
taking as his text the Yearbook of Advertising, Graphic Annual. For the future we have 
in hand a survey of recent art literature, an article on colour printing and a survey 
of Soviet aesthetics. 
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The price of the Journal to Society members remains unchanged, although to outside 
subscribers rising costs have made it necessary to increase to £3. The active help of all 
members, and all readers, is essential 1f we are to maintain this. Like most scientific periodi- 
cals which cannot rely on a captive professional market, this Journal is not yet 2 com- 
mercial proposition, but unlike most others in that position it is not subsidized. It stands 
perilously on the borderline of solvency. The increase of size and material beginning with 
this number must be justified by an increase in circulation. I therefore appeal to all friends 
of the Journal and all members of the Society not only to ensure their own subscriptions 
by signing a banker’s order but to influence their local libraries and their faculty libraries 
to become subscribers. Encouraging progress has been made, but the process must be 
speeded up. Thames and Hudson are offering back numbers, so long as they last, at half 
price to libraries and institutions which become subscribers. This is an occasion which 
should not be missed. 


THE EDITOR 


CATALOGUES 


GALLERY CATALOGUES fall into two kinds, catalogues of a gallery’s permanent collection 
and catalogues made for particular exhibitions which are temporary and may never be 
repeated. Obviously a gallery can afford to devote more time and energy to perfecting 
the catalogues of its permanent collections, which are long-term projects and relatively 
enduring despite the necessity of keeping them abreast of changes and additions. These 
documents are sources of the first importance for art historians, not only constituting the 
authoritative record of the whereabouts of art objects but also providing technical des- 
criptions and such reliable information as is available about their vicissitudes and history. 
It is therefore essential that they should be both accurate and complete. But catalogues of 
temporary exhibitions may also have more than an ephemeral value. Sometimes revival 
or retrospective exhibitions of the works of a single artist or group may provide the 
occasion for assembling facts and information not easily accessible elsewhere. Examples 
of this are the exhibition of Philippe de Champaigne held in the Orangerie, Pans, in the 
spring of 1952 and the retrospective exhibition of J. B. Ferguson given at Edinburgh in 
1963. The exhibition at the Tate of the works of Die Briicke could have provided a 
similar opportunity. Sometimes, too, a temporary exhibition makes a new and significant 
patterning of art objects—as, for example, the Gulbenkian exhibition of contemporary 
works shown last year in the Tate—and in such cases a good catalogue may be a document 
of sociological importance. Many of the Arts Council catalogues, or catalogues of exhibi- 
tions arranged under their auspices, have a lasting value far beyond the actual period of 
the exhibition. Commercial galleries are faced with the need for a constant succession of 
catalogues for relatively short-term exhibitions. Some of them, notably the Marlborough 
at its best, produce catalogues which make up in lavishness of presentation for deficiencies 
or incompleteness of information. The needs of the casual visitor to an exhibition and 
even those of the potential purchaser are different from those of the scholar in Kunst- 
forschung and the type of catalogue differs correspondingly. 

The essential information to be expected of a catalogue must depend partly on the kind 
of catalogue it is and the purpose for which it is intended. If we exclude those so-called 
catalogues which are frankly no more than a list of titles to be discarded on leaving the 
exhibition room, the best catalogues of the sorts we have noted should give at least the 
following data: attribution (unless authorship is obvious and attested); dimensions (the 
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new Tate catalogue of Modern British Paintings gives this in inches and metric); the 
material or medium; the date; the title (and in the case particularly of works by contem- 
porary artists it should be made clear whether thus is the artist’s own title or the gallery’s). 
For historical or retrospective exhibitions a good catalogue should also give provenance 
and history of each work, present and past owners if it is on loan, where previously 
exhibited, and references to literature, if any, about the artist and the work. Details of 
restorations or alterations are necessary when relevant. Older paintings are often helped 
by a summary of the story behind the iconography, and this is particularly appreciated 
by a public which can no longer be assumed to have a ready background of classical 
mythology—a matter far better catered for by American gallery directors than our own. 
Relationships of styles and the positioning of art objects in relation to social and hustorical 
patterns also afford opportunities for briefnotes which may be of considerable help to the 
viewer. In some cases it is necessary to indicate the relationship between the painting as 
it is now seen and what it looked like when originally painted. A comment such as that 
in the Birmingham Art Gallery’s Brief Guide—‘but Reynolds’s own neglect of painterly 
technique is reflected in their (the Roffer Family) deathly pale faces from which the car- 
mine he used for flesh tints has faded’—adds considerably to one’s understanding both of 
the painting and of Reynolds as a painter. 

Comments by arusts, living or dead, are often included particularly in commercial 
catalogues. These, it is hoped, may provide an added dimension of experience or help 
as a guide to inducing a mental ‘set’ favourable to appreciation. At their best they may do 
this, But the matter is a ticklish and dangerous one. Artists as a whole are not analytical 
in words and the desire to offer this sort of appreciative commentary and guide has often 
led the makers of art catalogues to impertinences of balderdash which fall little short of the 
monstrosities of pretentious nonsense which used to be the rule in concert programmes. 
An example of how not to do this is provided by a recent catalogue of the Rauschenburg 
exhibition sponsored by the Whitechapel Gallery. Yet even this catalogue, which abounds 
in unsuggestive obscurities by would-be interpreters, contains the following warning: 
‘Artists’ statements are dangerous, for in our eagerness to simplify their work, to write 
away their complexities, we quote them and think we’ve said something. They are re- 
peated until they become equivalents to the work itself, and are easier to think and lecture 
about than the densities of the paintings in question.’ 

It is the limiting and defining and setting into the pattern of art and technique that is 
perhaps the most important function ofa catalogue. But itisin their function as permanent 
records of ephemeral events that we will first look at some recent catalogues. Byzantine 
Art is the title of the exhibition organized by the Council of Europe at Athens this year 
under the direction of the Department of Antiquities of the Office of the Minister to the 
Greek Prime Minister. A lavish 600-page detailed catalogue of the exhibits was produced 
in German, French and English editions, with many hundreds of illustrations at the end 
showing all the main exhibits. An extensive introduction to each section on Architecture, 
Ivories, Icons, etc. sets the exhibits within the whole framework of Byzantine art, the 
objects are related to non-exhibits, and the whole will form a permanent reference work 
with 2 comprehensive bibliography at the end and a list of other Byzantine exhibition 
catalogues used for reference. 

Painting in England, 1700-1850 was the title of the exhibition mounted at the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts in 1963, subtitled as from the collection of Mr. & Mrs. Paul 
Mellon. It is in two volumes, the first being the detailed catalogue of the collection and 
the second a picture book of full-page plates (some in colour) of selected paintings from 
the collection. Its importance lies in the small black-and-white reproduction of each 
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picture against the entry. Such small reproductions do not of course serve an aesthetic 
purpose but are valuable for the purpose of record and as reminders. This has permanent 
value and should be made a feature of all catalogues, with the addition, when possible 
(as with this Mellon catalogue), of a larger picture book to go with the catalogue. This 
collection will be shown at the Royal Academy as this year’s Winter exhibition, and the 
Royal Academy are planning to issue a similar two-volume catalogue which will 
include some additions the Mellons have made since the collection was exhibited in 
Virginia. 

tr is usual to say harsh things about the standard of catalogues produced (or not pro- 
duced) to go with British Museum exhibitions, but there can be nothing but praise for 
the new catalogue, Harunobu and His Age: The Development of Colour Printing 
in Japan, written by D. B. Waterhouse. Each exhibited painting has a full-page repro- 
duction opposite the descriptive text; there is a very full forty-page introduction and 
detailed bibliographies and index. At 15s. in paper covers (or 25s. in hard covers) it is a 
great bargain. Let us hope that future British Museum exhibitions will be similarly 
blessed with such full illustrated catalogues for it has long been a notable feature of these 
exhibitions that much detailed scholarship has been lost for the lack of a permanent 
record. 

The Whitechapel Gallery has in recent years produced some notable catalogues, and 
the recent one for The New Generation: 1964 is no exception. Few artists of promise 
can have had such a lavish full-colour send-off, with Lord Snowdon cover, and the full 
paraphernalia of biographical and autobiographical comment. Dr. Lee Johnson has pro+ 
vided almost the perfect catalogue for the recent Arts Council Delacroix exhibition. It 
provides all the technical information one could want, it 1s lively to read, it has style, and 
it adds immeasurably to the enjoyment of the exhibition which was notable for its un- 
usual selection. In addition to an Introduction and detailed Chronology, it contains over 
a hundred illustrations, including a group of reproductions of paintings not included in 
the exhibition but referred to in the text. Sometimes private galleries also cater well for 
their painters. The Hanover Gallery produced an attractive illustrated catalogue for 
Richard Hamilton with autobiographical comments by the painter, and Agnews a 
rather more old-fashioned but very full catalogue for a Centenary Exhibition of the 
Work of William Dyce, R.A. (1806-1864), with full annotations, a bibliography, and 
a selection of full-page plates. 

Other catalogues are produced as records of permanent collections. Often they are 
fuller but usually less lively and more restrained in their comments. Ideally they should 
illustrate every art object listed, but few galleries manage to do this. When the Tate 
Gallery produced its foreign paintings catalogue in 1959 it was most welcome and we 
looked forward with anticipation to the promised catalogue of Modern British Paintings. 
At the time of writing only the first of the two volumes has appeared. Its format is larger 
than the catalogue of Foreign Paintings, being 74 in. wide by 9} in. tall, but it is a less 
pleasing volume to handle and has only some 55 illustrations ın black and white, and 
48 in colour. The entries are very full and contain interesting information, some of it 
from the artists themselves and not available elsewhere, and the book is finely printed by 
Jarrolds and bound in attractive blue cloth. It is to include in its two volumes all the works 
in the Tate by British artists born in or after 1850. The rest will be catalogued in volumes 
covering artists born before 1765 and those born between 1765 and 1849. One of the great 
difficulties unless the volumes are in rather unsatisfactory loose-leaf form is keeping it 
up to date with later additions, and this the Tate plan to do by cataloguing the additions 
in the Annual Report, a usual but far from satisfactory solution. 
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The Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge has produced some notable catalogues in the 
past, and the new Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture is no exception. It has 
345 photographs of 217 items, and apart from being exceptionally good photographs a 
notable feature is that a single piece of sculpture is shown in a sequence of pictures as 
though it were slowly rotating. This is very revealing, particularly for the figure sculp- 
ture. All the Latin and Greek inscriptions are translated, the annotation is very full, both 
commentary and physical description, and the volume is beautifully produced by the 
Cambridge University Press, at the astonishingly low price of 42s. 

Many British provincial galleries are now issuing modern catalogues, some for the first 
time since the twenties of this century, and the amount of new information about older 
paintings in their collections is quite startling. In 1963 the Walker Gallery in Liverpool 
issued the first volume of a completely new series of catalogues, a text volume on the 
foreign schools; volumes of plates and a text volume for the British School are to appear 
in 1965. More than half the attributions have been reviewed and corrected from those 
contained in the 1927-8 catalogues, and the entries are often lively and readable. In 1961, 
Birmingham Art Gallery produced a similar one-volume catalogue of its paintings, 
prior to the full catalogue which is now being planned. It is a pity that with the notable 
exceptions of the Tate and the Fitzwilliam, few galleries think it worth while to produce 
their catalogues in other than paper covers. It is surely worth putting a cloth or Linson 


cover on something that will be bought and read more than most books. 


List of catalogues noted’ 


Byzantine Art. Athens. 1964 (under the 
auspices of the Council of Europe). 
pp- 600+ plates. (Copies obtainable 
from Messrs. Wasmuth, Hardenberg- 
strasse 9a, Berlin 12, at about £3.) 

Painting in England, 1700-1850. The 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mellon. 
Vol. I, pp. 232 of text and illus. Vol. I, 
pp- 232 of plates. Fully bound. (Obtain- 
able from Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 
$ 7.50.) 

Harunobu and His Age. London, 1964. 
pp- 326, 124 illus. (t in colour). (Obtain- 
able from Publications Dept., British 
Museum, W.C.1, or from booksellers, 
at 158. in paper, 25s, in bound form.) 

The New Generation. Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, 1964. pp. ros with illus. 
(Obtainable from Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, High Street, London E.r, at 
138. 6d. post free.) 

Delacroix. Arts Council, 1964. pp. 72-+ 
118 illus. (Obtainable from Royal 
Academy, London, W1, at 7s. 6d. post 
free.) 


PETER STOCKHAM 


William Dyce. Centenary Catalogue of the 
Work of. pp. 61 + 12 plates. (Obtainable 
from Thomas Agnew, 43 Old Bond 
Street, London, W.1, 4s. 6d. post free.) 

Richard Hamilton. Paintings, etc., 1956- 
64. pp. 32+ illus. (Obtamable from 
Hanover Gallery, 32a St. George Street, 
London W.1, 6s. post free.) 

Tate Gallery; Modern BritishPaintings 
Volume One. Artists A—L. 1964. Old- 
bourne Press. pp. 406 + 18 colour plates 
and 55 black and white. Cloth bound, 
sos. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture. 
1964. Cambridge University Press. 
pp. 128+ 345 photographs. Cloth 
bound, 42s. 

Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, Cata- 
logue of Foreign Schools: text, 1963. 
pp. 224. (Obtainable from Walker Art 
Gallery, William Brown St., Liverpool 3. 
8s. 6d. post free, paper bound.) 

Birmingham Art Gallery: Paintings. 
Catalogue. 1961. pp. 172+ 48 illus. 
(Obtainable from City Art Gallery, 


Birmingham.) 
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TEACHING DESIGN 


1964-65 Graphis Annual. International Yearbook of Advertising Art. Edited by Walter 
Herdeg. Zürich: Walter Herdeg, The Graphis Press. pp. 230. 12 in. x 92 in. 943 illus- 
_ trations, 119 in colour. £5 10s. 


Warrer Herpsc has again assembled a wonderful collection of creative work. Almost 
1,000 specimens are reproduced, selected from more than 10,000 which had been sub- 
mitted. I have compared this issue with that of 1954 and am astounded at the improvement 
in the quality of the designs. Not only because fashions have changed, but because the 
problems have been solved more directly and vividly. The exception to this seems to be 
the design of posters. This medium is becoming out of date in any case: the appeal to a 
very broad audience does not produce good design. Or, to put it another way, the more 
selective your audience, the better the design. 

Hans Schleger has written an excellent and astringent introduction from which I 
quote: ‘Advertisers . . . are becoming more aware of a growing resistance in the very 
audience to which these trivial and monotonous messages are directed. . . . These mes- 
sages which may be helping to create an armour or even immunity against the important 
and dynamic medium of advertising.’ ‘Trivial and ‘monotonous’ are polite words 
indeed. We are surrounded with indifferent, trite and often vulgar advertising which we 
resent and resist. As designers we have developed a Jekyll and Hyde attitude, trying to 
ignore the bad and avidly searching for the excellent. The journals and year books pro- 
vide the excellent, Graphis Annual—as usual—leading the way. And yet this selection 
creates an artificial situation, to use a now outdated phrase: a pseudo-event which has 
little bearing on reality. 

We spend £9 a head per annum on advertising in this country. In America it is 
estimated that over $20,000 million will be spent in 1970. The average American, it has 
been said, sees or hears about 1,500 different advertising messages daily.! Mr. Herdeg’s 
yearly 1,000 is only two-thirds of the daily output recorded in one country. This is the 
reality. The public may well become immune to this avalanche, but what of the pro- 
fessional designer? 

Many wish to improve the flood; some find self-justification in plenty for their work. 
Others think it all a lot of fun and attempt to gild the golden calf just a little bit better 
than the rest. An increasing number demand that their skills be used for more worth- 
while purposes and propose: ‘. . . a reversal of priorities in favour of the more useful and 
more lasting forms of communication’.? I am not on the side of the angels. A designer 
is a professional person. He, like a doctor, cannot refuse to treat a sprained ankle and say: 
‘I am sorry, this is beneath my dignity, come back when you have a compound fracture.’ 
And yet we must accept that the transmission and exchange of information is vital in a 
society which constantly becomes more complex and specialized and that the facilities 
for disseminating this information increase steadily. If we also accept that visual communi- 
cation is the most efficient, then the designer has an indispensable role to play—a role 
beyond his share in selling, ‘. . . a perpetual summer in a land where the rose lies down 
with the lamb’ (to quote again from Mr. Schleger’s introduction), beyond selling the 
idea that the new is better for its own sake. 

There is, therefore, this need for the many highly trained designers capable of solving 
specific problems with directness and in an aesthetically satisfying way. Why do we have 
to open the pages of an annual to find that these qualified people exist? Why is it that 
what we see here has so little bearing on our daily life? How about the forms we fill in, 
the signs we follow, the train we fail to catch because nobody will present us with the 
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information necessary to catch it? From the perhaps trivial and unimportant to one of 
the ‘priorities’: education. Dr. Johnson said: ‘It is not done well . . . but you are surprised 
to find it done at all.’ This typifies teaching today. But the designer can help immeasur- 
ably to nullify this statement. The designer can contribute not only in the preparation of 
visual and audio-visual aids but can take part in research into new and improved teaching 
methods, into new and specific ways of communicating information. Has someone 
invented a white blackboard yet? 

May I be a heretic (I know I shall be punished, like Jurgen, in some private inferno 
specially reserved for designers) and propose that the emphasis in the year books should 
be radically changed, so as to show, by example, that the designer’s primary function is 
what I have briefly tried to outline above? Mr. Herdeg has, in the past, potently and 
powerfully influenced graphic design all over the world. If he does not effect this change, 
I doubt very much whether anybody else will. 

HERMANN HECHT 


Croydon College of Art 
REFERENCES 
1 Paul Perris in the Observer, 22nd Septem- * The Journal of the Society of Industrial 
ber 1963. Artists and Designers, No. 134, April 
1964. 


DOCUMENTA Il. KASSEL, 1964 


As we travel through the middle of the twentieth century the history and progress of 
modern art increases in complexity and fascination. It is necessary from time to time to 
pause in order to recapitulate. There is the tendency, too, nowadays for modern art to be 
monopolized by big business interests or submerged in political manœuvre, Works by 
living artists have already fallen victim to fairly large-scale capital investment and artists 
themselves are being nudged into the pursuit of notoriety. It is essential for some pro- 
moters of the arts to stand aside from these sorts of turmoil and to assess the fruits of 
artistic creativity dispassionately. 

It can be said that the organizers of the Documenta series of exhibitions in Germany 
have this kind of detached approach and they have claimed to disassociate themselves from 
institutionalism as well as from vested interests and art politics. They are certainly pro- 
digious enthusiasts, and for this reason alone it is worth recording what has been taking 
place this year at the Documenta III survey of the broadening map of contemporary 
and near-contemporary visual art. Since 1955 this small team of museum directors, 
professors and writers has established and organized at Kassel in central Germany a 
splendid set-up for staging large exhibitions of international coverage, partly through 
their good fortune in discovering two bombed-out old museums and one ruined shell of 
an old orangerie in which to house a very large number of works indoors and a fine 
display of sculpture in the open air. 

Earlier Documenta exhibitions have had wide ranging programmes for the survey of 
new events and for massive recapitulations into the near past. Documenta IN this year 
encompassed these twin objectives, but this time with the special self-imposed task of 
concentrating on the artist as a creative individual, not attempting to outline major trends 
or stress separate groupings but working on the principle that art is quite simply the sum 
of a series of unique creative efforts. In his introduction to the catalogue Dr. Werner 
Haftmann writes: ‘We have restricted ourselves exclusively to art and its creator—the 
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artistic personality. Art taken in this sense has the character not of a model to be followed 
or of a project, but of an expression which transcends contemporary utility. It has no 
pedagogical purpose; it is the product of an uncompromising and persistent struggle on 
the part of the individual mind to come to terms with himself and the world in which he 
lives. It is free of all social commitments, existing wholly and completely for itself as an 
independent entity, moving within its own limits and with reference to its own history 
in which a pronouncement by Tintoretto, a formula by Poussin, a fundamental principle 
of Cézanne’s, or an influence from Peru may be more important than all the inspiring 
discoveries of the contemporary world. Even the so-called “Modernism” we are always 
talking about is a restriction of the enormous freedom which the realm of art enjoys. 
The task of Documenta is to show this.’ 

With this manifesto emphasizing the freedom of personality to express itself untram- 
melled by other considerations the organizers set to work to make Kassel this summer a 
place of pilgrimage, and they really took the town into their grip. Apart from putting 
up the requisite very large sum of money (with no strings attached) to finance the opera~ 
tion, the Federal Government and local authorities adopted an imaginative policy of 
presentation in the town itself with the result that Documenta IN was billed and posted 
throughout the neighbourhood in much the same way that the Bertram Mills Circus 
might be advertised in Blackpool. An exciting achievement for the cause of modern art 
and very difficult to believe happening in a similar centre in this country. 

In order to give point and a focus to the central theme of the personal quality in a work 
of art it was decided to make the central feature of the whole Documenta an extensive 
collection of drawings and to stress the intimate and informal nature of the drawing or 
improvised sketch as such. Five hundred drawings were selected from collections, 
galleries and studios in Europe and America and they were beautifully displayed in light 
linen-covered box cabinets arranged in a series of partitioned rooms leading out of one 
another—a device which served to reduce the feeling of being overwhelmed by sheer 
quantity of examples at any one moment. To quote from the catalogue again: ‘It begins 
with the great pioneers, with Cézanne, Seurat, Van Gogh, Lautrec, Rodin, Munch, and 
then follows up the development of the modern movement, lingering with the style- 
forming individuals, with Picasso, Matisse and Chagall—revealing the masterly achieve- 
ment of lone wolves like Klee, Beckmann, and Kirchner, referring to the new relation 
to the object in de Chirico and Morandi, and to the fantastic revelations of the inner 
world of man ranging from Ensor, by way of Max Ernst to Matta and Lam—pointing 
out the importance of the automatic creative process from the early Kandinsky, via 
Masson, to Pollock and Wols, It closes with the important drawings of the recent past— 
those of Giacometti, Dubuffet and Nay and with several previews of the work of rising 
artists.’ i 
In looking round such a marvellous collection of drawings the visitor himself can only 
respond with moments of personal revelation—the acute observation of Van Gogh and 
his power of statement; the mysterious textural quality of Seurat’s conte drawings—his 
feeling for proportion; the delicacy of Dali; the minute detailing of Masurovsky; the 
sculptural sense of Barlach; the humanity of Lautrec. 

After the drawings the impact of the Documenta came from the sculpture, and the 
physical approach to its open air display from the central square of the town down 
spacious stone steps to the park area in front of the orangerie, punctuated on the way by 
sculpture itself (a fine amalgam of granite forms by Hans Kock, a gay metal piece— 
adjustable by hand—from Calder), did much to cultivate a sense of community participa~ 
tion. Here again the visitor can only comment in general terms—in this case that a sculp- 
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tor may perhaps reach a greater finality of statement than a painter can often achieve. 
The sculptor by the very nature of his product goes beyond ‘utterance’; he makes a solid 
entity and this helps in a grand survey of different stages of development to pin down 
the particular stage and make it memorable. 

The sculpture was displayed against white-painted screens arranged parallel fashion in 
front of the long wall of the orangerie, with the Henry Moore Large Locking Piece taking 
central position within the precinct of the ruined tower. On the perimeter on the open 
grass was Norbert Kricke’s Grosse Flachenbaln, a giant circular tangle of steel tubing 
with its various extremities spurting outward and upward, giving a tremendous impres- 
sion of tension and vigour. And by contrast the twin elongated metal spire spikes, 
Zwei linien-vertikal zeitlich by George Rickey, fixed to an axis and moving in the breeze 
in large scissor motions. These two pieces were well placed to give balance to the static 
elements. 

The painting section of the Documenta covered approximately the same ground as 
the Gulbenkian exhibition at the Tate this summer; but of special interest was the lively 
and comprehensive section on the whole of the top floor of the Fridericianum devoted to 
kinetic experiment where the image is in a constant state of flux or change: movement, 
sound, light (electric) are all employed in various constructed devices, sometimes all 
together, sometimes separately. Among these fascinating corridors of experimental 
mechanical and mathematical construction, aimed at every sort and variety of visual 
effect (combined with sound), the visitor could well spend an entire afternoon. 

One cannot end this very brief sketch of the activities of Documenta II without giving 
a hint about the projected subjects for examination in four years’ time by Documenta IV, 
namely Architecture, Industrial Design, Utensils of daily use such as type face and 
advertising. We can confidently expect a thorough and stimulating study of the aesthetic 
development of this section of our environment. 

MICHAEL CHASE 
Zwemmer Gallery 


Roc Fry 


Unum THE feuilletonist and the pure scholar of Kunstforschung, a great master of criticism 
stamps a lasting impress upon the aesthetic attitudes of his age. Such a one in his time was 
Roger Fry—as had been in the generation before him Ruskin, the first Slade Professor 
in the university of Oxford. It is therefore of interest that Quentin Bell has dedicated 
his inaugural lecture as Professor of Fine Art at Leeds University to an appreciation of Pry 
as critic and as teacher.* The work is a portrait in miniature, adroitly evocative without 
profundity, slight but not negligible as an appendage to Virginia Woolf’s more grandiose 
study. And it comes opportunely. Thirty years from Fry’s death the time is ripe for a 
more unclouded assessment and there come to mind the words which Kenneth Clark 
wrote a quarter of a century ago in the Preface to the uncompleted Last Lectures: ‘It may 
be years before Roger Fry’s sense of values is once more widely acceptable. Yet I am 
convinced that they represent a lucid interval in the history of the spirit.’ 

If we give ourselves over to the easygoing habit of tagging labels through the dimmer 
reaches of memory, Fry would be remembered by most people today as the intransigeant, 
revolutionary protagonist of Post-Impressionist painting, who against most expectations 


*Roger Fry. By Quentin Bell. 1964. Leeds University Press. pp. 20. 25. 6d. 
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proved to be right, and for his identification with those artistic doctrines which set highest 
store by the ‘pure aesthetic’ response to formal relations among shapes and colours. 
Professor Bell notes—and it is important for understanding the temper of the man—that 
Fry was no professional revolutionary of the arts, but already middle-aged and ‘a pillar 
almost of the artistic establishment’ when through his own sensibility alone he came to 
see the point of Cézanne and introduced the first Post-Impressionist exhibition to this 
country. It is difficult now to appreciate the virulence of the passions that were aroused. 
We are already habituated to an age of emotional decrepitude and decadent enthusiasms, 
when the essence of fair-mindedness consists in striking a mean exactly equidistant be- 
tween the right and the wrong, when no man is expected to back his judgements strongly 
since to judge is necessarily to exclude something, and when aesthetic nihilism finds a 
welcome amidst the best of contemporary art in exhibitions housed by the Tate. But in 
Fry’s day the public display of Cézanne and Van Gogh was taken as a personal affront 
and it did not seem incongruous that the moral character of their defenders should be 
smirched. Fry of course introduced to this country a change of aesthetic outlook which in 
any case was toppling all obstacles elsewhere. But for this country at any rate it is true 
that, as Kenneth Clark again remarked, ‘in so far as taste can be changed by one man, it 
was changed by Roger Fry’. 

Professor Bell regards Fry’s almost exclusive emphasis upon the formal qualities of art 
~ as a view ‘which it is hard entirely to accept or entirely to reject’. He thinks that we can 
separate the form from the ‘story’ or symbolic content of a work of art: we appreciate 
the sculpture of Maya and the cave-drawings of the Aurignacians although we have no 
independent knowledge of the ideas which they expressed. But he suggests that Fry him- 
self had come to doubt whether one should attempt to see all painting (e.g. Rembrandt) 
as pure form out of relation to content and that from about 1925 until his death in 1934 
Fry was overhauling his views and seeking a new formulation of his ideas. I think that 
this is true, though not perhaps m just the way that Professor Bell suggests. Form and 
content are not two ultimately isalable aspects which can be assigned respectively so 
much or so little weight and importance. The forms of a picture are what they are only 
in relation to the function they perform; they acquire their character and definition by 
interplay in the context of the whole in which they occur. And a shape which represents 
is different in purely formal quality, has different insistence, impact, weight and formal 
functions, from the ‘same’ shape functioning non-representationally. Quite apart from 
the subtly expressive characters of forms in relational to representational content, a form 
which suggests a breast, an eye, or a tree, acquires a different prominence, has a different 
role to play in the purely formal harmonies, than a non-representational, abstract shape. 
(Hence too arises the possibility of formal ambiguity and the special richness it imparts.) 
Therefore by abstracting from the ‘story’ and treating a representational picture as a 
pure construct of formal qualities, ome is not merely leaving aside an element of emotional 
significance—denaturing the work—but even the purely formal qualities are distorted. 
By forcing ourselves to see representational forms as ‘pure’ form we areseeing them falsely. 
The falsification is perhaps less important in some Cézanne and certain of the Post- 
Impressionist work than it would be in, say, Rembrandt or Goya (ifindeed it is ever really 
possible to see their works as purely formal), but it is none the less there. I myself knew 
Roger Fry at all well only towards the end, when he came to Cambridge as Slade Pro- 
fessor and was also President of the University Arts Society which I had founded shortly 
before. But I believe ıt was in this direction his thoughts were turning and my debt to 
him is great for his help in setting my feet upon this path. That is not to say that the 
‘pre-eminent importance’ he had ascribed to plastic qualities was wrong: it is in virtue 
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of formal attributes that one mater dolorosa is a great masterpiece and another an artistically 
valueless religious symbol, one landscape a work of art and another a holiday reminiscence. 
But the formal and plastic attributes even as pure form are not, in the last resort, wholly 
isolable from their expressive and symbolic function. 

Of Fry as a teacher Professor Bell records his almost uncanny power to help an audience 
see what he himself saw in a picture. “Then indeed the whole structure of a picture would 
come alive. One would realize with amazed delight the existence of unsuspected har- 
monies and unheard-of subtleties. At such times Fry would make the whole working of 
his wonderfully acute sensibility beautifully and completely public; he was experiencing 
things in one’s presence, telling one extraordinary things that were happening to him 
as he looked and understood more and more completely the intentions of the artist. The 
great masters spoke to him and he repeated the message as it came.’ This is the designation 
of great criticism as well as the fine teacher. For he goes on: ‘Fry could impart something 
more reliable than information and far more useful than any system of “‘correct”’ taste; 
he gave the power to see, to feel, to discriminate.’ Something of this method and this 
power was apparent in the unfinished Slade Lectures, which were published in 1939 as Last 
Lectures. Something of the spontaneity and the attraction of Fry’s personality is lost in the 
printed pages; but in its suggestiveness, its flashes of mature and controlled insight, still . 
more perhaps in the method of sustained inquiry which it encourages, Fry’s Last Lectures 
remains despite its incompleteness the most important of the neglected masterpieces of 
criticism in our generation. Fry stands out as one of the surprisingly few writers about 
painting who could both look at a picture and in some measure say what there is in it 
to be seen. f 

H. OSBORNE 
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On Art and Unity. By TRYGGVE EMOND. 
Gleerups. 1964. Lund. pp. 208. Sw. Cr. 
23, 

AtraoucH THis book is essentially con- 
cerned with the problem of the unity of 
art, its range is much wider. It is a pretty 
extensive study in aesthetics, well-written 
(in almost perfect English by a Swede), 
acute, eminently readable, showing wide 
knowledge of pictorial art, as of philo- 
sophical aesthetics. There is an interesting 
first chapter on the problem of the defini- 
tion of art, two chapters on pictorial 
organization, discussions of the relation 
between form and representation, of ex- 
pressiveness, and of the status of the work 
of art, in particular of its relation to the 
physical medium. 

Every aesthetician who uses the general 
word ‘art’ at all has to face the barrage of 
contemporary writers who seem to think 
that because there are so many kinds of 
‘art’, because all works are individuals, be- 
cause aesthetics has a bad record of muddle, 
because so many definitions are partial and 
biassed, because ‘art’ is open-ended . . . one 
cannot properly talk of ‘art’ at all but can 
only try to reach agreement about the use 
of the word, or speak of making ‘decisions’ 
about when to use or not to use it. Taking 
Morris Weitz as a chief representative of 
this point of view, Emond deals well with 
the whole topic, including the tiresome 
current reiteration of Wittgenstein’s 
notion of ‘family resemblances’ (as though 
this had nailed the obstinate puzzle of re- 
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semblance and  sameness-in-difference 
once for all), Emond points out that you 
can’t even make the ‘decisions’ which 
Weitz talks about without making tacit 
general assumptions, and that it is healthy 
and necessary to be aware of these assump- 
tions. 

He follows this with some pointed 
observations on the distinction, and the 
necessary relation, between the definition 
of art in an aesthetically evaluative sense, 
and in a descriptive sense. One might say, 
for example, that sculpture is in one way 
more like carpentry than music but one 
wouldn’t classify sculpture with carpentry 
but with music because of some common 
aesthetically evaluative quality which they 
share. Further, the fact that art in the aes- 
thetically evaluative sense is an ‘open’ con~ 
cept (or in Gallie’s phrase, an “essentially 
contested’ concept), does not mean that 
there may not be progressive, and in- 
creasingly synthesized, understanding of 
the meaning of ‘art’, 

The central problem of the unity of art 
is approached through several chapters, 
historical in stress, from Plato and Aristotle 
up.to the Gestalt theories—‘Approaches of 
Absolutism’, ‘Unity in Variety’, ‘Organic 
Unity’. But the central problem is tackled 
positively in Chapter V, where the author 
discusses Moore, McTaggart and Broad, 
together with De Witt Parker, Ushenko 
and others; this leads up to Osborne’s view 
that the work of art possesses ‘Organic 
Unity’, the view that the different parts of 
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an aesthetically visual field ‘could not have 
existed except as parts of just that whole’. 

The work of art, in other words, is a 
field of which the different parts are, 
aesthetically, influenced by those of other 
parts; if isolated from the field, the part 
will necessarily be different from what it is 
within the field and will therefore no 
longer exist as that very part. This might 
appear to be a ‘tautology’ (Emond’s word) 
since it is true of any visual field. But 
Osborne distinguishes ordinary visual 
fields, which exhibit incompatible qualities, 
and where attention can rarely be distri- 
buted over the whole field, where atten- 
tion is ‘discursive’, from aesthetic fields, 
where the organic configuration is seen 
‘synoptically’, But the question is now 
complicated by the undoubted fact that 
parts—at least some parts—of a work of 
art have a particularly marked indivi- 
duality; which often makes it possible to 
trace a work of art to a certain artist even 
if only a part of it is-known. How is this 
compatible with the ‘organic’ theory of 
aesthetic unity? Emond finds difficulties 
here. “The marked individuality for aes- 
thetic perception even of a part of a work 
of art in painting, though factually con- 
nected with the integration of this part in a 
whole, does not seem to be altered by iso- 
lation of the part from the whole to the 
extent that Osborne insists it must be 
altered.’ The fact that a part of a work of 
art can be enjoyed as an aesthetic whole-in 
its own right certainly ‘gives the part a dif- 
ferent function than [sic] it had in the whole, 
but would it not be pointlessly punctilious 
to say that the part has lost its identity? 
According to Osborne, however, a part of 
a work of art in painting seen in isolation 
must not be regarded as identical -with the 
same part in its pictorial context. His whole 


argument rests on’ this overscrupulous. 


interpretation of “identity”, which does 
make the argument true, but with that 
truth we are back, in fact, in the vexatious 
security of tautology.” ` 


I do not think that Osborne is talking 


tautology; but there is a tantalizing puzzle 
here: I think that it is due to the impossi- 
bility of making clear logical language 
express exactly the structure of a situation 
—the aesthetic situation—with which 
traditional logic was never made to deal. If 
we try to reproduce, in formal logical 
language, the unique ‘empirical’ deli- 
verances of authentic aesthetic experience 
(reference to which experience is the ulti- 
mate validation of all talk about aesthetics), 
we find it just cannot be done. We can 
only say: ‘Go back to the aesthetic experi- 
ence of art, and see what you find there; 
we may have to use language which to 
logic may seem “‘tautological” or even 
contradictory: but this does not invalidate 
what we are saying. If “logic” says it does, 
so much the worse for logic, and logic had 
better go back and re-examine its own 
(necessarily) abstract limitations.’ 

Emond says that it would be ‘point- 
lessly punctilious’ to say that a part of a 
work of art, separated from the whole, has 
‘lost its identity’. The truth is that it both 
has and has not, in a way which is quite 
evident to aesthetic appreciation, easy to 
point to, but difficult if not impossible to 
express in traditional logical language. 
Take a simple scale of instances. Imagine a 
square, ‘S’, divided into four smaller equal 
squares, ‘s’, The small square, s, is clearly 
expressible in relation to the large square 
S as one quarter of the unit S. But if you 
cut it out and put it apart, it becomes one 
unit and not a quarter. There is no diffi- 
culty about expressing this in clear un- 
ambiguous language. Physically, and if you 
cut out, say, the paper small square, it is 
the same as it was before it was cut out, 
though different mathematically. Next, in 
ordinary Gestalt perception, we know that 
‘the whole is more than the sum of its 
parts’, and again that a part of a Gestalt 
looks different from the same shape looked 
at in isolation. It may be physically the 
same in both cases, but perceptually it is 

- not the ‘same’. We understand this too, but 
Iam at least doubtful whether—if we had 
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the space to go into the many curious 
phenomena of Gestalten—the ‘difference’ 
between what is inside and what is outside 
the Gestalt could be expressed in our given 
logical language—though again we are in 
no doubt of the facts and in a way ‘under- 
stand’ them very well. In aesthetic percep- 
tion, though the facts of experience are in 
no doubt, non-contradictory logical lan- 
guage, language without paradox, appears 
to be quite impossible. (For instance: the 
separated torso, or separated part of a Peter 
Brueghel, looks artistically ‘diferent’ — 
from its appearance when in the whole— 
yet still shares something of ıts relation to 
the whole.) In an illuminating article in 
The Philosophical Quarterly (July, 1964) 
(which of course Emond could not have 
read), Mr. Osborne, speaking of artistic 
unity and Gestalt, points out that, as is 
shown particularly in the case of music, it 
is necessary for a part (e.g. a theme) both to 
retain its identity and to be different—in a 
way which is not true of ordinary Gestalt 
perception. The repetition of theme is an 
important structural device in music; and 
the ‘repetition is repetition only because 
the part retains its identity. And yet for 
appreciation the “same” melody or theme 
is qualitatively different each time it re- 
curs. . . . Though the analogy may seem 
far-fetched to some, I have felt that in fine 
music the impact of recurrence may bring 
with it some such revelation of a meta- 
morphosis’. I do not think it is far-fetched; 
it is excellent descriptive language. Ic will 
only seem strange or confused to those 
who, trained to think logically ın other 
spheres, come, with their undoubtedly 
bright and brilliant minds to the now- 
becoming-respectable subject of aesthetics 
with perhaps not enough experience of 
thinking, with its own special disciplines, 
in that particular field. There has been a 
number of papers on aesthetics recently, 
interesting and acute, but sometimes dis- 
appointingly futile because of the neglect 
of Aristotle’s sound principle that ‘it is the 
mark of an educated man to require, in 
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each kind of inquiry so much exactness as 
the subject admits of’. I do not include Mr. 
Emond ın this stricture; he always knows 
well what he is talking about. But when he 
writes: ‘In saying that every part ofa work 
is necessary for the whole, we are either 
saying something which is tautologically 
true... or we are saying something which 
cannot possibly be demonstrated, in which 
case the statement offers no foundation for 
practical criticism’, I think he assumes a 
wrong status for ‘demonstration’ in aes- 
thetics and criticism. Who wants—in any 
extra-aesthetic sense — ‘demonstration’ 
here? The basis of practical criticism is 
aesthetic and artistic insight which, when 
it has to express its ideas in language, must- 
find its own language. 

I have not space to comment on the 
many other challenging points in the 
book: I found the discussion in the last 
chapter of objectivism, subjectivism and a 
‘relative’ objectivism—the author’s own 
view—most interesting. 

LOUIS ARNAUD BEID 


Essays in Aesthetics. By J.-P. SARTRE. 
Selected and translated by WADE BASKIN. 
1964. Peter Owen. pp. 106. 18s. 


Tas COLLECTION of essays does not make 
a very good book. Mr. Baskin has col- 
lected and translated some pieces of vary- 
ing length, on four different artists, Tin- 
toretto, Giacometti, Lapoujade and Calder. 
They were mostly first published in 
Temps Modernes, and some at least bear 
obvious marks of journalism. They look 
like passable ephemeral pieces, never in- 
tended for publication in book form. 
Moreover they have here been carelessly, 
and at times ridiculously, translated. This 
is not the place to enter into details of the 
mistranslations and absurdities. But it is 
plain that, with all their faults, these essays 
could have been made a good deal more 
tolerable for English-speaking readers 


with a certain amount of care. It would be 
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wrong, certainly, to translate Sartre into 
clear or precise language; but what he 
writes in French, however turgid, does as 
a rule make sense, which is not always true 
of this translation. _ 

The pieces here collected are not all 
concerned with aesthetics. The first, a long 
piece made up of several articles on Tin- 
toretto, has virtually nothing to do with 
aesthetics at all. It is an essay in sociological 
history—an account, largely speculative, of 
the effect of environment, and in particular 
of the class structure of contemporary 
society, on the personality of the painter, 
and his consequential decisions to paint 
as he did. Such aesthetic judgements on 
the work of Titian and Tintoretto as the 
essays contain are not argued for, nor dis- 
cussed in any detail. The historical style 
itself is somewhat exaggerated and over- 
dramatic. Sartre has attempted the same 
kind of sociological analysis elsewhere 
with more success, notably in his study of 
the life of Flaubert in The Problem of 
Method. It is quite an interesting way to 
‘write, but it cannot really stand by itself as 
a contribution to aesthetics. However, 
there are in the other essays which make up 
the collections some observations which 
come nearer to the title of the book, all of 
them consistent with, if not dependent on, 
other aspects of Sartre’s philosophy. I 
should like to call attention to just two. 

First, in his essays on Giacometti Sartre 
raises the question whether he is more 
properly a painter or a sculptor and decides 
that he is both, and both paradoxically. 
The paradox is concerned with the nature 
of his representation of space. Sartre 
argues in the following way: a painter 
generally paints figures round which he 
can determine a certain amount of space. 
The canvas is a physical object of a certain 
size, and what he paints on it has also a 
certain size which will determine the ap- 
parent distance from which the figure is to 
be seen. All round: the figure the space 
proper to that figure will arise, and will 
ultimately be bounded by the frame within 


which the figure is painted. A sculptor, on 
the other hand, as a rule creates a figure 
which is itself a physical object and which, 
therefore, you can look at from any dis- 
tance you like, nearer or farther away, and 
from any angle. It has no definite frame- 
work round it. Sartre argues that Gia- 
cometti reverses the natural order, and this 
is what the paradox of his work consists 
in. He tries to create figures in sculpture 
which have to be seen from a certain dis- 
tance, which create about them their own 
space; whereas in painting, on the other 
hand, he tries to create figures with no 
space of their own around them, within no 
framework—figures in a vacuum. Sartre 
interprets this paradox in the light of his 
own theory of space (or rather he ex- 
pounds it in the first place within the 
framework of the theory): namely that 
every person creates his own subjective 
space around him and is therefore se- 
parated by a certain distance, inevitably, 
from every other person, and thus from 
every observer. Philosophically speaking 
this is not a clear theory, but it is connected 
with the concept of a person as an object in 
the world—his own world. Space unfolds 
round him as he views this world from be- 
hind his own eyes. So when I look at 
another human being, not only am I sep- 
arated from him by the fact that he ap- 
pears across a gap in the world but by the 
further fact that, for him, I appear to him 
as distant, and I realize that when he looks 
at the park or the tree or the lawn they 
appear to him as parts of his spatial picture, 
fixed in a certain order by his intention to 
walk, for instance, along the path to his 
left or across the lawn in a straight line. So 
it is possible to speak of ‘his’ space in a 
sense in which the space round a man is 
part of his thoughts, plans and intentions, 
inextricably involved in what he thinks 
and plans, distinct from my space, which is 
unfolded round me, contains him as an 
object and has different distances and per~ 
spectives. It is in this sense that space is 
part of each object (and other human be- 
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ings always partly escape us because they 
do create their own spaces and distances in 
this way). On the other hand things, as 
opposed to conscious creatures, can be 
thought of objectively, as just occupying a 
certain fixed and specifiable position in 
objective space—space which is measur- 
able and the same for everyone—and we 
sometimes wish to regard even human be- 
ings in this light, as things which are objec- 
tively determinable, without their own in- 
sights. It is, Sartre maintains, the subjective 
aspect of space, the aspect in which space is 
part of a figure, which Giacometti tries to 
capture in his sculptured figures, whereas 
in his paintings he tries to paint figures ob- 
jectively, seen from no particular distance, 
absolutely there as things, in the world but 
not in anybody's world, neither their own 
nor the observer’s. Whether this theory 
makes sense either philosophically or as an 
analysis of an aesthetic phenomenon I can- 

not readily decide. I am inclined to think 
“that it does not—or not in detail. But I am 
also inclined to think that there is a point 
which is important to aesthetics lurking 
somewhere in the confusion. 

My second point is at first sight con- 
cerned with aesthetics too. In the essay on 
Lapoujade, which is very obscure, Sartre 
seems to be arguing that previous artists 
have, for the most part, either seen them- 
selves as in a special relation to their sub- 
jects, and therefore privileged with regard 
to them, or for the sake of painting itself 
and in pursuit of purely aesthetic aims have 
abandoned representation altogether. He 
claims for Lapoujade the revolutionary aim 
of reintroducing the world into his paint- 
ings, but from no particular point of view. 
Once again I am very doubtful whether to 
say this makes sense. But there seems to be 
a philosophical position implied, which 
Sartre make more explicit elsewhere. The 
crowd is what, he says, Lapoujade must 
paint—an undifferentiated collection of 
men rather than individual figures, a collec- 
tion in which any man would do in place 
of any other, and he, the painter, will do 


instead of any of them. Now this reminds 
one, rightly or wrongly, of Sartre’s dis- 
cussion of the state of society before a 
revolution, the serial society, in which 
most of us lrve most of the time today. In 
the series men are interchangeable. No one 
has any particular status, and the only 
difference between one man and another is 
a chance numerical difference. In this 
state of society all that exists is the ‘general 
individual’; each man pursues his own 
aim, without co-operation; each is the 
enemy of the other, but no one’s aim is 
different from anyone else’s. The bus queue 
is the type of the serial society. Every 
member waits for the same bus, each 
wants a place for himself and each is 
potentially in the way of the other’s get- 
ting what he wants. But if you altered the 
order of the people in the queue you 
would change nothing except what was 
settled in the first place by chance. Anyone 
in the queue would do instead of anyone 
else. Lapoujade seems therefore to be 
praised by Sartre for somehow painting 
the serial society, the indeterminate face- 
less crowd, from within, as a member of it. 
In the Critique of Dialectical Reason the 
serial society features as that which is from 
time to time overcome by positive action, 
by revolution, by the formation of a self- 
conscious group with a common aim; and 
once the group is formed, as it was in the 
French Revolution, its task 1s to prevent 
the lapse back into seriality. Perhaps an- 
other painter, after Lapoujard, ought on 
this sociological theory to displace him by 
painting the group from the inside, instead 
of the crowd. But I am doubtful of the 
exact application of the ideas of the Cri- 
tique after this point. Still, I feel fairly con- 
fident that Sartre’s admiration of Lapou- 
jade is less purely aesthetic than doctrinaire 
and political; aesthetically speaking, this 
essay seems to me to be something of a 
fraud. 

So sum up, then, there is really more 
sociology than aesthetics in this collection. 
It is not Sartre’s fault if people who buy it 
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are misled by the title; but no one ought to 
pick it up in the hope of great insights 
either into painting or into the philosophy 
of Sartre. Nor will they get any pleasure 
out of the style. They will find one or two 
interesting arguments if they are prepared 
to work hard. But I am not sure that the 
effort is worth 18s. 
MARY WARNOCK 

St. Hughes College, 


Oxford 


Esthétique de Martin Heidegger. By Josen 
SADZIK. Paris. Editions Universitaires. 
pp- 216. F. 29.60. 


HEDEGGER’S WRITINGS constantly pursue a 
single, pervasive theme: the quest for Be- 
ing. He would certainly disavow a concern 
for any conventionally pigeon-holed set of 
problems such as the term ‘aesthetics’ sug- 
gests. Nevertheless, to the ordinary man- 
in-the-lecture-room, he does appear to 
have an aesthetic, an aesthetic of a strongly 
ontological cast, which fits easily into a 
recognizable German tradition. This aes-, 
thetic is expressed in a number of essays on 
Hölderlin and Rilke, including the essay 
“Wozu Dichter?’ in Holzwege (1950), and, 
somewhat more generally, in the first 
essay of that volume, ‘Der Ursprung des 
Kunstwerks’. Except for two of the 
Hölderlin pieces, which were included in 
Existence and Being (1949), none of this 
material has appeared in English (or at 
least it had not done so in 1963, at the time 
of publication of W. J. Richardson’s ex- 
haustive work on Heidegger, which con- 
tains a bibliography of English transla- 
tions). To those, therefore, who find any 
French clearer than Heidegger’s German, 
Sadzik’s book may be of some use. The 
work of art, Heidegger argues in “Der 
Ursprung des Kunstwerks’, not only has 
an ontological root; its creation and its 
cherishing (Bewahren) form one of the 
privileged paths through which the ‘illu- 
mination of Being’, even the ‘constitution 
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of Being’, may be achieved. For the essence 
of artistic creation, ‘das Sich-ins-Werk- 
setzen’, is one of the privileged ways of 
truth; and truth, for Heidegger, is that 
play of light against shade which reveals 
Being: it 1s the un-hiddenness of Being 
(Unverborgenbeit; a-letheia). Art, there- 
fore, is a privileged path to Being itself. As 
against art, moreover, Heidegger demotes 
scientific knowledge to the second place of 
mere ‘correctness’ rather than truth, in con- 
trast to the empiricist tradition, where 
science is the norm of truth and we have 
apologetically to find some quasi-reality 
for art. The examples Heidegger analyses 
in this essay are Van Gogh’s painting of a 
pair of shoes, and a Greek temple; most of 
his aesthetic work, however, concerns 
poetry, especially the poetry of Hölderlin. 
In this essay, indeed, he identifies art with 
poetry: for poetry essentially, he argues, is 
not what happens to be said by poets. 
Poetry is a primal act of making, and in 
this sense includes the origination of lan- 
guage we well as all of art: “The essence of 
art is poetry. But the essence of poetry is 
the foundation of truth.’ To ‘found’ truth 
(stifren) here carries, Heidegger explicitly 
pronounces, three senses in one. ‘Stiften’ 
means: to found in the sense of (1) to 
establish or constitute; (2) to endow or 
give; and (3) to begin or initiate. For the 
act of primal creation which is poetry in 
his sense brings into bemg what never was 
before, brings it into being out of its own 
generosity, as gift, giving it as a fountain- 
head of the history which will grow from 
and through its being. 

Such remarks may well seem somewhat 
obscure to analytical minds. Sadzik’s para- 
phrase of the ‘Ursprung’ essay is longer 
than the preceding paragraph; in fact, 
most of his book consists of such a para- 
phrase, and this may possibly help to 
make the essay more intelligible. He inter- 
polates a chapter on Heidegger’s concept 
of truth, which paraphrases a few other 
sources, but most of the book is straight 
out of the Holzwege essay. His concluding 
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‘critical reflections’ are in large part con- 
cerned with other aspects of Heidegget’s 
philosophy, and even those which deal 
with art are sketchy and superficial. The 
Germanless reader who wants to find out 
what Heidegger said in the 60 pages of 
‘Der Ursprung des Kunstwerkes’ will find 
a sufficiently detailed and more competent 
account in Richardson’s book (Heidegger: 
Through Phenomenology to Thought, Nij- 
hoff, 1963). 
MARJORIE GRENE 

Queen s University of Belfast 


Pléiade Poetics: a Study in Sixteenth Century 
Thought and Terminology. By GRAHAME 
castor. Cambridge University Press. 
1964. pp. 208. 30s. 


THE SIXTEENTH century ın France was a 
period of intense theoretical discussion 
about poetry, as well as one of practical 
poetic achievement. The many treatises in 
prose and verse published at the time dis- 
cuss such matters as the desirable balance 
between ‘art’ and ‘nature’, between the 
acquired rules of ‘la seconde rhétorique’ 
and natural, spontaneous expression, be- 
tween original ‘inspiration’ and subsequent 
correction and polishing. They also con- 
tain passages devoted to such matters as 
imitation (both of nature and of other 
writers), naïveté, invention and imagina- 
tion. It is obviously easy for the twentieth- 
century critic to feel that some of these dis- 
cussions are remote, and to misunderstand 
several of the terms used. Their meaning 
for those who used them—and conse- 
quently the true nature of the debates being 
carried on—can only be judged accurately 
when they have first been put back into 
the wider Renaissance context from which 
the poctic theorists themselves borrowed 
them. This is precisely what Dr. Castor 
sets out to do in the book under review and 
he succeeds admirably because of the very 
considerable scholarly knowledge on 
which he draws, without fuss or showman- 
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ship, in his clear and well-written essay. 

For example, he points out that ‘origi- 

nality’ did not become an antonym of 
‘imitation’ until the seventeenth century at 

the earliest and that ‘creativity’ was not 

regularly attributed to poets or poetry 

until a century later. In other words, the - 
Pléiade theorists were building with 

different conceptual materials from ours so 

that Dr. Castor puts the emphasis of his 

book on ‘the general semantic and con- 

ceptual fields in which the terms of six- 

teenth century poetic theory operated’. 

What we are offered, in fact, is a sophisti~ 

cated essay in semantics which is also a 

fascinating piece of cultural history. 

Having emphasized that this is an excel- 
lent book, however, I also feel obliged to 
record my doubt as to whether Dr. Castor 
has satisfactorily fulfilled another of his 
stated intentions. He criticizes W. F. 
Patterson’s Three Centuries of French Poetic 
Theory (1935) on the grounds that it fails to 
evaluate what it explains and describes. 
One of his own aims is to make good this 
deficiency. As a result we have an interest- 
ing comparison between Renaissance ‘imi- 
tatio’ and T. S. Eliot’s defence of tradition, 
while the limitations inherent in the six- 
teenth-century view of ‘imagination’ are 
also emphasized. But when it comes to the 
whole conception of poctry emerging 
from Pléiade theory Dr. Castor leaves us 
with the rather vague suggestion that, to 
the modern reader, it may seem as if the 
poets of the Pléiade ‘have not yet begun to 
ask the right sort of questions’. 

I suspect that unless one is the militant 
champion of some particular modern 
aesthetic (which Dr. Castor does not ap- 
pear to be) the ‘evaluation’ of sixteenth- 
century poetic theory is not a very mean- 
ingful aim—at least in the way it is pre- 
sented here. Might it not be more worth- 
while to evaluate this theory in relation to 
the poetry which accompanies it and to 
which, in some sense, it gave rise? As Dr. 
Castor says in his ‘Conclusion’, and as he 
might possibly have reminded himself. 
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earlier, Ronsard ‘was after all first and 
foremost a practising poet’. In short, what 
this book offers us is a splendid antidote to 
anachronistic interpretations of Pléiade 
poetic theory. This is no mean achieve- 
ment in itself, but now that we know what 
the theoreticians meant we should like to 
know also whether their theories really in- 
fluenced their best poetry, and if so in 
what way. 

This may seem an unfair line to take— 
asking Dr. Castor for a book which he did 
not write and did notintend to write. 
Nevertheless the present volume makes 
such a book a necessity, particularly if it 
were to expand into a general assessment of 
Pléiade poetry. Dr. Castor’s proven skill in 
semantic inquiry and discussion would en- 
able him, in particular, to tell us some very 
illuminating things about sixteenth-century 
French poetic imagery—an area where 
scholarly depth and poetic sensitivity still 
await a really satisfactory synthesis. In a 
word Dr. Castor might aim at doing for 
Ronsard, Du Bellay, Pontus de Tyard and 
others something comparable to what 
Rosemond Tuve has done for the Eliza- 
bethans and Metaphysicals. To believe 
that he would be successful in such an 
enterprise is surely the highest praise. 

JOHN CRUICKSHANK 
University of Sussex 


Les Oeuvres d'art imaginaires chez Proust. By 
MICHAEL BUTOR. Athlone Press. 1964. 
pp- 44. 88. 6d. 


A Far number of books and theses have 
been written on the subject of Proust’s 
ideas about music and painting. None that 
I have read, however, contains anything 
comparable in density to the amount of 
intelligent analysis and sensitive response 
which Michel Butor packs into a mere 
forty-four pages. 

Referring to the three outstanding fic- 
tional artists of A la recherche du temps perdu 
—Bergotte (writer), Elstir (painter), Vin- 
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teuil (composer)—Butor dismisses Ber- 
gotte for his purposes since Proust chiefly 
analyses him as a man and says little about 
him as an artist. Indeed we are all familiar 
with the fact that Proust’s ideas on literary 
creation are spread throughout the novel; 
they grow as it grows, finding particularly 
clear expression in the last two volumes. 
Butor, therefore, in keeping with his ticle, 
concentrates on two imaginary works by 
the imaginary Vinreuil (his sonata and his 
septet) and a painting by Elstir (his Port de 
Carquethuit). 

Dealing first with the Vinteuil sonata, 
Butor makes two preliminary points. 
Structurally, the sonata links and ultimately 
reunites the two ‘ways’ of Marcel’s child- 
hood (‘du cété de chez Swann’ and ‘du 
côté des Guermantes’). Also, with the de- 
veloping structural and thematic complica- 
tion of the novel, we move from the 
piano sonata through the richer version for 
violin and piano to the final septet. Thema- 
tically Vinteuil’s music points to something 
beyond the immediate notes and the 
melody and harmony which they contain. 
Its ‘essence’ enables it to be related to the 
love-affairs of both Swann and Marcel, yet 
it also goes beyond these, pointing to 
something ‘plus durable que leur amour’. 
Proust returns frequently to the complex 
relationship existing between this ‘spatia~ 
lization’ of music—which allows it to be 
representative or programmatic—and the 
pure musical event that persists alongside 
it. But the meaning of music is never ex- 
hausted by words. Perhaps it is never even 
satisfactorily caught in the net of language. 
Hence the constant search of much musical 
criticism for suitable metaphors and similes. 
Butor points out that Proust, in grappling 
with this problem, repeatedly attempts-to 
capture the essence of music in terms of 
painting. 

Butor makes the transition froma con- 
sideration of music to a consideration of 
painting by means of some fascinating ob- 
servations on Proust’s use of the colour 
mauve, Round about 1900 Monet pointed 
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out that shadows are mauve rather than 
black or grey. The colour—even the word 
—gradually became associated, as a result, 
with what is evanescent, difficult to pin 
down verbally, etc. This, according to 
` Butor, is why Proust resorts to it so often 
in describing music (e.g. ‘comme la mauve 
agitation des flots’). Later, when Elstir 
paints a portrait of M. Cottard, he gives 
him mauve hair. Now, however, the 
colour has taken on a different, if related, 
significance. It is used in this brief episode 
to indicate the fact—illustrated on a much 
greater scale in Le Port de Carquethuit— 
that Elstir paints not so much what one 
sees or does not sec as the fact of not seeing 
(cf: Monet’s paintings of the West Front of 
Rouen Cathedral which show that our 
habitual vision is not only mistaken, but 
blind). 

At this point Butor returns to more fami- 
liar ground. From the interchangeability of 
land and sea which Proust describes in El- 
stir’s ‘Impressionistic’ canvases, he goes on 
to emphasize Proust’s own use of corre- 
spondances and reciprocal metaphors (e.g. 
the performance of Phèdre in a theatre 
described in terms of a marine grotto). 

Finally, in his discussion of Vinteuil’s 
septet, Butor makes some very original 
comments on Proust’s conception of 
artistic vision as a kind of prism. For 
Proust too the seven colours released by 
the prism are shown to represent a whole 
metaphorical range of sexuality. He also 
links the seven colours of the rainbow to 
the seven basic notes of the musical scale 
and then, in the septet, symbolizes and uni- 
fies seven major themes and characters in 
his vast novel. Perhaps the most original 
point which Butor makes is his contention 
that the evolution of A la recherche du 
temps perdu from five to six, and finally to 
seven, parts was accompanied by Proust’s 
changing the piece of music to be played at 
the final Guermantes matinée from quin- 
tet, through sextet to sepret. It is in ways 
like this that Butor impressively relates 
these yarious fictional works of art to 


Proust’s own aesthetic preoccupations in 
the writing of his novel. 

JOHN CRUICKSHANK 
University of Sussex 


The Rhetorical Hero. An Essay on the Aesthe- 
tics of André Malraux. By WILLIAM 
RIGETER. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
1964. pp. 92. 18s. 


Wrram TE limits he author set himself, 
this may very well be one of the best books 
written on Malraux’s thought. It is short, 
clear, well reasoned. There is no attempt to 
make a biographical study, nor a literary 
one. Mr. Righter has studied Malraux’s 
thought on the arts as 1f that thought were 
completed, terminated. He has accepted 
Malraux on his own terms, as a man of 
letters, as a ‘rhetorical hero’, and it is this 
acceptance which makes this an excellent 
essay; for Mr. Righter has avoided reading 
Malraux with the idea that he ought to 
have written his books on art as do art 
historians. 

A brief section discusses the historical 
moment in which Malraux began to think 
about art. The importance of Spengler is 
pointed out while another short section 
also discusses Pocillon’s work as a possible 
precursor of Malraux’s point of view. The 
novels are briefly discussed; Mr. Righter 
gives considerable space to the Noyers de 
P Altenburg: this work does mark a certain 
pointd arrétin Malraux’s fiction and thought 
and the colloquium of intellectuals in that 
novel rather reminds one of the type of 
discussion one could attend in museums 
and certainly in learned congresses, 

The pages devoted to Malraux's imagi- 
nary museum are among the most 
thoughtful; there is an excellent contrast 
drawn between Malraux’s attitude to art 
and that of Berenson. One wishes the 
author had extended it somewhat to in- 
clude the work of the men involved, the 
one as Minister, the other as an aesthetic 
recluse. The last part of the book elucidates 
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the very telling title of the essay. There is 
an admirable discussion of Malraux's style 
and form of thinking as well as excellent 
discussions of the paradoxes inherent in 
his thought. 

The author formulated the career of 
Malraux as follows: action =art=museum 
pieces. Herein lies the paradox of Malraux's 
perception of the significance of art, and 
therefore of man, and also, herein lies 
Malraux’s tragedy. But the formula can be 
questioned in the name of accuracy. Might 
it not be made to read: action=literature 
=:Minister of Cultural Affairs? Viewed in 
this sense Malraux may appear as only one 
of many French men of letters who 
aspired to political power. Nevertheless 
despite the questionable formula, Mr. 
Righter has pointed to something very 
important, perhaps tragic for Malraux, 
ironic from another point of view, and 
certainly rather sad for the estate of art in 
our times. For Malraux, unlike his illus- 
trious predecessors of the ancien régime, 
the Directors of Works, no longer pat- 
ronizes art by direct commissions but 
rather by exhibitions. Governments seem 
intent on using only the art of the past to 
glorify present national power. It is almost 
an admission or illustration of Malraux’s 
and Mr. Righter’s most pessimistic pages. 

R. G. SAISSELIN 


The Cleveland Museum of Art 


Brecht on Theatre. Translated by youn 
wiiteTr. Methuen. 1964. pp. 294. 508. 


Brucar is the thorn-bush of the contem- 
porary theatre. Partisans contend as with 
Ibsen in the nineties. There 1s some dif- 
culty in perceiving through the factional 
dust-storm. A great deal of the trouble 
lies in Brecht’s threefold activity. He was a 
playwright, an intensely practical producer 
and man of the theatre in all senses, and a 
leading theorist. It is probable that cir- 
cumstances to some extent dictated which 
of these aspects was uppermost. Exile and 
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long periods of inactivity undoubtedly 
drove him into theoretical by-ways that 
his later years of intense practice were to 
discard. Unfortunately outside Germany 
his reputation depends first, of course, on 
his plays, secondly on the theories, and 
lastly {and wrongly) on his practice. 
London, in particular, has had only one 
visit from his company, The Berliner En- 
semble, cight years ago; so it 1s possible for 
“Brecht experts’ to proliferate without fear 
of being found out. 

This book, valuable as it is, will, I am 
afraid, not improve the situation. It is a 
most necessary publication and one is 
grateful to John Willett for undertaking it. 
It consists of a miscellaneous collection of 
writings, some serious theoretical state- 
ments like the famous Short Organum for 
the Theatre written in Switzerland in 1948, 
newspaper articles, letters, and anything 
else which reveals Brecht’s attitude to 
theatre problems. These writings are 
naturally repetitive but, worse, they often 
appear confused. Most of them are taken 
from a short book Schriften zum Theater 
compiled in 1957 but there are other sources 
and doubtless when the full works are 
assembled in the seven volumes in which 
they are slowly appearing, the picture will 
become clearer. Yet I doubt if they will 
ever present a unified and consistent acs- 
thetic. First because Brecht was far too 
practical a man not to discard anything in 
the theatre which was found to be un- 
workable—it was this quality above all 
that endeared him to so many of his co- 
workers—but also because he changed (or 
developed, if one prefers) throughout his 
life. For instance, even at the end the des- 
cription ‘epic’ usually attached to his con- 
ception of theatre was being jettisoned for 
the more accurate ‘dialectic’. Consequently 
as one reads through this book rather than 
a consistent theory it is prevailing attitudes 
that continuously reappear. 

First there is the demand that in the 
theatre the audience should be debarred 
from an emotional wallow, but exercise 
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instead their critical functions. As a Mar- 
xist (although one who frequently fell foul 
of the official lne) Brecht rejected any 
suggestion of fixed qualities in human 
psychology implying unchangeable social 
situations. The audience should leave the 
theatre with a desire to change society 
following the experience they have re- 
ceived in the play where a social situation 
was analysed, exposed and expounded. 
Actors should not be content to ‘be’ the 
character; they should rather demonstrate 
it, with particular regard to the social cir- 
cumstances which made such a character 
behave in such a way. Above all the story, 
or sense of narrative, must be preserved as 
the spine of the play and identification be- 
tween the audience and any leading 
character should be prevented. Hence the 
famous ‘A’-effect or Verfremdung. 

This is a very short and crude summary 
but even a more extended one would, I be- 
lieve, raise as many questions as answer 
them. This is particularly true on the vexed 
question of the role of emotion in the 
theatre. One can compile a series of quota- 
tions from these writings that betray a 
nervousness on this point. For example in 
1927 Brecht is writing: “The essential point 
of the epic theatre is perhaps that it appeals 
~ less to the feelings than to the spectator’s 
reason.’ But this is hastily qualified with: 
‘It would be quite wrong to deny emotion 
to this kind of theatre. It would be much 
the same thing as trying to deny emotion 
to modern science.’ (This last curious 
statement might legitimatedly raise cye- 
brows in view of scientific developments 
of the last forty years!) Other remarks 
abound such as: ‘It is a frequently recur- 
ring mistake to suppose that this—epic— 
kind of production simply does without 
all emotional effects: actually, emotions 
are only clarified in it, steering clear of 
subconscious origins and carrying nobody 
away.’ This is surely nonsense. Emotions, 
especially in the theatre, never steer clear of 
the subconscious, which is why willy-nilly 
the audiences will always be moved or 
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‘carried away’ in a good production of 
Mother Courage. Similarly identification 
(or ‘empathy’ as Willett translates it) can- 
not be kept out of the theatre,not even in a 
good production by the Berliner En- 
semble. 

Brecht undoubtedly feared, like most 
Marxists, not only the emotions but their 
driving powerhouse, the unconscious. He © 
strove by every means to rationalize them 
out of his theatre. Pages of this book are 
devoted, often laboriously and tortuously, 
to achieving this, so that if one had not 
seen his plays properly performed in his 
own theatre (and not in the frequent dis- 
tortions seen here) one would be tempted 
to dismiss him altogether as a second-class 
thinker in a state of considerable confu- 
sion. This would be wrong. First because 
he gave to the theatre a much-needed in- 
tellectual boost, making it once agam a 
place where serious problems could be 
raised and discussed, and even more im- 
portant, avoiding the cul-de-sac of the 
expressionists with their Mr. Zero abstrac~ 
tions, he widened the whole scope of the 
drama which had for years refused to be 
contained by the Ibsenite sitting-room or 
even the Tchekovian country-house. In 
that sense the epic quality of drama was 
truly restored and Brecht’s best plays bore 
paradoxically far closer relation to the 
Aristotelian theatre whose theories he con- 
sistently attacked than the psychological 
and naturalistic plays which had held the 
field for so long. Brecht showed that 
theatre could deal with large themes with- 
out losing the essential humanity which 1s 
its necessary raison d’étre. Secondly, as 
Martin Esselin has shown, his own emo~ 
tional and possibly unconscious urgings ran 
so frequently counter to the rather arid 
intellectualizing with which he defended 
his plays and expounded at length, that 
they take on a depth, meaning, and a 
greatness, that they would not otherwise 
possess. 

This does not mean that the theories in 
this book are valueless. Without them no 
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producer can hope to understand how to 
direct one of Brecht’s plays. But it does 
mean that they need not be taken wholly 
at their face value, and that his own com- 
plex, brilliant, and above all ‘contradictory’ 
character is a far better explanation of his 
genius than his own expositions. ‘Dialectic’ 
(the word he finally arrived at) explains it 
all better than anything else. The conflict 
that is essential to the theatre is in his plays 
because it was in him. 
ERIC CAPON 

Guildhall School of Music and Drama 


A valóság zenei képe. A zene müvészi 
jelentésének logikája. (The Musical Image 
of Reality. Logic of the Meaning of Musical 
Art.) By JÖZSEr UJFALUSSY. Zenemii- 
kiadó Vállalat. Budapest. 1962. pp. 173. 


FROM TIME to time, and recently more fre- 
quently than in the past, Eastern-European 
thinkers have come forth with works that 
merit the attention of the Western public. 
Ujfalussy’s book belongs to this group. By 
any criterion of excellence in exposition 
and profundity of thought it may be called 
an important contribution to its rather 
neglected field of music-aesthetics. An 
interesting feature of the book is that its 
contribution of most interest to the 
Western reader is but a by-product of the 
author’s aim. Ujfalussy’s stated purpose is 
to find the missing link between the 
general (and rather hazy) assertions of 
Marxist-Leninist aesthetics and independent 
musical theory. In order to find this link he 
undertakes a study ‘from below’, i.e. from 
the side of musical theory, and works his 
way towards the general conceptual frame- 
work of social realism. In doing so he 
comes across many a novel and interesting 
fact, since he combines an analytic approach 
with the basic assumptions implicit to dia- 
lectical materialism. But as distinct from 
most other essays in social realism, dialec- 
tical materialism functions for him merely 
as a set of heuristic principles for the analy- 
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sis of musical phenomena and not as the 
self-evident adequate framework for the 
deduction of particular propositions con- 
cerning them. 

Ujfalussy’s programme can be sum- 
marized as the attempt to analyse music 
theory with the concepts of historicism and 
realism, and to come up thereby with a set 
of conclusions defining the key-concept 
which could integrate music-aesthetics in 
the general framework of social realism. 
The key-concept is ‘intonation’. In this the 
author follows the lead of Soviet aestheti- 
cians (e.g. Asafiev) but claims to have de- 
fined the concept and determined the 
principles for which it stands better than 
they. Ujfalussy succeeds in integrating his 
various findings in the encompassing con- 
cept of ‘intonation’, meaning for him the 
set of musical forms and styles which corre- 
sponds to given historical and social milieus. 
The transition between meticulous analy- 
sis and large-scale synthesis would be sur- 
prising were it not for the unity of the 
heuristic tools of the analysis and the 
framework of reference of the ultimate 
synthesis, Since historical-social deter- 
mination and music’s capacity to reflect 
reality are presupposed in the analyses, the 
conclusions fit with ease into their desired 
niche in the general social-realist scheme: 
music is the expression by particular 
peoples and specific dominant classes of 
their historically-socially conditioned view 
of reality. ‘Intonation’ is to stand for the 
correspondence of a given piece of music 
and its determinant human setting. This 
inclusive synthesis is the conclusion desired 
by the author and is derived from his 
analytic investigations of realistic meaning 
in music. The investigations themselves 
may be summarized, according to the 
conclusions reached, as follows: 

1. The conjunction of musical space-time 
signification with external spatio-temporal 
phenomena. 
(1) The set of music’s spatially pro- 
jected external associations volving the 
association of acoustic percepts with 
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visual ones, and resulting in the percep- 
tion of spatiality in the musical image 
(the interaction of percepts is explained 
by reference to the Pavlovian theory of 
neuro-physiological processes); 

(2) the inarticulate musical image of 
motion, associative of the muscular 
activity involved in life-functions. 

Il. The sensory associations of music relevant 
to object-qualities. 

(1) The immediate signification of 
tone-colour effects, the imitation of 
natural sounds, and the sphere of vocal- 
associations of instrumental music; 

(2) the utilization of imitated natural 
sounds as musical motif, and their direct 
signification of objects. 

WI. The associated content of meaning of 
musical images as forming a complex unity 
with their own social milieu. 

(1) The form-determinant role of 
music of habitual tone-colour patterns 
and of habitual use of instruments 
(‘habitual’ stands for typical for the given 
historical epoch and social stratum); 

(2) the adoption of specific musical 
forms and styles typical of particular 
peoples (epochs, classes) as characterizing 
musical imagery; 

(3) the integration of musical form 
and style in an image-system represent- 
ing music’s social-intonational meaning. 
Section (I) progresses rapidly from 

analysis in a specific context to synthesis, 
through the increasing use of historical 
materialist doctrines. The synthesis is not 
necessarily false, but would require con- 
siderably more demonstration than is pro- 
vided by Ujfalussy to convince anyone not 
already convinced of the truth of historical 
materialism. Thus it comes about that ‘in~ 
tonation’ is rather presumptuously defined 
as that intermediary category which dialec- 
tically resolves in art the fluid and living 
connexion between its naturally given 
means and the human-artistic signification 
on the level of social objectivity. It is com- 
pared to, and substantiated by, historical 
materialism’s ‘society’ which, in Ujfa- 
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lussy’s words, is the category resolving 
traditional contradictions between parti- 
cular and general, subjective and objective, 
natural and individually-human, descrip- 
tive and expressive, individual and social, 
accidental and humanly necessary. If the 
problematic transposition of Hegelian 
dialectic to Marxist materialism is ac- 
cepted, Ujfalussy’s ‘intonation’ becomes, as 
he claims, the category which on the one 
hand unites the complex unity of musical 
meaning with its natural, social and indivi- 
dual determinations, and on the other hand 
provides the starting point for further 
probings in the socialist-realist inter- 
pretation of music. 

Notwithstanding the rather bold use of 
Marxist-Leninist categories (for which a 
sincere Marxist-Leninist aesthetician could 
hardly be reproached) Ujfalussy’s work is 
refreshingly different from others of its 
kind, since he uses his philosophical con- 
victions merely as a set of heuristic axioms 
in the detailed analysis of the genus of 
musical facts, and not as the full and suffi- 
cient premises for their explanation. By 
and large Ujfalussy does not argue from 
socialist realism: he argues to it. That he 
does so with the conviction that music 
reflects reality and that it reflects it in the 
light of a definite historical and social 
perspective means that to the extent to 
which these assumptions are borrowed 
from Marxist-Leninist philosophy before 
they are proven in the investigations, his 
argumentation can be reproached with a 
certain circularity: it assumes as premises 
some of the conclusions to be proven. But 
aside from the consideration that Ujfa- 
lussy’s assumptions are significantly less 
than those of most of his colleagues, it 1s 
also open to question whether some such 
(or different) basic assumptions can be en- 
tirely dispensed with in aesthetic investiga- 
tion. Only they should not be assumed as 
unquestionable truths before adducing 
sufficient evidence for them, but should be 
clearly labelled ‘methodological bypo- 


theses’. 
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If the reader takes Ujfalussy’s culture- 
historicism and dialectical-realism as com- 
ponents of such a methodological hypo- 
thesis, his work will appear as a valuable 
demonstration that even if the study of 
musical compositions and theories does not 
immediately prove, or even entail the ac- 
ceptance of, -social realism, there un- 
doubtedly are important aspects of music 
which are attributable to the influence of 
historical-social factors and that much of 
music signifies, in its own way, man’s 
cognizance of his environment. Since it is 


precisely these factors in the meaning of 


music that suffer neglect at the hands of 


Western aestheticians, it is to be hoped that 
a translation into a language making this 
book accessible to Western readers will be 
forthcoming. 

ERVIN LASZLO 
Institute sf Bast European Studies, 


University of Fribourg 


Tragedy in the Art of Music. By 10 
SCHRADE. Harvard University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1964. 
pp. xi- 137. 30s. 

Mozart the Dramatist. By BRIGID BROPHY. 
London. Faber. 1964. pp. 328. 42s. 


Leo Scurave’s Tragedy in the Art of Music 
is ‘derived’, as the dust jacket puts it, from 
the author’s 1962-3 Charles Eliot Norton 
lectures at Harvard. That this book got 
into print can only be explained as part of 


the deal by which distinguished- scholars _ 


are invited to serve in such specially en- 
dowed lectureships as the Norton. There 
is no argument, no exposition, no order. 


The book is a fascinating clutter of in- 


sights, metaphors, and modest nuggets of - 


historical lore, all by-products of a splen- 
did career in musicology. The tide suggests 
that there might be some explanation 
either of how tragedy becomes musical or 
of how music becomes tragical, but there 
is none. The book reads like a bad. trans-- 
lation, and this is made worse by the fact 


that one chapter in particular (Chapter m 
“Music Drama Reborn’) has received poor 
editorial service from the publishers. ‘No 
matter what the crave for opera...’ 
(p. 51) is a glaring error. ‘. . . the affluence 
of human passion’ (p. 56) and ‘. . . not of 
lasting continuance’ (p. $7) are ridiculous. 

Mozart the Dramatist by Brigid Brophy 
has in common with Tragedy and the Art 
of Music only two things: the topic of 
music in relation to stage art, and a mytho- 
logical background. In - Schrade the 
mythology is the Greek; in Brophy it is 
the Freudian. The cighteenth-century 
Enlightenment, we learn, is an age in 
which God the Father-image was mur- 
dered, and men flung themselves upon 
their mother, the body politic. An Oedipal 
interpretation of cighteenth-century cul~ 
ture, and of Mozart’s operas, is relentlessly 
built up from this description, and the 
reader is spared nothing. Coincidences 
between Mozart’s letters and his operas are 


cited to form a description of his uncon- 


scious sexuality and its effect upon his 
composing. 

This voluntaristic approach to an artist 
is valuable, and in Brophy’s book it pro- 
duces a vivid and attractive portrait of 
Mozart, along with some interesting new 
perceptions of his operas, Brophy is im- 
moderate in her acceptance of monolithic 
Freudianism, and zealous in her application 
of it to Mozart, but she is armed against our 
familiar accusation that psychoanalysis can- 
not explain away greatness in great art. 
She insists that she is not explaining great- 
ness away, but shedding light upon it. Yet 
there is a nagging doubt. As Freud did in 
his essay on Leonardo da Vinci, does she 
not use an artist to illuminate the Freudian 
hypothesis at least as much as she used the 
hypothesis to illuminate the artist? An 
artist, according to Brigid Brophy’s ex- 


-planation, is a person who uses his intelli- 


gence (rationality and balance of mind) to 
receive ‘visitations from another source’, 
and to work out these visitations intelli- 
gently. That ‘other source’ is the uncon- 
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scious, and Mozart’s greatness as a dramatic 
artist, like Shakespeare’s, comes from his 
acutely sensitive response to unconscious 
as well as conscious human nature, and 
from the intelligence with which he re- 
veals that human nature in dramatic 
situations. Mozart in the eighteenth cen- 
tury did in an artistic way what Freud did 
scientifically in the twentieth. 

The book is a readable tour de force. But 
it leaves the impression that the author 
discovered Mozart rather late in life, and 
Freud rather too early. 

GEOFFREY PAYZANT 
University of Toronto 


Australian Aboriginal Art. Ed. R. M. BERNDT. 
Ure Smith, Sydney. In U.K. Collier- 
Macmillan. 1964. pp. xiii+118. 73 col. 
plates. LAs 17s. 6d. 


UNTIL RECENTLY Aboriginal art was ex- 
hibited only in anthropological museums; 
now it is frequently shown alongside other 
Australian art. This book is chiefly about 
contemporary Aboriginal art—tradinonal 
art, not the paintings of Namatjira and the 
Hermannsburg School which are adapta- 
tions of the European tradition. Most of 
the art reproduced and discussed is of a 
ritual nature, but some is secular, decora- 
tive work. The book is made up of 
chapters written by six men, and no one 
thesis runs through ıt. All the contributors 
are enthusiastic about Aboriginal art, but 
they are so for diverse reasons. 

The main division of opinion is of 
interest to the student of aesthetics. On the 
one hand R. M. Berndt, Professor of An- 
thropology in the University of W. 
Australia, says that we need to know the 
cultural context and original purposes of 
Aboriginal art before we can appreciate 
it. On the other hand J. A. Tuckson, 
Deputy Director of the Art Gallery of 
New South Wales, denies this. These two 
represent the extremes of an amicable 


Anthropology v. Art tug of war. 

Berndt maintains that within its own 
socio-cultural environment art is a form of 
language—it communicates. European- 
type art grows from our heritage and if 
we don’t know the ‘language’ we can 
learn it. Aboriginal art too is a language, 
but the heritage from which it grows is 
not ours nor can we easily learn the ‘lan- 
guage’: even the uninitiated Aborigine 
who has the cultural heritage cannot fully 
understand. When such an art-object is 
taken away from its home surroundings 
into our own, immediately the problem of 
translation arises. If there is no interpreter 
available, and usually there is not, we can 
merely look at the designs and find them 
either pleasing or otherwise. Much de- 
pends on whether they conform to our 
canons of aesthetic taste, themselves the 
product of social and personal experience. 
‘Significantly, the Aborigines had no 
separate words which we can translate as 
“art”, or as “artist”, although there were 
words for painting, for carving, for incis- 
ing, and so on. There was no need to 
separate this form of activity, which we 
call art, from other forms and to give it a 
special name. They took for granted the 
beauty of the world around them, of 
which they themselves were a part; and 
what they produced was essentially in 
harmony with their surroundings.’ 

Tuckson agrees with much that Berndt 
has to say. The still commonly held view 
that all visual art is representation, even 
imitation, of the natural world has in- 
hibited our enjoyment and appreciation of 
Aboriginal art. ‘This art is, I believe, con~ 
ceptual, subjective and symbolic, reflecting 
the Aborgines’ spiritual, as well as every- 
day life. This is not always the opinion of 
the anthropologist, but here I am con- 
sidering primarily the belief and attitudes 
of the artist and art critic.’ Tuckson also 
agrees with Berndt that the environment 
and training of the artist is reflected in his 
work and that the Aboriginal artist depicts 
what he knows about his subject rather 
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than what he sees before him. (An obvious 
example here is the frequent ‘X-ray 
painting’ of man and beast.) ‘The rapport 
between the artist and his subject must be 
inferred from the way he intuitively inter- 
prets his subject and from the way he 
forms his subject into a visual unity by 
technique. . . . An Aboriginal artist’s atti- 
tude is related to his totemic spiritual life, 
and his conception of the world around 
him. His art is symbolic, subjective, based 
on knowledge rather than visual appear- 
ances. This, of course, is not to say that the 
Aboriginal artist’s optical sensations are 
different from ours, but simply that he 
perceives his world differently.’ 

Berndt explodes a long-cherished myth 
of anthropologists and art critics alike 
when he points out the wrongheadedness 
of treating contemporary or recent Abori~ 
ginal art on a par with Palaeolothic Euro- 
pean art. Even the very old Australian cave 
paintings and rock engravings are the work 
of men with a language and a mythology 
which was well-developed, whereas the 
early cave paintings of Europe are believed 
to have been the work of inarticulate be- 
ings with only present wants. Many 
Aboriginal carvings and paintings were 
illustrations to stories and rituals handed 
down by word of mouth, or ‘prayers’ to 
supplement sheer hard work in time of 
hardship. He attacks Sir Herbert Read’s 
views built upon this Palaeolithic analogy 
(The Artist in Tribal Society, ed. Marian W. 
Smith), and also his statement that Abori- 
ginal art remains at a childish stage of 
development. ‘Enough has been said to 
demonstrate the gross inadequacy of such 
a statement. On the whole this is a mature, 
adult art, reflective of a people’s social and 
cultural life, and of their underlying values 
and view of the world. It is also deeply 
satisfying to both artist and others; not 
simply because it is aesthetically pleasing 
and conforms to canons of local taste bur, 
more importantly, because in designs and 
subject-matter it is closely integrated with 


both the secular and religious life of the 


people.’ 

I think that ‘aesthetic’ is sometimes used 
when ‘artistic’ would be more appropriate, 
yet the book does have quite a bit to say 
about ‘the perennial problems of aesthetics’ 
—and it is refreshing to be free from the 
perennial examples cited when discussing 
them. It is the fact that we are uninitiates 
looking at the art reproduced here that 
enables us, for once, to ask genuinely: 
‘Does one need to know the context and 
background of the work to be able to 
appreciate it?” 

The editor and his team of experts have 
done a very good job in producing an inte- 
grated book. They have obviously taken 
one another’s sections into account; they 
have sometimes disagreed, but never 
brawled. Nor do they suffer from the 
‘Let’s all try to impress the public by dis- 
paraging one another’ attitude of many 
academic symposia. They set out to give 
the reader his money’s worth, be he a 
fellow anthropologist, art expert, or just 
someone who picks up the book to look 
at the pictures. The book is well produced 
and the plates are attractively mounted. 
There were difficulties which held up 
production for a time, but the final version 
of the plates was worth the delay; the 
colours are natural and pleasing. 

SHEILA DAWSON 
University of Queensland 


Mannerism. Style and Mood. By DANIEL B. 
ROWLAND. Yale University Press. 1964. 
pp. xii + 136. 37s. 6d. 


THIs BOOK contains a detailed analysis of 
two paintings of the Deposition by 
Florentine Mannerists, Il Rosso and Pon- 
tormo, of a madrigal by Carlo Gesualdo 
‘and of a poem, The First Anniversary, by 
Donne. From his analysis of these four the 
author draws conclusions about the nature 
of Mannerism as a mood not confined to a 
short period in Italian painting but arising 
in parallel circumstances in different places 
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and times. Each of the four works is dis- 
cussed in comparison with a ‘Renaissance’ 
and a ‘Baroque’ counterpart, and photo- 
graphs are shown of Depositions by Filip- 
pino, Rubens, Perugino, Rafael and Cara- 
vaggio ın addition to the two Mannerist 
versions; Gesualdo’s madrigal is given in 
full, words and music, with others by 
Cipriano and Monteverdi; and the text of 
Spenser’s Astrophel and Crashaw’s On the 
Assumption accompany that of the Donne 
poem. So we have all the evidence, even if 
the photographs are imperfect (apart from 
the lack of colour the tones of the Rubens, 
for one, are a good deal falsified by the 
reproduction) and some points of analysis 
are hard to follow from them. The analysis 
itself is done with penetration and carries 
conviction. 

The interest of the essay lies not so much 
in the contribution it makes to the study of 
Mannerism as an attitude of mind, but 
rather in the demonstration it offers of a 
detailed comparison between different 
arts. For Mannerism itself we still want 
more that is positive, a clearer understand- 
ing of the appeal exercised at such a period 
by iconoclastic methods. Rowland does 
something for us here, but even in an age 
such as our own the urge to upset art in the 
name of art perhaps needs elucidation and 
further illustration. This essay does refer at 
one point to the work of Dr. Nicolaus 
Pevsner, which in fact so reinforces the 
arguments here offered that it is surprising 
that more explicit reference to architecture 
is not made in it. 

To claim formal parallels between 
different arts may be controversial, as 
Rowland begins by saying, but cannot in 
itself be regarded as unreasonable if, as in 
the present case, the points are made in de- 
tail and not as vague generalizations. To 
point to a similarity between say Monet 
and Debussy is largely meaningless unless 
it can be shown either that both were ani- 
mated by the same feeling and similar re- 
action to the work which preceded them 
or that one was actually influenced by the 


work of the other, and clear formal simi- 
larities can be demonstrated. That a paral- 
lel mood should lie behind different arts (in 
the case of Mannerism reaction against an 
established and long successful artistic 
fashion) is an inherently reasonable suppo- 
sition. This is all chat Rowland claims. It is 
not implied that an identifiable thought or 
concept could exist as basis for more than 
one art form, which would be to make the 
parallel at too advanced a stage in the 
artistic process, but that the choice of ideas 
and of forms in which to express them 
may be the outcome of a common mood. 
For this we are here given fairly clear evi- 
dence, and evidence which could be further 
applied to serve the thesis that the human 
mind acting aesthetically organizes sen- 
suous material, whether visual or audile, in 
ways based on fundamental human ex- 
perience and therefore gives rise to formal 
similarities. 


Rugby 


A. N. W. SAUNDERS 


The Act of Creation. By ARTHUR KOESTLER. 
1964. Hutchinson. pp. 751. 425. 


Mr. Koestizr’s book ranks, with The 
White Goddess of Robert Graves, among 
the most important recent English studies 
concerned with the creative faculty and 
inspiration. Its importance is not in a re- 
explanation of material dealt with by 
Graves, but rather in the complementary 
position it illuminates: what to Graves is 
revelation intrinsic in the poetic faith ap- 
pears to Koestler as the source of develop- 
ment and growth throughout mental and 
physical life. The unifying thesis of the 
book is the concept of ‘bisociation’, an 
interaction of diverse experiences and 
forms which engenders in the human artist 
or scientist the ‘eureka process’, an emo- 
tional response to discovery. The hypotho- 
sis of bisociation is examined in relation to 
the discoveries of scientists, artistic com- 
munication and psychological and physio- 
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logical processes in animals and men. The 
studies of the behaviour of animals forms 
what to the reviewer is the most moving 
and illuminating part of the entire book. 

In developing his discussion of the arts 
within the framework of a single hypo- 
thesis more closely related to periods of 
expansion and development than those of 
refinement and formalization Mr. Koes- 
tler, like some other modern theorists, 
underrates the creative nature of the affir- 
mation of forms: this must be an essential 
part of construction in any means of com- 
munication which is to play an important 
part in a sophisticated society. The need of 
the artist to sustain his original stimulus 
until it is realized in communicable forms 
is likewise virtually ignored. 

On the whole, however, the book is 
both stimulating and absorbing, and the 
clear differentiation which is made be- 
tween the creative mind and that of the 
successful scholar is one that may have a 
considerable influence over the present re- 
thinking of educational values and tech- 
niques, 

CHRISTOPHER BRIGHTON 


The Van Meegeren Mystery. By MAURICE 
MOISREIWITSCH. Arthur Barker. 1964. 
pp- 204. 258. 


As tHe subtitle indicates, Mr. Moisei- 
witsch’s book has no pretensions to be 
other than a popular biography of a 
notable person. Nevertheless it raises at 
least two interesting theoretical issues. The 
first is the question of the use of a work of 
art and how it acquires its value. The second 
is the question of individuality in a work of 
art, the nature of the personal imprint 
visible in a great painting and the possi- 
bility that attitudes to this imprint have 
changed radically over the last few cen- 
turies. 

Unfortunately Mr. Moiseiwitsch has 
prejudged many of the points involved by 
accepting rather fully a technological 


theory of artistic change which, though it 
may be an accurate reflection of the atti- 
tudes accepted by Van Meegeren, effec- 
tively precludes discussion of other aspects 
of his beliefs. If a technological theory of 
artistic development 1s accepted, then one 
artistic style and one style only, the style 
which embodies the technological niceties 
implied by the theory, is esumable. Viewed 
in this light a work of art must auto- 
matically be regarded as having the same 
sort of social function as the Kula objects 
found by Malinowski in the Trobriands. 
But a work of art is sometimes very much 
more than a prestige item in a complex 
system of exchange, however important 
that system may be to the maintenance of 
social stability. Because the theory was 
accepted, Van Meegeren was inevitably 
judged by Mr. Mouseiwitsch as a very 
talented artist, whereas the fact that he was 
able to employ recent technical discoveries 
to counterfeit lost and inferior works by a 
dead master implies no more than that he 
was a gifted technician. 
MICHAEL RASTHAM 

Wigan School of Art 


The Flowering of Indian Art. By RADHAKA- 
MAL MUKERJEE. 1964. Asia Publishing 
. House. pp. xi +291 +76 plates. 100s. 


Ir Is a strange coincidence that this book 
should have appeared within a couple of 
months of Ninian Smarts Doctrine and 
Argument in Indian Philosophy, with this 
in common that both of them attempt, and 
in their very different ways I believe suc- 
cessfully, a new direction in the present- 
ment of Indian culture to the West. Pro- 
fessor Mukerjee, formerly Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Lucknow, and Direc- 
tor of the J.K. Institute of Sociology and 
Human Relations, has won international 
recognition as an authority on sociological 
thought. He sub-titles his book “The 
Growth and Spread of a Civilisation’ and 
makes it his task to trace the spread of 
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Indian art forms throughout Asia. But his 
treatment is not what we ordinarily under- 
stand by that fearsome formula ‘socio- 
logical aesthetics’. Indian art, Professor 
Mukerjec begins by saying, is both the 
image and the vehicle of her thought and 
civilization. It cannot be understood with- 
out an appreciation of the inner life and 
vision of the Indian people; yet art itself 
sets forth the latter in “profound, luminous 
and enduring images and symbols through- 
out the ages’. Art crystallizes patterns 
which render in visual terms the cosmic 
notions and values which dre expressed in 
Indian religion, philosophy and mytho- 
logy, and art has been the medium not only 
for the revelation and clarification of 
India’s metaphysics and ethos but also for 
its diffusion. He therefore sets forward the 
‘following threefold task for the student of 
Indian art: ‘first, to understand the re- 
hgious and philosophical movements in 
India through the ages that have gone into 
the making of the epoch-less images, 
symbols and motifs of Indian art—visual 
representations of doctrines of a purely 
metaphysical order; second, to appreciate 
the structure and development of Indian 
art for the delineation of its basic -and 
indelible characteristics in terms of the 
relations between vision and form; and, 
‘third, to survey the influences of Indian 
art on the art, religion and culture of 
Indian Asia in certain favoured epochs’. 
Professor Mukerjee avoids the mistakes 
of some older exponents of Indian art in 
directing attention excessively upon esot- 
eric symbolism and iconography. He 
emphasizes rather the interdependence of 
form and vision and shows how the re- 
` current forms of Indian art give concrete 
expression to the peculiar Indian experience 
of the cosmic and the transcendent. The 
work is scholarly and thorough yet could 
have been written or conceived only by a 
person of fine sensibility and deep under- 
standing of the art of his people. It is 
something new on the theme of the inter- 
relations between art and civilization; and 


if one can learn to accept a certain lyricism 
in the expression of an exuberant en- 
thusiasm, it may well be judged to achieve 
the borders of brilliance. The key theme 
about which the book 1s constructed is 
Professor Mukerjee’s belief, expressed in 
the last paragraph of his Preface, that: 
‘Asian piety, tenderness and compassion 
are largely the products of Indian art 

. [which] shaped the unity of Oriental 
civilization in a manner that neither 
Christianity, nor medieval Renaissance 
nor modern science and technology could 
achieve for the Occident.’ 


A History of Far Eastern Art. By SHERMAN 
E. LER. Thames & Hudson. pp. 527. 60 
colour plates and 656 black and white. 


In the Preface to his comprehensive 
history of Far Eastern Art, Sherman Lee, 
Director and Curator of Oriental Art at 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, remarks 
that: ‘If one began the study of Oriental 
Art in the 1930's, as the author did, one 
often heard the query still current in the 
1960's: Where can I find a general survey 
of the art of Eastern Asia?’ A general , 
introduction to Far Eastern Art has indeed 
been badly needed, to give the perspective 
and the contextual framework which is 
inevitably missing from detailed particular 
studies. As Sherman Lee again says: “So 
far no one student has commanded the 
disciplines necessary to present such a 
broad survey in really satisfactory form.’ 
His own work gives only the briefest 
minimum historical and religious back- 
ground and concentrates rather on ques- 
tions of style, visual organization, of 
aesthetic flavour or comparison. He- has 
achieved a work which no student or 
interested layman will in future be able 
to omit and a work which will give new 
meaning and significance to many of the 
more limited and particular studies that are ` 
available within the field it covers. 
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CLIVE BELL 


Herbert Read 


“WITH THE publication of Art in 1914’, wrote The Times obituarist the 
day after the death of Clive Bell on 18th September last, ‘it became 
evident that a novel and disturbing force had arisen in English art 
criticism,’ It must be difficult for anyone who was not living at that time 
to realize just how novel and disturbing that book was. Art criticism 
in England before 1914 was either a scholarly activity concerned with 
the art of the past, or a journalistic activity concerned with the annual 
exhibition of various Royal Societies. In 1910 and again in 1911 the 
provincial calm had been disturbed by an imported exhibition of Post- 
Impressionist paintings, and Clive Bell had been one of the people 
responsible for this scandalous affair. It does not seem that before then 
he had ever seriously intended to be an art critic—at Cambridge he 
had read history and even when he went to Paris in 1904 it was with the 
intention of continuing his historical researches at the Archives Nationales, 
But in Paris he became passionately interested in painting. On his return 
to England he married a painter, Vanessa Stephen, the sister of Virginia 
Woolf. He formed an intimate friendship with Walter Sickert, the only 
English painter, in his opinion, who could be compared with the 
painters in Paris. Then three years later, in 1910, he met the other 
English art critic with whom his name was always to be associated, 
Roger Fry, and he accompanied Fry and Desmond McCarthy to Paris 
to select the paintings for the Post-Impressionist exhibition already 
mentioned—the historic exhibition that was to mark the beginning of 
a modern movement in England. 

Roger Fry, we should remember, was a much older man—he was 
born in 1866, fifteen years earlier than Bell, and had been writing about 
art since 1893, though mainly on Italian Renaissance art. It was not 
until he became art critic for The Athenaeum in 1901 that Fry turned his 
attention to contemporary art—‘contemporary’ but not ‘modern’ art, 
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for Fry was not to discover Cézanne until 1906. What I am trying to 
establish is the possibility that it was Bell who first made Fry aware of 
the significance of the movement that had come into existence with 
Cézanne. Bell was always the pace-maker. When Art was published in 
1914, Fry was known only as a scholarly historian of art. Vision and 
Design, which for the first time collected his scattered critical essays, 
was not published until 1919, and less than fifty of its 284 pages are con- 
cerned with contemporary themes. In the first essay he mentions Art, 
welcomes the theory of significant form, but suggests that Bell ‘goes 
too far’ in the application of this theory (Fry never accepted the aesthetic 
validity of non-representational art). 

Clive Bell’s main contribution to art criticism is not theoretical but 
his name is almost exclusively associated with the theory that the func- 
tion of a work of art is to convey a specific emotion, the aesthetic 
emotion, and that it does this in virtue of having ‘significant form’. The 
theory is too well known to need exposition on this present occasion; 
it would perhaps be more pertinent to ask whether the theory was Bell’s 
own invention? 

Here one must reveal a strange paradox. Bell was passionately 
Francophile and, like Fry, completely indifferent to expressionist art of 
all periods, but especially to the Expressionist Movement of northern 
Europe. Nevertheless the theory of significant form is really the theory 
underlying expressionist art, and I believe it came to Bell from what he 
would have regarded as contaminated sources, I do not know to what 
degree he was personally acquainted with Vernon Lee, but the year 
before Art appeared the Cambridge University Press had published The 
Beautiful: an Introduction to Psychological Aesthetics, and there, not in 
embryo but in extenso, one may find the theory of significant form, 
which Vernon Lee in her turn had derived from German sources—her 
bibliography lists Lipps, Karl Groos, Wundt, Münsterberg, and Kiilpe. 
It is true that so far as I can discover Vernon Lee did not use the actual 
phrase ‘significant form’. Instead of ‘form’ she used the more precise 
word ‘shape’ and ‘suggestiveness’ rather than ‘significance’. But the 
whole theory of significant form is present in a passage like the fol- 


lowing: 


... while in the very earliest art the shape-clement and the element of representation 
are usually separate, the two get gradually combined as civilization advances, and the 
shapes originally interesting only inasmuch as suggestions (hence as magical equiva- 
lents) of things, and employed for religious, recording, or self-expressive purposes, 
become subjected to selection and re-arrangement by the habit of avoiding dis- 
agrecable perceptive and empathic activities and the desire of giving scope to 
agreeable ones, Nay the whole subsequent history of painting and sculpture could 
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be formulated as the perpetual starting up of new representative interests, new 
interests in things, their spatial existence, locomotion, anatomy, their reaction to 
light, and also their psychological and dramatic possibilities; and the subordination 
of these ever-changing interests in things to the unchanging habit of arranging visible 
shapes so as to diminish opportunities for the contemplative dissatisfaction and 
increase opportunities for the contemplative satisfaction to which we attach the 
respective names of ‘ugly’ and ‘beautiful’ 


There are many other passages which similarly define aesthetic re- 
sponsiveness in terms of shape perception. The aesthetic emotion is 
defined as the ‘exclusively elevating effect of beautiful shape as such’, 
and this effect is ‘proportioned to the attention it receives and the exclu- 
sion of other and possibly baser, interests connected with the work of art. 
It is Shape which we contemplate; and it is only because they enter into 
shapes that colours and sounds, as distinguished from temperatures, 
textures, tastes and smells, can be said to be contemplated at all.’ 

If we cannot credit Clive Bell with originating the theory of signifi- 
cant form, there is no doubt that he popularized it. His style was wittier 
than Vernon Lee’s, and free from Teutonic obscurity. But Bell tended 
to overwork the theory, and his insistence on the absolute uniqueness of 
aesthetic experience can only be maintained on the basis of a very super- 
ficial psychology of perception and an ignoring of the whole social 
history of art. As an American critic has recently pointed out, the sim- 
plicity and universality of Bell’s formula are only achieved at the expense 
of logical vigour. “The only reliable evidence for the presence of signifi- 
cant form in a work is subjective emotion, which is identified as being 
completely distinct from all other kinds of emotion. Yet significant form 
is not merely a synonym for aesthetic emotion. It is immanent in the 
work and exists independently of the beholder, being the product of 
aesthetic emotion experienced by the artist.”® 

Bell was a hedonist rather than a philosopher, as his last book on 
painting, Enjoying Pictures, makes clear. I believe he lived to regret that 
he had ever used the phrase ‘significant form’; it brought him into com- 
pany he regarded as disreputable—academic psychologists, expression- 
ists, solemn philosophers of whatever kind. Clive Bell’s most serious 
purpose was to enjoy works of art as part of the enjoyment of life. He 
became identified with the Bloomsbury ‘set’, and was in some sense its 
protagonist. But that set was never a coherent intellectual group. It was 
an extension of friendships made at Cambridge, and its fundamental 
belief was in the holiness of friendship. He wrote an essay (1928) to 
define what he meant by ‘civilization’. It was a way of life that had little 
in common with the kind of society he saw coming into being around 
him, and which he must have left with few regrets. He lived to enjoy 
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not only pictures and sculpture but also good literature (especially French 
literature), good wine and good food, beautiful women and whatever 
expressed ‘luxe, calme et volupté’. His claims for the kind of criticism he 
practised were subordinated to this aim and were essentially modest: 


Good criticism not only puts people in the way of appreciating particular works; it 
makes them feel, it makes them remember, what intense and surprising pleasures 
are peculiar to the life of the spirit. For these it creates an appetite, and keeps that 
appetite sharp: . . . For though books, pictures, and music stand charged with a 
mysterious power of delighting and exciting and enhancing the value of life; though 
they are the keys that unlock the door to the world of the spirit—the world that is 
best worth living in, busy men and women soon forget. It is for critics to be ever 
jogging their memories. Theirs it is to point the road and hold open the unlocked 
doors. In that way they become officers in the kingdom of the mind, or, to use a 
humbler and preferable term, essential instruments of culture.? 


But I doubt if Clive Bell saw himself as ‘an instrument of culture’; I 
prefer to remember him as an officer in the kingdom of the mind, not 
caring too much for discipline, encouraging insubordination, eager to 
share his riches with anyone who would knock at his door. He was an 
engaging writer, but even more stimulating as a talker. I believe his 
favourite author was Stendhal and though an English Stendhal is incon- 
ceivable, Clive Bell might not incongruously share one of the epitaphs 
that Stendhal used to compose for himself. 
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BELL’S AESTHETIC THEORY AND 
CRITICAL PRACTICE 


R. K. Elliott 


Morris W8ITZ notices a curious inconsistency between Bell’s aesthetic 
theory and his critical practice. He writes: 


In the various writings of Bell one can find many favourable observations on the 
non~plastic qualities of art. In Since Cézanne, for example, he refers quite approvingly 
to the ideational paganism of Bonnard, to his wit, whimsy, and fantasy. ‘Like Renoir, 
he loves life as he finds it. He, too, enjoys intensely those good familiar things that 
perhaps only artists can enjoy to the full—sunshine and flowers, white tables spread 
beneath trees, fruits, crockery, leafage, the movements of young animals, the grace 
of girls and the amplitude of fat women. Also, he loves intimacy. He is profoundly 
French. He reminds one sometimes of Rameau and sometimes of Ravel, sometimes 
of Lafontaine and sometimes of Laforgue.’! So, too, with Fry. In all of his critical 
works he discusses art partly in thematic, representational terms, with no evidence 
of the repudiation of their aesthetic validity. Now, of course, this does not mean 
that Bell’s and Pry’s aesthetic theory is incorrect, only that they do not practise it? 


Bell maintains that the aesthetic value of a work depends entirely on 
its formal quality, and says that the function of criticism is ‘to be con- 
tinually pointing out those parts, the sum, or rather the combination, 
of which unite to produce significant form’ ;* yet, in practice, he draws 
his reader’s attention to irrelevant properties which, it would seem, are 
likely to distract him from the form of the work. There is certainly a 
prima facie case against Bell, and Weitz is not alone in his opinion that 
there is something rather wilful about Bell’s critical practice. Never- 
theless in every respect other than these references to non-aesthetic 
properties Bell’s critical practice is in accord with the theory of criticism 
he outlines in Art; and in Enjoying Pictures and the essays on ‘Criticism’ 
in Since Cézanne he provides a justification of his references to non- 
aesthetic material. I have not been able to find any place in his critical 
writings where I think he can justly be said to have taken non~aesthetic 
interest as a criterion of aesthetic merit. 
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In Art Bell maintains that criticism must be based on the critic’s own 
emotional response. Analysis may discover features in the work which 
helped to determine the quality and degree of this response, but it 
cannot invalidate the judgement implicit in that response. The critic 
must point out those qualities of line and colour on which he believes 
the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the work to depend. Bell claims 
that his metaphysical hypothesis will enable the critic to explain why 
some works are aesthetically effective and others not. Although, in his 
critical practice, Bell consistently follows these principles of critical 
method, the theory of criticism stated in the essays on ‘Criticism is very 
different from the theory of criticism outlined in Art. Since most of his 
critical works were written after the publication of these essays, the 
problem of the relation of Bell’s practice to his theory is primarily that 
of its relation to the theory stated in the essays, although consideration 
of this problem will eventually refer us back to the theory of criticism 
outlined in Art. Logically, the prior problem is that of the relation 
between the theory of criticism stated in the essays and Bell’s general 
aesthetic theory. 

Bell’s aesthetic theory is not given definitively in Art: he changed his 
theory of criticism because he changed his earlier conception of signifi- 
cant form. It is not clear why he did so; but it is possible, in view of the 
nature of the change and in view of Bell’s discussion of the difference 
between the artist and the aesthete in Enjoying Pictures, to build a some- 
what speculative bridge between the concept of significant form ex- 
pressed in Art and that implied in the essays on ‘Criticism’. It seems that 
he changed his concept of significant form not because he saw that his 
metaphysical hypothesis made significant form a quality common to 
all things—a consequence which would not have disturbed him—but 
because he came to suspect that if his metaphysical hypothesis was true, 
either significant form was not even pre-eminently a quality of works 
of art but possessed by all things, including all works of art, to the same 
degree; or it was pre-eminently a quality of works of art which he did 
not believe to be the most perfect ones. Bell asserts the metaphysical 
hypothesis tentatively in Art but although he knew it was unprovable, 
he believed that it was true. As far as he was concerned, there was no 
question of retreating upon the aesthetic hypothesis and letting the 
metaphysical hypothesis go. His problem, I believe, was that of arriving 
at a conception of significant form such that works of art would possess 
it pre-eminently, without having to abandon his belief that the artist’s 
emotion is the same in kind as the spectator’s. 

In Art, Bell begins with a preliminary understanding of significant 
form from the side of the aesthete as that formal quality of a work of 
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art which arouses in an aesthete an emotion different in kind from any 
which is aroused in him by the perception of a natural object. But he 
thought that the artist possesses a power of vision whereby he is able 
to contemplate natural objects not, as other men including the aesthete 
characteristically do, in their relation to human purposes or emotions or 
as constituents of a physical system, but as they are in themselves, as 
pure forms, He maintains, further, that natural objects, as pure forms, 
produce emotion in the artist; that the artist expresses this emotion in 
his work; and that, through the work, an emotion similar in kind to that 
experienced by the artist is communicated to the aesthete. That is, the 
artist feels aesthetic emotion on contemplating natural objects as pure 
forms. Thus Bell identifies pure form with significant form—object of 
aesthetic perception with object possessing aesthetic value—and subverts 
the distinction between work of art and natural object from which he 
had begun. Significant form is defined as that form which evokes 
aesthetic emotion, without any stipulation that the response should be 
that of an aesthete rather than an artist. Since the artist’s subject may be 
anything at all, any natural object or scene is theoretically capable of 
producing aesthetic emotion in some artist, actual or possible. All actual 
forms, qua pure, are significant, including those of ‘unsuccessful’ works 
of art, for although these do not impress the aesthete, they—as much as 
any natural object—are possible subjects of an artist’s vision and raw 
material for a possible work of art. 

Significant form cannot be attributed primarily to works of art on 
the ground that aesthetic emotion obtained from works of art is more 
intense than that felt in the contemplation of natural objects as pure 
forms, for the aesthete’s emotion is only that which is communicated 
to him by the artist. Unless the artist’s expression is perfectly adequate 
to his inspiration, his emotion will be more intense than the aesthete’s. 
Furthermore an artist will be able, theoretically, to derive as great an 
emotion from the artistic perception of a poor work of art as he can 
from any natural object or scene. Poor works of art, therefore, have 
significant form to the same degree as great ones. 

On the basis of the metaphysical hypothesis, the only distinction 
between works of art and natural objects is that works of art express the 
emotion of artists whereas natural objects do not—but this is hardly a 
sufficient reason for attributing significant form primarily to works of 
art. If we disregard the metaphysical hypothesis, the only distinction 
is that the significance of works of art is accessible to a greater number 
of persons than that of natural objects. Bell might have defined signifi- 
cant form not simply in terms of aesthetic emotion, but in terms of the 
accessibility of aesthetic emotion. It would then have become an ideal, 
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strictly attributable only to works which produce aesthetic emotion 
universally. But a continuum would have been established with certain 
works of art nearest the upper limit, and natural forms, whose emotional 
quality is accessible only to artists, at the bottom. Bell, however, did 
not believe that the relatively high accessibility of the works of the Post- 
Impressionists made them any better than others. Nor did he regard 
a refined sensibility as useful only as a means to the appreciation of 
relatively minor works of art. 

There were further problems. If pure forms are already significant, 
why does the artist feel the need to add to that which already exists 
superabundantly? The only intelligible motive for artistic creation 
would be to make the significance of forms available to non-artists. 
Bell believed, however, that the artist never has the intention of pro- 
ducing aesthetic emotion in a spectator, but seeks to express a passionate 
apprehension of form. And since the artist’s emotion is the same in kind 
as the aesthete’s, only the artist’s perceptive power and creative gift 
distinguishing them, will he not feel a further need for self-expression 
on contemplating his own completed picture? All these difficulties could 
have been avoided if the artist had been thought of as giving significance 
to non-significant material, Bell could have denied that the artist’s 
emotion on contemplating natural objects as pure forms is of the same 
kind as the aesthete’s on contemplating works of art, and then defined 
significant form in terms of the aesthete’s response. But he could not 
have done this without sacrificing the metaphysical hypothesis, for it 
would have entailed that the work expresses a non-aesthetic emotion, 
yet communicates an aesthetic emotion to the aesthete. 

I think that difficulties of the kind mentioned above led Bell to revise 
his concept of significant form. The source of the trouble was that the 
artist can experience aesthetic emotion by looking at anything—natural 
object or work of art—in a special way, whereas the aesthete can ex- 
perience it only if the forms he contemplates have already been purified. 
But if significant form is to be attributable pre-eminently to works of 
art, and if works of art are to be graded relative to one another, the 
aesthete, with his more limited range of aesthetic experience, must 
become the touchstone of significant form, and this must be accom- 
plished without his emotion having to be thought of as different in 
kind from that of the artist. Bell solved his problem, in Enjoying Pictures, 
by separating artist and aesthete more sharply than he had done in Art. 
The artist differs from the aesthete in the penetrating quality of his 
vision and in his creative gift of self-expression. Conceiving the artist 
as perceiving and responding always qua artist in every aesthetic situa- 
tion, Bell, it seems, considered what difference there may be between 
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the artist’s experience of natural objects as pure forms and his experience 
of works of art. This enabled him to conceive a situation in which the 
artist’s response and that of the aesthete would be necessarily the same, 
namely when confronted by a perfect work of art. 


Only when confronted by something so completely and finally expressive that there 
is nothing more to be said about it, in other words by a perfect work of art, can he 
[the artist] abandon himself to his sense of beauty unmindful of turning it to account. 
An artist will be for ever wishing to improve on raw experience by imagination, 
by more intense realization, by analysis, simplification and order; for in doing so 
he renders his own interpretation of experience, by creating his own equivalent he 
expresses himself’ Only before something that admits of no improvement, an 
experience completely realized and perfectly expressed, can he be calmly apprecia- 
tive: only off a perfect work of art can he keep his hands.‘ 


The doctrine implicit here is that form is significant only if it cannot 
be used as material for any further artistic expression. No response 
other than pure passive contemplation is appropriate, for nothing 
inessential needs to be stripped off (i.e. the work is pure form, and the 
artist’s penetrative power of vision is not called into play), and nothing 
remains to be expressed (i.e. the work is perfectly ordered, so that the 
artist’s creative power is not activated). Significant form offers nothing 
upon which the artist’s restless creativity can take a hold, reducing him 
to the passivity characteristic of an aesthete. Bell says that for the artist 
the whole of existence is potential matter of self-assertion, and the artist’s 
self-assertion consists in more fully realizing, simplifying and ordering. 
Thus every natural object is capable of arousing an emotion in the artist 
which impels him to create something more perfect than the natural 
form itself. Natural objects do not possess significant form; the artist’s 
task is to realize the significance present only potentially in them. 

There are indications that Bell might have averted the threat to his 
metaphysical hypothesis by means of his theory of the artistic concep- 
tion. In Landmarks he writes of ‘that peculiar and passionate reaction to 
the thing seen which translates itself spontaneously into an artistic 
vision’.5 In Art he says that the secret of cohesion in design is the com- 
plete realization of the thrill which comes to an artist when he conceives 
his work as a whole. It seems that on contemplating the natural world 
as pure form, the artist feels an emotion which transforms itself into an 
imaginative vision of the completed work, i.e. into an imaginative vision 
of significant form, and that he feels aesthetic emotion from this. Hither 
the artist’s perception of natural objects as pure form is nothing more 
than a means to this imaginative perception of significant form, and 
the emotion the aesthete shares with the artist on contemplating his 
work is that which the artist experienced at the moment of artistic con- 
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ception; or the emotion felt by the artist on contemplating natural objects 
as pure form was not a response to this pure form itself but to an intima- 
tion of the significant form ‘lying behind’ the pure forms and awaiting 
his conception. In either case the metaphysical hypothesis is saved: the 
emotion communicated is the artist’s emotion for significant form 
occasioned by his contemplation of pure natural form. 

The chapter on the metaphysical hypothesis in Art is dominated by 
the idea that painters express the emotion they feel for reality as it reveals 
itself in pure form, but Bell does not maintain that works of art express 
this reality more perfectly than does pure form itself. By the time of 
Enjoying Pictures, however, if Bell still thought that the artist’s emotion 
is an emotion felt for reality, then since it is an emotion felt not for pure 
but for significant form he was close to a doctrine of the work of art 
as ontologically most real, and of artistic creation as the means whereby 
reality attains its most perfect expression. 

In terms of the metaphysical hypothesis significant form is now that 
form which cannot be material for the artist’s self-assertion—for being 
already fully expressive it does not activate his creativity; in terms of 
the aesthetic hypothesis it is that form which is capable of producing 
aesthetic emotion to an ‘absolute’ degree in a spectator from whom it 
receives nothing but a sensibility capable of responding to it. It will not 
require him to free it of anything inessential, as the artist has to free the 
forms of natural objects; and it will not be possible for him to grant it a 
response beyond its due. In Enjoying Pictures Bell makes it clear that the 
artist’s response to pure natural forms goes beyond what is strictly 
appropriate to the object of contemplation; he makes a contribution 
‘out of the depths of his personality’, by which pure form is raised to 
significance in artistic conception. Significant form cannot be responded 
to in this way. Its effectiveness depends on nothing but the presence of 
a sensibility which is adequate to it. Thus Bell succeeds in attaching 
significant form securely to works of art—but only to perfect works of 
art. The difference between imperfect works and natural objects is a 
matter of degree, for both are susceptible to a creative response. 

Since Bell’s revised doctrine identifies significant form with absolute 
beauty, it is possible that even the greatest masterpieces may not possess 
it. An artist of sufficiently powerful a genius to improve on the works of 
Masaccio or Piero della Francesca may not be inconceivable. And even 
if some works do possess significant form, can we be sure that we know 
which works these are? Can we be absolutely certain that we have not 
added something to the work’s effect upon us, perhaps by a predis- 
position in favour ofits content or simply by an eagerness to be impressed 
by it? Ifso, it remains an open question whether the work has significant 
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form, no matter how exciting our response, for ifa work has significant 
form it must be able to produce a response of the highest degree of 
intensity solely by virtue of its form, without assistance from us. It is 
a far cry from Art, in which Bell writes as if significant form were verit- 
ably and fairly frequently experienced. In the essays on ‘Criticism’ he 
accepts the sceptical consequences of his identification of significant 
form with absolute beauty (i.e. with perfect form). Having been mis- 
takenly attributed to everything it now becomes attributable to scarcely 
anything, if anything at all. $ 

In the second essay on ‘Criticism’ Bell is concerned with the general 
problem of the validity of aesthetic judgement. He lays down conditions 
not so much for the truth of a critical judgement as for the critic’s right 
to be confident of its truth. The underlying idea is that the work should 
impose the aesthetic emotion upon the critic without any collaboration 
from him. Bell says that sometimes we believe that we can recognize 
that an object has absolute beauty—namely, ‘when we are taken un- 
awares and bowled over by the purely aesthetic qualities of a work of 
art’. The critic should hesitate to claim that any work has absolute 
beauty, however, if he has been moved less rapturously. Significant 
form must spring upon him from an unexpected quarter when he is 
‘not on the look-out for that sort of thing’ and abandons himself to it 
‘without one meretricious gesture of welcome’. What he feels must have 
nothing to do with any pre-existent mood: he must be ‘transported into 
a world washed clean of all past experience, aesthetic or sentimental’.’ 

Most lovers of art have on occasions come before some picture, in 
an art gallery or elsewhere, without any previous knowledge even of 
the existence of the picture, and on glancing at it, perfunctorily perhaps 
and without any definite expectation, have been immediately affected by 
its beauty, even before they have had time to recognize the objects 
represented in it. In the essays on ‘Criticism’ such cases become for Bell 
the paradigm cases of aesthetic experience, an experience which neces- 
sarily contains an element of shock and which the percipient may 
reasonably believe to be entirely disinterested. Whether representational 
or not, the picture affects him first by virtue of its lines and colours and 
their combinations, and it does so when he is in a state of total passivity 
towards it. 

Bell says that if we enter a gallery in a mood of expectation, there can 
be no question of our experiencing pure aesthetic emotion. Our emotion 
may well be both thrilling and exquisite, but it will be self-conscious 
and reminiscent, i.e. conditioned. It follows that if the spectator were to 
adopt a special aesthetic attitude, whereby he attempted to control his 
response to the work by directing his attention to its formal qualities 
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only, the emotion could not be genuinely aesthetic. His response would 
be conditioned by the expectation that it would be of a certain kind, i.e. 
by the memory of certain past experiences. It could not be said that the 
miracle of significant form sprang on him from an unexpected quarter, 
that he was not in the least on the look-out for it or that he offered it 
no gesture of welcome. Significant form is not form which if volun- 
tarily regarded as such provokes a peculiar emotion, but form which is 
capable of imposing this emotion upon a qualified spectator without any 
collaboration from him. 

This, together with Bell’s insistence that analysis cannot invalidate the 
judgement implicit in emotional response, helps to explain some of his 
more controversial critical judgements, e.g. his evaluation of the Dutch 
School, Michelangelo, Titian, Turner and Proust. On pain of invalida- 
tion of his critical judgement, his theory forbade him to assist the work 
by inhibiting his response to non-aesthetically expressive or descriptive 
elements and directing his attention to formal aspects alone. The burden 
of establishing an aesthetic attitude is placed entirely on the artist: the 
work must impose the artist’s pure aesthetic mood upon the spectator, 
breaking through all his prejudices against it. Unless, by virtue of its 
formal qualities alone, it takes him by surprise, he cannot reverse the 
unfavourable judgement based on a previous emotional experience. 
The paintings of Watteau and of Seurat and the Pieta of the Master of 
Avignon succeeded in accomplishing this feat upon Bell, but other no 
doubt equally meritorious works were less successful. In his book on 
Proust an interesting situation arises in which Bell’s extremely perceptive 
formal analysis, despite the defects he discovers in: Proust’s style, comes 
near to persuading the reader that the work is a masterpiece. His subse- 
quent unfavourable evaluation of the work, based on an impression 
received prior to analysis, produces a shock almost equal in intensity to 
a grand aesthetic thrill. But no matter how perfect Bell had discovered 
the form of La Recherche du Temps Perdu to be, he had experienced the 
emotional effect of the work as that of an ‘unpublished human docu- 
ment’, and no subsequent analysis can disqualify the original response. 
Bell’s theory would also have forbidden him to ‘bracket’ the informa- 
tive character of the work in order to experience it through its formal 
quality alone. 

Bell’s revised conception of significant form as perfect expression or 
‘absolute beauty’, and his correlative understanding of aesthetic emotion 
as a perfectly passive and disinterested response, led him to adopt an 
attitude of general scepticism towards judgements of aesthetic value. 
We cannot be sure that any work is absolutely beautiful or that our 
response to it is completely unconditioned: 
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it is far from certain that absolute beauty exists, and most unlikely, if it does, that 
any human being can distinguish it from what is relative.8 

It is not surprising that Bell had no confidence in criticism as a body 
of aesthetic truths concerning particular works, let alone as including 
general criteria of aesthetic value. 

At first sight the new theory invalidates criticism altogether. Bell 
maintains that our tendency to ‘hunt down art with a pack of critics’ 
is one of the reasons why we so rarely experience the disinterested 
ecstasy. But if the receipt of critical opinion necessarily deprives the 
reader of the possibility of a pure aesthetic response to the work dis- 
cussed, it seems that critics can only do harm, Perhaps Bell would 
have agreed that they can have only a harmful effect on a person of the 
very rarest sensibility, but he believed that the majority need critical 
assistance to achieve even a partial and impure aesthetic experience. 
Criticism is a means of assisting persons of relatively limited sensibility 
to obtain experiences some of which are likely to contain an aesthetic 
element. Its justification is that even a mixed and minor appreciation of 
art, one containing only ‘some fraction of pure aesthetic emotion’, is 
one of the most valuable things in the world. 

Criticism is an art of persuasion: its end is to induce in the reader a 
state of mind receptive to the work. To this end all means are legitimate, 
including talk about the non-aesthetic features of the work, comparisons 
with other works, provision of biographical, historical and technical 
information, and so on. Bell says simply that most people need this 
sort of thing if they are to obtain even an impure aesthetic response: 
even quite highly developed sensibilities have often to be ‘given a jog’. 
It seems from the essays on ‘Criticism’ that Bell no longer demanded of 
every critic that he should try to account for the degree of emotion he 
had experienced from the work by pointing out its aesthetic qualities; 
but he does demand that whatever the critic talks about he must talk 
about in such a way as to communicate his enthusiasm for the work. He 
assumes on the basis of his own experience that some works do possess 
or approximate. to significant form and that some of our experiences 
of art will indeed contain ‘some fraction of pure aesthetic emotion’. He 
assumes also that the critics between them will succeed in feeling en- 
thusiasm for many works of real aesthetic value. But the mistakes of 
any individual critic are of little importance. All that is left of the con- 
cept of criticism expressed in Art is the notion that the aim of criticism 
is to get the reader to see and feel the work. But as there are many ways, 
all justifiable pragmatically, in which this function may be performed, 
there was no reason why Bell should have radically changed his own 
critical method. 
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As far as Bell’s critical practice is concerned, the essay on ‘Criticism’ 
serves merely to make the sceptical point and to provide a justification 
of his references to non~aesthetic properties. The critic will not assert 
his judgements as objective truths—statements that such-and-such a 
work has absolute beauty or significant form—unless his own experience 
has been of the rapturous, unexpected and spontaneous kind. When it has 
not, he will claim no more than to be stating what he, personally, likes 
or dislikes about the work. He will not hesitate to refer to non-aesthetic 
properties of the work he is discussing. But the main task of the im- 
pressionistic critic is still to “disentangle and exhibit’ the features which, 
so far as he can judge, have moved him aesthetically and which, if his 
experience was indeed a pure aesthetic one, go to make up the significant 
form of the work. The method Bell practises is still essentially the method 
described in Art. 

This is clear from his procedure in Enjoying Pictures, where he estab- 
lishes a hierarchy of topics to be treated in “enthusiastic analysis’, First 
there comes the grand aesthetic thrill, which may be an experience of 
significant form. The critic will not be able to describe the object of this 
experience, but he may be able to describe his feeling. Next, he will 
point out matters of aesthetic detail (“particular beauties’, i.e. qualities 
of line and colour in the parts of the work) and express his delight in 
them. These, together with details of composition, go to make up the 
significant form of the work, although response to these separate details 
is not response to the significant form of the work. Thirdly, there are 
‘quasi-aesthetic’ qualities, by which I take Bell to mean that representa- 
tion of human emotions which can only or best be accomplished by 
visual means, and the expression of the artist’s personality in the work, 
provided that these are subordinate to form. Bell is sure that they en- 
hance the pleasure of the work, unsure whether they are merely irrele- 
vant to aesthetic value or whether they detract from it. Last come non- 
aesthetic properties and features. In the same book Bell suggests that 
there is a special psychological connexion between the aesthetic content 
of his criticism and his use of non-aesthetic material. The critic first 
experiences the ‘grand aesthetic thrill’ in which perhaps he responds 
appropriately to the work. This ecstasy is short-lived; but it produces an 
aftermath of longer duration, which Bell calls ‘happiness’, in which the 
critic experiences a loving interest in every aspect of the work and feels 
a desire to talk excitedly about it. Bell does not regard the critic’s loving 
talk about non-aesthetic properties as an act of infidelity to significant 
form, but rather as a natural expression of his delight in it. The aesthetic 
experience creates a special interest in certain particular matters of non- 
aesthetic detail, and irradiates the critic’s talk about them. They become 
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like active particles capable of arousing enthusiasm in other minds. 

If the critic succeeds in inducing enthusiasm, the likelihood of the 
spectator’s enjoying an impure aesthetic experience rather than an 
experience with no aesthetic element whatever is materially increased. 
That of his enjoying a pure aesthetic experience is lessened, not because 
his attention has been drawn to non-aesthetic details rather than to the 
formal properties of the work but because he may well have been pre- 
judiced in favour of the work by the enthusiasm of the critic. But this 
is a consequence of any kind of criticism, Since those who are incapable 
of pure aesthetic experience cannot, through listening to critics, be 
deprived of their chance of obtaining it, nothing is to be lost and for 
some readers much is to be gained by the critic’s references to non- 
aesthetic items. 

Bell sometimes indicates his belief that a work possesses significant 
form by a method which he calls ‘describing his feelings’, but which is 
actually a phenomenological description of his aesthetic experience from 
the side of the object. A good example appears in the essay on Bonnard: 


The first thing one gets from a picture by Bonnard is a sense of perplexed delicious 
colour; tones of miraculous subtlety seem to be flowing into an enchanted pool and 
chasing one another there. From the pool gradually emerge forms which appear 
sometimes tentative, but never vapid and never woolly. When we have realized 
that the pool of colour is in fact a design of extraordinary originality and perfect 
coherence our aesthetic appreciation is at its height. And not until this excitement 
begins to flag do we notice that the picture carries a delightful overtone—that it is 
witty, whimsical, fantastic. . . . Whatever, by way of overtones, he may reveal of 
himself is implicit in his forms: symbolism and caricature are not in his way.® 


Weitz’s suggestion that Bell discusses art in non-aesthetic terms with- 
out repudiating their aesthetic validity is not corroborated by the essay 
he takes as an example. Bell does mention Bonnard’s wit, whimsy and 
fantasy, but adds that they are ‘implicit in his forms’. In The Place of Art 
in Art Criticism and elsewhere Bell asserts that indications of the artist’s 
personality are acceptable only if they do not compromise the purity of 
his forms. That the aesthetic value of Bonnard’s work does not depend 
on them is indicated by Bell’s not having become aware of them until 
the aesthetic thrill began to subside. Indeed, he is more anxious to legiti- 
mize Bonnard’s non-aesthetic expressiveness than to commend it. As 
for the references to the good and familiar things of life, beloved by 
Bonnard—these merely indicate the kind of material Bonnard trans- 
formed into art: he ‘finds significance in the appearance of things and 
converts it into form and colour’. Bonnard’s ideational paganism, despite 
its attractiveness, stands ultimately under the same condemnation as that 
of the Impressionists: Bell says that painters admire the Impressionists 
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not for their paganism but for their ‘severely aesthetic qualities: their 
colour and drawing’? and commends Seurat who ‘ruthlessly eliminates 
the bewitching melodies with which the Impressionists ravished and 
still ravish our eyes’.1 There is nothing in this essay on Bonnard which is 
not properly guaranteed by Bell’s theory. It is calculated to produce a 
predominant sense of Bonnard’s excellence as a painter, and it succeeds 
in doing so. The rest of Bell’s critical work, despite its gaiety and raci- 
ness, is equally scrupulous in intention. 

If we remember Bell’s view of the function of criticism and do not 
demand that he should explicitly sterilize every reference he makes to 
non-aesthetic properties, but take them within the context of his essay 
or his book as a whole, these references will not appear as irresponsible 
departures from his aesthetic theory, and we shall have no reason to 
suppose that he mistook non-aesthetic interest for aesthetic quality. We 
should make allowance for the fact that in his historical works he had 
sometimes to write about artists whose pictures he believed to possess 
little aesthetic value. As a matter of fact it is easy to distinguish those 
non-aesthetic references which represent expressions of delight in an 
artist whose work moved Bell aesthetically, and those which constitute, 
from the aesthetic point of view, a condemnation of works about which 
nothing better deserves to be said. 
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CLIVE BELL AND AESTHETIC 
EMOTION 


R. Meager 


FIFTY YEARS have passed since the appearance of Clive Bell’s Art and 
it is still being reissued as a paperback. It has been shot at with pretty 
well all the bolts in the philosophical locker: charges of subjectivity, 
vicious circularity and even—last and worst of philosophical insults— 
of irrefutability, have hurtled at it, have seemed to pass through it and 
emerge harmlessly on the other side. Even the fellow-travelling acquain- 
tance of its ‘significant form’ with Art-for-Art’s-Sake in this age of 
commitment has failed to damp general enthusiasm for the theory. 
Such vitality must mean, not of course that there is a philosophically 
respectable theory hidden in the book (compare the perennial revolution- 
exploding vitality of that philosophical rag-bag of incompatible ideals, 
Rousseau’s ‘Contrat Social’), but at least that it says something that some- 
one wants to hear. This of course it does; but I think that Bell’s concepts 
can also be given a certain degree of philosophical respectability, if not 
the systematic adequacy he wished them to have in aesthetics. 

The most serious philosophical charge that is brought against Bell’s 
theory is that he defines his terms with vicious circularity so as to make 
the theory vacuous: that, in his theory, a work of art is by definition 
a work with power to evoke aesthetic emotion; aesthetic emotion is by 
definition the appreciation of significant form in a work of art; and 
significant form is by definition that feature of works of art which 
evokes aesthetic emotion. If this were all that Bell could say about these 
concepts, his theory would run in a simple and quite unilluminating 
circle. Bell is, it is true, on occasion given to the portentously empty 
statement such as: ‘Significant form stands charged with the power to 
provoke aesthetic emotion in anyone capable of feeling it.’ But he gives 
many independent descriptions of each of his key concepts besides the 
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definitional links he suggests between them, and the danger to his theory 
lies rather in internal inconsistency than in vacuity. It is clear that Bell 
himself regarded ‘aesthetic emotion’ as a basic concept having direct 
application to experience. He treats it as the concept of a distinctive 
feeling capable of ostensive demonstration, namely a feeling of profound 
emotion evoked by some works of art, and in particular by the formal 
features of these works of art, which are felt as sublimely significant, 
having a universal, stable appeal, suggestive of a vision of transcendent 
Reality, a vision of Reality undistorted by the accidents of time and 
place attendant on its appearance in everyday experience. Given this 
scaffolding of allied concepts, and these do not need definition in terms 
of aesthetic emotion itself (‘work of art’ can here be taken to be equiva- 
lent to ‘putative work of art’ in Bell’s theory and given the meaning the 
expression has in general non-philosophical discourse), it seems to me 
that Bell may be right to claim that such an emotion may occur and 
would if it occurred be ostensively definable. Then if we can back up 
vacuous statements like the one quoted above with this definitional 
appeal to experience, as we could back up a similar vacuous statement: 
‘Red things stand charged with the power to provoke the seeing of red 
in anyone capable of seeing it’ with a definitional appeal to the experi- 
ence of seeing red, the vacuity of the statement does not affect the con- 
tent of the concept in question. 

Bell certainly meant his argument to come down to earth at this 
point. “The starting point of all systems of aesthetics’, he says, ‘must be 
the personal experience of a peculiar emotion,’ though in true Blooms- 
bury spirit he immediately suggests that many theorists simply lack the 
experience in question. “Only those for whom art is a constant source of 
passionate emotion can possess the data from which profitable theories 
may be deduced.’ He seems, however, to hold with Kant that the 
potentiality of responding to art with such feelings, faintly or strongly, 
is part of what it is to be human, so that all of us probably have such 
feelings in their pure form at least momentarily, and more persistently 
in some faint, mixed, blunted, impoverished or denatured form dis- 
torted by our obsessive concern, even in our contemplation of art, with 
the interests and emotions which absorb our ordinary life. For the 
peculiarity of this peculiar emotion is that its object is not one of those 
features or aspects of life which interest us or arouse our emotions in 
our ordinary everyday transactions. This peculiar emotion moves us 
to ecstasy, to another world than this, through an appeal quite different 
from those related to our life in this world. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that not everyone is susceptible to it. Yet Bell seems to think that though 
some may lack this experience entirely and irremediably, it would 
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sometimes be possible for one who felt it in regard to a particular work 
to enlighten another as to its appropriateness to the given work, and 
even to get the other to feel the emotion for the work by drawing his 
attention to the relevant features in it. But Bell is clear that there is no 
logical guarantee that this could always be done. On the contrary, he is at 
pains to insist that it needs an unusual degree and kind of sensitivity to 
feel the emotion on many of the occasions when it would be appropriate. 
‘It is a pity that cultivated and intelligent men and women cannot be 
induced to believe that a great gift of aesthetic appreciation is at least 
as rare in visual as in musical art.’ And even as to the evocation of genuine 
aesthetic emotion he sticks closely to the facts of aesthetic disagreement, 
asserting genially that the theory he is propounding is to that extent 
subjective, and ought to be so. But if his description of the ‘peculiar 
emotion’ is adequate to enable those of us who are sufficiently passion- 
ately moved by putative works of art to pick it out in our own ex- 
perience, and if we ought not to mind the degree of subjectivity which 
equating appreciating art with feeling an emotion in this way gives to 
our aesthetic ‘judgements’, Bell has broken out of his circle in defining 
‘aesthetic emotion’ as this peculiar emotion. He can then define ‘work of 
art’ as ‘object provoking this emotion in the more sensitive of its 
observers’, and can discover and define ‘significant form’ as that quality 
in all such objects which is common and peculiar to them all, and which 
is therefore a prime candidate for the essential constituent in all art. Here, 
however, we run up against one of the internal indeterminacies if not 
inconsistencies of Bell’s theory. He certainly introduces ‘significant form’ 
in this way, and therefore presumably as a quality whose presence in 
works of art is so far independent of their provoking aesthetic emotion 
that it is ascertained separately from the ascertainment that these works 
do in fact provoke the emotion. Given that certain works provoke 
aesthetic emotion, and given that these works have certain qualities, it 
is established as it were inductively that one such quality is as a matter of 
fact common and peculiar to just those works which provoke aesthetic 
emotion. But this contingent relation between aesthetic emotion and 
significant form will not do for us if we are to treat aesthetic emotion as 
peculiar in a way that allows us to rest our system of aesthetics on it. 
For if we are to use aesthetic emotion as the basis of our definition of the 
sphere of aesthetics, it cannot be allowed to cover any old rapture that 
anyone may feel for any putative work of art.We must have a criterion 
for distinguishing it from other emotions provoked by putative works 
of art, and in my account of aesthetic emotion I have already filled this 
criterion in by mentioning as the distinctive and defining object of 
aesthetic emotion the formal features of putative works of art. 
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That Bell failed to be clear that this was the relation between aesthetic 
emotion and significant form is probably an accident of time and place. 

Asa denizen of Cambridge in 1913 he would have been writing under 
the immediate shadow of Moore’s Principia Ethica, treated then as an 
epoch-making work; and indeed the whole theory of Art might be 
regarded as an attempt to fill out by careful examination of experience 
part of Moore’s own answer to the ‘first question of ethics’ propounded 
in Principia Ethica, namely : ‘What kinds of things ought to exist [Moore’s 
way of saying ‘are valuable’] for their own sake? Moore himself 
answers inter alia ‘consciousness of beauty’, and Bell’s claim that ‘works 
of art are immediate means to good’ so that to judge a work to be a 
work of art is to judge it to be of the first ethical importance in itself, 
and that in this sense art is superior to the morals of conduct, can be 
regarded pretty clearly, I think, as deriving from Moore’s question and 
answer. But Principia Ethica had the ominous motto: ‘Everything is what 
it is and not another thing,’ and employed Moore’s invariable recipe 
for finding out what a thing is by bringing the idea of it clearly before 
the mind, analysing it into simple ideas if it is found to be complex and 
affirming it as sui generis if not. Applying this recipe to the idea of an 
emotion would almost certainly reduce it to an inner turmoil only 
contingently associated with various causes, beliefs about and assessments 
of objects, behavioural tendencies, etc. Such an ‘inner feeling’ view of 
emotions was in fact current in the philosophy of the time. Much 
philosophical work has been done on emotions since then, however, 
and this model of the connexions between the sensations, beliefs and 
inclinations involved in an emotion has been recognized to be unten- 
able. Emotions have been seen to involve essentially certain types of 
beliefs about and assessments of one’s situation and certain inclinations 
towards expressive gestures or actions in it. In particular, emotions are 
distinguished from sensations largely by their carrying a reference in 
thought to an objective situation of some kind, whether real or imagined; 
and different emotions are distinguished from each other largely by the 
different aspects under which their object is conceived in the context of 
the different emotions. Thus, no emotion can be an emotion of fear 
unless it involves the thought of some, perhaps indeterminate or un- 
known, object of fear, and the emotion is distinguished as the emotion of 
fear largely by involving the thought of its object as potentially harmful. 
Similarly if Bell is to have a criterion by which we can distinguish 
aesthetic emotion as recognized by the Bloomsbury circle from the 
raptures of Sir Alfred Munnings before an Alma Tadema, he must 
specify the appropriate conception under which its object must be 
thought; and significant form seems to do just this job for him. But if 
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this is the relation between significant form and aesthetic emotion, then 
it is an internal or essential relation and not an inductively established 
external relation: an emotion can only count as aesthetic if it involves 
the conception of a work as manifesting significant form. And now if 
Bell’s theory is to escape vacuous circularity he must provide an inde- 
pendent description of significant form. But this, as is well known, he 
does provide. A painting, for example, has significant form when 
(1) ‘lines and colours [are] combined in a particular way’ in it, presenting 
‘certain forms and relations of forms’, such that (2) their significance, by 
which we are moved in contemplating the work, is quite unrelated to 
the interests and objects which move us in our everyday practical life, 
and in particular is unrelated to the interest or movingness of any factual 
situation represented in this complex of forms (“The representational 
element in a work of art may or may not be harmful; always it is 
irrelevant’); yet nevertheless these are (3) just as a complex of forms, 
felt to be more profoundly and sublimely significant than any forms 
representative merely of real-life elements or aspects. So, though know- 
ledge of a culture, its ideas and institutions, and of an art-form, its 
techniques and aims, may well be an essential preparation for finding 
and being moved by the real-life significance (the ‘descriptive’ signifi- 
cance) of a painting, the resultant emotion is not aesthetic; and by con- 
trast an aesthetically moving object, whether a cave-painting, a Sung 
pot or a Picasso, is equally capable of moving (aesthetically) the cave 
man, a Mandarin, or Mr. Bell, or anyone of any culture who is capable 
of discerning the colour and line forms involved. We need and can 
bring nothing from everyday life to mediate aesthetic emotion, for 
which all we need is a sense of form in the given material; this emotion 
should, therefore, raise us above the accidents of time and place, above 
any parochial dependence on an understanding of the particular social 
or personal situations depicted, or of the ‘technical swagger’ with which 
such depiction is accomplished. Moreover if a person happens to be 
equally capable of discerning the formal characteristics of a composition 
of pure music, he will recognize the same profound and sublime sense 
of significance evoked in him by certain complexes of musical forms as 
is evoked by significant form in painting. “The forms of art are in- 
exhaustible but all lead by the same road of aesthetic emotion to the 
same world of aesthetic ecstasy.’ Art in any medium can be thought of 
as the imposition of form on material of some kind, the introduction of 
systematic coherence among a multiplicity of disparate elements (and 
indeed philosophy, at least in some of its exercises, and mathematics can 
be thought of in this light and are acknowledged by Bell to lead also 
to ecstasy—though what philosophy is doing in that other world than 
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this I do not like to think); and when such an ordering can be abstracted 
in thought from any representational function it or its elements may 
have, so that the appeal of the ordering can be taken to be wholly inde- 
pendent of the appeal of anything in real life represented by it or its 
elements, it is possible that this formal appeal can be such as to be identi- 
cal in all such forms of ordering and capable of being sufficiently pro- 
found and sublime to evoke the ‘peculiar emotion’ which qualifies these 
forms as significant. 

This seems to me to be at least a philosophically respectable theory, 
in that as stated it is capable of falsification (or as Bell claims verification) 
in experience by those who in general have a passionate interest in and 
response to art. We can even save it from subjectivity in one respect, for 
we can open up a gap between my thinking I am having an aesthetic 
emotion with regard to a work and my really having one; i.e. between 
my thinking that I am appreciating in it, and therefore judging it as, a 
manifestation of significant form and this really being the case. For 
although emotions, as states of mind, are authoritatively distinguished 
by those feeling them, and by the way that they feel them, including the 
conception under which the object of the emotion is thought of, it is 
possible for a person to be deceived as to how in fact he is conceiving an 
object, and consequently what emotion he is in fact experiencing. Con- 
sider my love for my beloved, which in all sincerity I believe to be 
evoked by his beautiful manners and noble soul and not at all by his 
high connexions; yet when it turns out that these last are the illusory 
product of a misapprehension on my part, somehow, although his 
manners and character remain beyond reproach, the glamour is gone; 
it seems that I was wrong as to the conception under which I loved my 
beloved, and indeed as to my emotion’s being love at all. And in the 
case of aesthetic emotion there is an added difficulty. It is after all more 
like impossible than merely difficult to feel an emotion for a curvilinear 
form as such, when we recognize it, as we cannot help doing, for the 
curve of a head and arm of a Madonna bending over a Child, inelimin~ 
ably expressive, however non-naturalistically, of maternal care, let alone 
of the whole Christian religion with which it is imbued. As Bell’s fore- 
runner Roger Fry had said in the ‘Essay in Aesthetics’ which Bell men- 
tions with approbation: ‘in almost all paintings this disturbance of the 
purely decorative values by reason of the representative effect takes 
place’, and it is not one which we can, as Bell seems to assume that we 
can, prevent happening by taking thought. It may be easier to do so in 
some works than others, and in Primitives perhaps than in pre- 
Raphaelites; Berenson suggests that the appeal of Botticelli’s Birth of 
Venus consists almost wholly in its linear composition, in abstraction 
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from the representational support for this. But Pater and Sir Kenneth 
Clark would disagree violently with this and even Berenson thinks 
that the appeal of the linear composition rests in its presenting the 
‘tactile values’ of space and movement in weightless and disembodied 
form. But the significance of space and movement is a significance 
related fundamentally to our real-life world, and it is not immediately 
clear that an emotion in response to ‘tactile values’ can count as aesthetic. 
What is clear, however, is that in all cases of representational works my 
emotional response to them may be, in part or in whole, the enjoyment 
of a sympathetic response to the depicted situation on the cheap, where 
a generous impulse will not cost mea penny, nor a heroic defiance a drop 
of blood. This is an emotional response to which representational art 
as such is an invitation, and Bell is right to distinguish it completely from 
aesthetic emotion; but as it occurs in me it will not always be clearly 
distinct to me from my enjoyment of the work as a formal organization 
of its material, i.e. of its quality as significant (or not significant) form. 
Hence there may be a gap between my thinking that my emotion is 
aesthetic and that its object has significant form, and this being in fact 
the case. To this extent at least, then, the theory allows for a non- 
subjective judgement. 

If Bell’s notion of significant form were to commit him to the myth 
of the innocent eye/ear, of course, it would be doomed. In fact he seems 
to rely rather on an equally naive notion of an exceptionally gifted 
eye/ear, equally taking nothing from life outside the contemplation of 
art or the listening to music. But in everyone the ability to discern 
formal combinations of colour and line, or of sound, depends very 
largely on experience and training, producing built-in expectations as 
to the sort of formal combinations to look for, the sort of melodic, 
harmonic and rhythmic developments and resolutions to accept as 
formally coherent; and in the case of painting these expectations largely 
depend on real-life emotional evocations. Consider the integration of 
thought in terms of colour-combinations, and in terms of representa- 
tional function (of a non-naturalistic kind) and real-life-emotion evoca- 
tion, which Van Gogh reveals as determining the forms of his paintings 
in his letters about them to his brother and other artists (cf. the letter 
about La Berceuse). The lack of corresponding expectations in his viewers 
would prevent their discerning the more subtle aspects even of the 
colour-combinations as such. Bell might of course stick to his guns and 
say: so much the worse for Van Gogh’s paintings. ‘It is the mark of 
great art that its appeal is universal and eternal. . . . Great art remains 
stable and unobscure because the feelings that it awakens are independent 
of time and place, because its kingdom is not of this world.’ But it is at 
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least arguable that in not all cases is the appeal of great art unobscure, 
and that the appeal of the motif of mother and child is at least as universal 
and stable as that of any colour-combination or linear composition, and 
that Bell’s hankering after another world than this is, as he admits, a 
shaky ‘metaphysical hypothesis’ based not on argument but on a natural 
revulsion from the over-literal concern with everyday illustrative repre- 
sentation of his contemporary as of our current breed of Academician. 
(Sir John Millais’s income from such works of art as Her First Sermon— 
a little girl dressed to kill perched on edge of high pew, dewy eyes raised 
and shining, dewy lips slightly parted with excitement—and Her Second 
Sermon—same little girl collapsed back against same pew-back, same 
lips slightly parted in gentle snore, bonnet and muff quaintly awry, 
blissfully asleep—was around £50,000 per annum at a time of negligible 
income-tax, while Post-Impressionists uniformly starved.) 

I think nevertheless that we need to have a notion of a peculiar and 
genuine aesthetic emotion, about which we can be mistaken but which 
when it occurs is a proper basis for appreciation and judgement of art. 
I think also that there is a case for holding this to be identical in regard 
to all the forms of art, and to be distinct from any emotion directly 
evoked by our practical relations with one another in real-life situations 
and any emotion evoked by sympathetic recognition of soap-opera or 
Derby-Day simulacra of real-life situations in art. I think, further, Bell 
is right to point to the appeal of formal coherence as the basic distinctive 
object of this peculiar aesthetic emotion. But I think he is wrong to 
suggest that we can or should regard representational significance, and 
the formal relationships dependent on such significance, as irrelevant 
to the evocation of this aesthetic emotion. On the contrary, the most 
easily intelligible pleasure that we derive from great art is precisely that 
of seeing how certain basically important elements or aspects of real 
life can be thought of as fitting together in the scheme of things in 
general, and much great art derives its universal, stable, and to some 
extent unobscure appeal from presenting representational works which 
in their formal composition express suggestions of this kind. And in 
such cases it is easier to understand how such formal properties stir us 
to profound and sublime emotions, if not to other-worldly ecstasy. 

It may be the case, however, that in my insistence on this as the paradigm 
case of aesthetic emotion I am merely proving myself to be one of those 
unfortunate theorists who are deprived forever of the sensitivity neces- 
sary to experience the genuine aesthetic emotion, and therefore of the 
data from which a genuine aesthetic system may be deduced. And from 
certain promptings from works of the more geometrical abstract 
painters, and more generally from musical works, it seems to me that 
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there is just possibly a case for agreeing with Bell that these works 
dependent upon their representational significance evoke at best a 
mixed emotion and a mixed judgement, and that there is a quite special 
emotion directed at really pure form as such which in the case of just a 
few works does produce that awesome feeling, awesome largely because 
it is unintelligible, of not merely profound and sublime but transcendent 
other-worldly significance about which he seems to be talking, and 
which has nothing to do with the significance e.g. of the mysterious 
smile of the Giaconda, or the magnificent expression of Thomistic 
philosophy presented in the Divine Comedy, or the Truth to Life (what- 
ever that is) of the Shakespearian æuvre. But of that whereof one can say 
nothing helpful thereof should one be silent, except to add the cautionary 
hint that one should beware of senses of significance, and intimations of 
immortality, especially when dressed up in beauty of form. 
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ALISON AND BELL ON APPRECIATION 


H. Osborne 


AT THE beginning of the Introduction to his Essays Archibald Alison 
defines taste as ‘that Faculty of the Human Mind, by which we perceive 
and enjoy whatever is Beautiful or Sublime in the works of Nature or 
Art’. He then goes on: “The perception of these qualities is attended with 
an Emotion of Pleasure, very distinguishable from every other pleasure 
of our Nature, and which is accordingly distinguished by the name of 
the Emotion of Taste.’ It is surprising that this anticipation of Clive 
Bell’s ‘aesthetic hypothesis’ has gone unnoticed. Bell writes: “The 
starting-point for all systems of aesthetics must be the personal experience 
of a peculiar emotion. The objects which provoke this emotion we call 
works of art. All sensitive people agree that there is a peculiar emotion 
provoked by works of art... . This emotion is called the aesthetic emo- 
tion; and if we can discover some quality common and peculiar to all 
the objects that provoke it, we shall have solved what I take to be the 
central problem of aesthetics.’ This programme for aesthetics was also 
anticipated by Alison, although he did not yet call it by that name. He 
stated that ‘the two great objects of attention and inquiry, which seem 
to include all that is either necessary, or perhaps possible, for us to dis- 
cover on the subject of Taste’ are 


1. To investigate the Nature of those Qualities that produce the Emotions of 
Taste: and 


2. To investigate the Nature of that Faculty, by which these Emotions are re- 
ceived. 


Both writers were acutely conscious that actual perception of beauty 
depends upon a far from uniform capacity and also on the mood of 
the moment. But both believed that by careful observation it would be 
possible to detect objective features common to the things by which 
aesthetic emotion is in fact aroused. Alison laid down his empirical 
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method as follows: ‘In all cases, while we feel the Emotions they excite, 
we are ignorant of the causes by which they are produced; and when we 
seek to discover them, we have no other method of discovery, than that 
varied and patient Experiment, by which, amid these complicated cir- 
cumstances, we may gradually ascertain the peculiar qualities which, by 
the Constitution of our Nature, are permanently connected with the 
Emotions we feel.’ Bell thought that on the basis of experience he could 
eliminate narrative, representational or symbolic features and trace the 
common quality in all objects of visual art which stir aesthetic emotions 
to ‘lines and colours combined in a particular way, certain forms and 
relations of forms’. It was to these qualities that he proposed to apply 
the portmanteau name ‘significant form’. In this, its basic and barest 
form, Bell’s ‘aesthetic hypothesis’ is not open to the charge of circularity 
which has so often been levelled against it. In his eagerness to emphasize 
the greater importance of formal over representational characteristics 
of pictorial art he may not have noticed his failure to specify at all con- 
cretely the nature of the combinations and relations which he called 
significant form, while more recent writers who have followed the 
teachings of the gestalt school of psychology might claim that they could 
not be further specified because they are overall gestalt qualities which 
cannot be broken down. It has been fashionable to impugn the peculiar 
aesthetic emotion. But both Bell and Alison affirm it on the basis of 
direct experience not as the conclusion of an argument. And if you admit 
that there is a class of affective reactions experienced in contact with 
works of art and recognizably distinct from others, it is not illogical 
to suppose that investigation may reveal common features in the objects 
by which these emotions are aroused. Just as those who believe that there 
is a class of emotions corresponding to the description ‘fear’ would feel 
justified in seeking special explanations in any case where fear was 
experienced towards an object which the experient did not believe to 
be dangerous. 

Yet striking as are the resemblances between the two theories in 
logical structure, closer examination reveals major divergencies between 
their concepts of appreciation so that one might almost say that they are 
similar theories about different things. The note of difference is sounded 
at the outset in their respective assumptions about the class of things 
which evoke aesthetic emotion. In keeping with the general outlook of 
his time Alison believed that aesthetic emotion is most ordinarily, and 
perhaps most profoundly, stimulated by natural objects and scenery. 
Bell appears to restrict it to works of art. In his ‘metaphysical hypothesis’ 
he admits that creative artists, in moments of aesthetic vision, see natural 
objects divorced from their normal utilitarian associations as ‘pure forms’ 
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and experience an aesthetic thrill in contact with them. It is this aesthetic 
` emotion experienced towards natural objects seen out of their natural 
context as pure forms in relation to each other that the artist embodies in 
the work of art. And it is this emotion which is communicated to the 
observer who experiences aesthetic emotion in contact with the work 
of art. The assumptions of communicated aesthetic emotion are perhaps 
unverifiable and for the moment unimportant. What concerns us is the 
pretty obvious fact that here too Bell was building theory on the basis 
of experience (his own), the experience that he (and his friends apart 
from those who were creative in the sphere of visual art) felt aesthetic 
emotion very rarely in contact with natural objects and much more 
frequently in contact with works of art. Alison just as obviously is 
working on the basis of a contrary experience. It is therefore without 
too much surprise that we find they had vastly different notions about 
the nature of aesthetic experience. 

Alison very sensibly notices that as a preliminary to his two objects 
of aesthetic enquiry it is necessary to undertake an examination of 
aesthetic emotion which will enable us to differentiate instances of this 
class of emotions from other sorts of emotional states which are cus- 
tomarily associated with the aesthetic. In particular we must be prepared 
to discriminate aesthetic pleasure from the simple pleasures of agreeable 
sensation on the one hand and from ‘that pleasure which, by the Con- 
stitution of our Nature, is annexed to the exercise of our Faculties’. 
Unless we so discriminate, the search for the common qualities of those 
objects which arouse aesthetic emotion will be vitiated at the outset. 
“Unless, therefore, we have previously acquired a distinct and accurate 
conception of that peculiar effect which is produced on our Minds, 
when the Emotions of Taste are felt, and can precisely distinguish it 
from the effects that are produced by these accidental Qualities, we must 
necessarily include in the Cause of such Emotions, those Qualities also, 
which are the causes of the accidental pleasures with which this Emotion 
is accompanied.’ Alison believed that previous philosophers had gone 
wrong in assuming that aesthetic emotion is a simple feeling whereas 
analysis shows it to be complex. It is produced, he thought, when the 
arousal of a simple emotion or the exercise of some moral affection is 
followed by the ‘Excitement of a peculiar Exercise of the Imagination’, 
and the two constituent elements in the complex aesthetic emotion are 
always distinguishable and sometimes distinguished in our experience. 
The first Essay is devoted to a detailed illustration and defence of this 
analysis. 

This play of the imagination which, in Alison’s view, is essential to 
aesthetic appreciation consists in the indulgence of a stream of ideas and 
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images activated by and emotionally related to the object of appreciation. 
“Thus, when we feel either the beauty or the sublimity of natural 
scenery—the gay lustre of a morning in spring, or the mild radiance of 
a summer evening—the savage majesty of a wintry storm, or the wild 
magnificence of a tempestuous ocean—we are conscious of a variety of 
images in our minds, very different from those which the objects them- 
selves can present to the eye. Trains of pleasing or of solemn thought 
arise spontaneously within our minds; our hearts swell with emotions, 
of which the objects before us seem to afford no adequate cause; and 
we are never so much satiated with delight, as when, in recalling our 
attention, we are unable to trace either the progress or the connexion 
of those thoughts, which have passed with so much rapidity through 
our imagination.’ Concrete instances are the tendency of scenery in 
spring to ‘infuse into our minds somewhat of that fearful tenderness 
with which infancy is usually beheld’. “With such a sentiment, how in- 
numerable are the ideas which present themselves to our imagination! 
Ideas, it is apparent, by no means confined to the scene before our eyes, 
or to the possible desolation which may yet await its infant beauty, but 
which almost involuntarily extend themselves to analogies with the 
life of man, and bring before us all those images of hope and fear, which 
according to our peculiar situations, have the dominion of our heart!’ 
So too the beauty of autumn induces a mood of melancholy and activates 
a current of thought which, from the appearances of decay, leads natur- 
ally to ‘the solemn imagination of that inevitable fate, which is to bring 
on alike the decay of life, of empire, and of nature itself’. A similar 
principle is asserted of appreciation of the arts. “The landscapes of Claude 
Lorraine, the music of Handel, the poetry of Milton, excite feeble 
emotions in our minds when our attention is confined to the qualities 
they present to our senses, or when it is to such qualities of their com- 
position that we turn our regard. It is then, only, we feel the sublimity 
or beauty of their productions, when our imaginations are kindled by 
their power, when we lose ourselves amid the number of images that 
pass before our minds, and when we waken at last from this play of 
fancy, as from the charm of a romantic dream.’ 

While Alison believed he had shown it is ‘consonant with experience’ 
that the indulgence of these trains of thought and imagery in which 
attention is deflected from the object are a necessary condition for the 
emergence of aesthetic emotion, he did not believe it to be a sufficient 
condition, Two further conditions were, he thought, necessary. First 
the stream of imagery must be triggered off by an object which is 
itself emotionally moving and must consist of emotionally moving ideas 
(he called these ‘ideas of Emotion’). Secondly the stream of ideas must be 
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tinged throughout and connected by a uniform emotional mood— 
‘some general principle of connexion which pervades the whole, and 
gives them some certain and definite character’. This Alison thought 
could be achieved by the absence of emotionally discordant features in 
the object. Thus the superiority of landscape gardening over natural 
scenery consists in ‘the power which the artist enjoys to remove from 
his landscapes whatever is hostile to its effect, or unsuited to its character, 
and, by selecting only such circumstances as accord with the general 
expression of the scene, to awaken an emotion more full, more simple, 
and more harmonious than any we can receive from the scenes of Nature 
itself’. And the art of landscape painting has still greater superiority in 
so far as the painter is even more free to construct scenes at will for the 
purpose of emotionally unified impact. 

Alison’s account of appreciation was not idiosyncratic. Its acceptance 
would have been as easy in his day as its repudiation comes natural to us 
now. It is poles apart from that of Clive Bell, whose ‘aesthetic thrill’ 
attended precisely the perception of those formal qualities which Alison 
found uninteresting and emotionally unmoving. In this contrast is 
mirrored the whole difference of sensibility between the eighteenth 
century and today. Nowadays every competent instructor would recom- 
mend his students to concentrate attention rigorously on the object and 
avoid like the plague those temptations to day-dreaming and emotion- 
ally coloured divagations of fancy which for Alison were the essence of 
appreciation. And it is a measure of Clive Bell’s influence in this country 
that he was so largely instrumental in spreading the demand for that 
greater rigour which regards attention to the sensory and formal qualities 
of a work of art as essential if not always sufficient for aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. 

Bell himself was not of an analytical turn of mind and offered us little 
material for a phenomenology of appreciation. In his early and most 
influential book Art he was content to describe appreciation as a recog- 
nizably distinct kind of emotional thrill, experienced only in awareness 
of the formal properties of works of art, and to leave it at that. (There is 
a suggestion, not followed up, that in some cases we may perceive 
intellectually the rightness of forms without experiencing their emo- 
tional significance, and that the aesthetic emotion may be caused by our 
perception of the rightness and necessity of the forms.) In the later book 
Enjoying Pictures he attempts, though not entirely successfully, a closer 
analysis of appreciation. He distinguishes the aesthetic thrill or transporta- 
tion from the more enduring aesthetic mood. He is prepared to admit 
that the happiness which is characteristic of the aesthetic mood is to some 
degree sustained and augmented by adventitious pleasures arising from 
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professional education, connoisseurship and general culture, the plea- 
sures of memory, correlation, comparison and recognition, constatations 
whether historical, literary or technical, the discovery of affiliations and 
postulation of comparisons and connexions. He will not admit an 
increment of pleasure from the narrative or anecdotal features of pictorial 
att. But he grants that the pleasure of the aesthetic mood is in part due 
to the power of ‘all good artists to present statements of a startling 
economy which, nevertheless, are recognized at once as adequate and 
convincing equivalents for a jungle of details’. Yet all these subsidiary 
pleasures are possible only to “a mind already rendered susceptible and 
receptive’. This state of receptivity is induced by the ‘aesthetic thrill’ 
and that is a shock which only formal beauty.can cause. ‘All of which 
may be summed up thus: only works of art possessing some modicum 
of pure aesthetic significance—pure beauty of form and colour—are 
capable of provoking the aesthetic thrill; only that thrill can induce the 
perfectly receptive state of mind; and only in that state of mind is one 
capable of enjoying all that a work of art can give.’ 

Bell identifies his “aesthetic thrill’ with that shock which many critics 
before and after him have noticed to be characteristic of appreciative 
contact with great works of art. It seems to be a feature most noticeable 
in the appreciation of visual art—perhaps because the element of time 
is here less prominent, since a shock prolonging itself through the 
experiencing of a symphony would be something of a contradiction in 
terms. But it is disconcerting to find that other writers who speak of 
this characteristic aesthetic shock do not necessarily attribute it to the 
formal properties which Bell regarded as all-important. Callistratus 
seems to refer to something of the sort when he says: “We stood gaping 
and struck speechless at the sight [of a bronze statue] when we saw the 
bronze leaving its proper province and accomplishing the works of 
nature. For though bronze, it blushed; and though hard by nature, it 
melted into softness yielding to the artist’s skill; and though devoid of 
a sensation, it created the impression that sensation dwelt within 
it... .- More closely still, John Brown wrote in Horae Subsecivae: “You 
get from this work that strange and delightful-shock which asserts at 
once his genius and power. You are not struck, but you get a shock of 
surprise, of awe, and of pleasure, which no man who once gets ever 
mistakes for anything else.’ It would be rash to deny that this was a 
description of the ‘aesthetic thrill’, if indeed the aesthetic thrill is a fact 
of experience. Yet this was written about Delaroche’s painting of 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau before his Abdication, and few now would 
contend that this was a work of genius. 

Even a cursory comparison such as the foregoing may have more than 
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curiosity value if it helps to demonstrate the dangers that beset a study 
of aesthetic theories through the medium of excerpts and anthologies, 
the rank conflicts of intention which often lurk concealed beneath close 
linguistic affinities. Theoretical formulations have their sense and sub- 
stance from the mode of commerce with works of art which they 
implicitly envisage: they come to life only in the critical language with 
which they are associated. Bell’s theories embodied the new type of 
criticism which we now call ‘aesthetic’. But Alison thought in terms of 
the much older anecdotal criticism which appraised works of art by 
their capacity to evoke humanitarian, religious or moral sentiment. 
Describing Wilkie’s Distraining for Rent—‘Wilkie’s most perfect pic- 
ture’—Brown exclaims: “We never saw these poor sufferers and we 
know they have no actual existence and yet out hearts go out to them— 
we are moved by their simple sorrows. We shall never forget that 
enduring man and that fainting mother.’ For: “Behind these silent suf- 
ferers goes on the action of the story... . Mind must be exercised upon 
it to bring out its mind.’ And he ends his notice by bidding his readers 
return to the picture and read it over and over, through and through. 
‘Let them observe its moral effect—not to make the law and its execution 
hateful or unsightly, or vice or improvidence interesting or picturesque. 
Wilkie takes no sides but that of our common nature, and does justice 
to the bailiff as well as to the distressed family. . . .’ This sort of inter- 
pretation of the picture’s story is demanded by Alison but for Bell falls 
outside the pale of relevancy. 
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In mis book, The Bloomsbury Group, J. K. Johnstone devotes a major 
portion of the first two chapters to a discussion of the great influence of 
G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica on the thinking and writing of the Blooms- 
bury Group, of which Clive Bell was a member. But Johnstone does 
not discuss what seems to me to be an important parallelism in the 
method with which G. E. Moore approaches ethics in Principia Ethica 
and the method with which Clive Bell approaches aesthetics in his book, 
Art. Actually Johnstone gives almost no space to Bell, but spends a great 
deal of time paraphrasing and quoting Roger Fry. That Bell was greatly 
impressed by the moral philosophy of G. E. Moore can be seen from 
what he writes in a chapter entitled “Art and Ethics’ in the middle of 
Art, (I suspect that few people read more than Bell’s famous first chap- 
ter.) ‘In fact, Mr. G. E. Moore has shown pretty conclusively in his 
Principia Ethica that by “good” everyone means just good. We all 
know quite well what we mean though we cannot define it.’? In using 
some of the arguments from Principia Ethica to support his contention 
that art needs no moral justification, Bell pays tribute to Moore: 
But it is none of my business to do clumsily what Mr. Moore has done exquisitely. 
I have no mind by attempting to reproduce his dialectic to incur the merited ridicule 
of those familiar with the Principia Ethica or to spoil the pleasure of those who will 
be wise enough to run out this very minute and order a masterpiece with which they 
happen to be unacquainted.® 
In the remainder of this discussion I shall first outline some features 
of G. E. Moore’s moral philosophy as set forth in Principia Ethica and 
then concern myself at greater length with the method of Bell’s aesthetic 
theory of the visual arts and its relation to Moore’s theory. At the end 
of the discussion I shall make two suggestions about the adequacy of 
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Bell’s formalistic conclusions. Because Moore’s and Bell’s theories are 
so well known I shall be very brief in stating the parts of both theories 
with which I shall be concerned. 

Moore begins by writing that: ‘In order to define Ethics, we must 
discover what is both common and peculiar to all undoubted ethical 
judgments. .. 4 All moral judgements are about what is good or has 
intrinsic value, or their converses. There are two main and distinct 
philosophical questions: “What does the word “good” mean?’ and: 
“What kinds of things are good?’ Previous philosophers, Moore argues, 
have not taken sufficient pains to discover and point out that there are 
two distinct questions. 

I shall discuss only the question “What does “good” mean?’ Moore 
maintains that all the definitions of ‘good’ which philosophers have 
offered are inadequate, since ‘good’ is indefinable. For example, the 
hedonistic definition asserts that “good’ means ‘pleasure’. Moore argues 
that it is a significant question to ask of any given pleasure: ‘Is the 
pleasure good?’ But if this question can sensibly be asked, then the mean- 
ing of ‘good’ cannot be identical with the meaning of ‘pleasure’. Moore 
contends that any definition of ‘good’ will meet a similar fate. The 
alleged reason that ‘good’ cannot be defined is that it denotes a simple, 
unanalysable, non-natural quality which is intuited. He compares ‘good’ 
with ‘yellow’ with regard to simplicity and unanalysability. The colour 
yellow cannot be broken up into parts and, consequently, a verbal 
definition of ‘yellow’ is impossible. One must learn the meaning of 
‘yellow’ through experience of the colour. The additional question of 
what Moore means by saying that good is a non-natural quality which 
is intuited is not very clear. A non-natural quality is a non-empirical 
property known by intuition which is, therefore, a non-empirical mode 
of knowing. 

As is well known, there are two central notions in Bell’s aesthetic 
theory: the aesthetic emotion and significant form. Bell identifies the 


aesthetic emotion as follows: 


The starting-point of all systems of aesthetics must be the personal experience of a 
peculiar emotion. The objects that provoke this emotion we call works of art. All 
sensitive people agree that there is a peculiar emotion provoked by works of art... . 
This emotion is called the aesthetic emotion. . . 5 


(By ‘a work of art’ Bell means what most people would mean by ‘a good 
work of art’.) Bell then proceeds immediately to a statement of the 
general method which he intends to follow: 
. . . if we can discover some quality common and peculiar to all the objects that 
provoke it [the aesthetic emotion], we shall have solved what I take to be the central 
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problem of aesthetics. We shall have discovered the essential quality in a work of 
art, . . . For either all works of visual art have some common quality, or when we 
speak of ‘works of art’ we gibber. . . . What is this quality? . . . Only one answer 
seems possible—significant form.® 


The main problem I am concerned with is whether Bell’s theory 
should be interpreted as an exact parallel in aesthetics to the ethical 
theory of Moore. The solution to this problem will depend on what 
meaning Bell gives to the phrase ‘significant form’. First, however, con- 
sider Bell’s notion of the aesthetic emotion. The aesthetic emotion is 
supposed to be a unique and recognizable kind of emotion. Bell is not 
referring to such ordinary emotions as pity, fear, etc. Of course, he 
cannot give a verbal definition of ‘aesthetic emotion’ any more than one 
can give a verbal definition of ‘fear’, However, one can ‘point’ to fear 
and that presumably is what Bell is trying to do. He says, in effect: 
‘Examine your experience and you will find in addition to such emo- 
tions as fear, pity, etc., the aesthetic emotion.’ Despite Bell’s contention 
that “.. . the best opinion is on my side’ that there is aesthetic emotion, 
no contemporary aestheticians seem to agree with his theory. Although 
many aestheticians talk about emotion, emotional expression, etc., they 
are talking about the ordinary emotions of life which Bell so con- 
temptuously rejects as unimportant for art. It seems unlikely that there 
is any such thing as the aesthetic emotion. I suspect that the aspect of 
the experience of art to which Bell is actually referring (in a confusing 
way) is what has come to be called the aesthetic attitude. The phrase 
‘the aesthetic attitude’ is used to indicate that the way we attend to art 
objects is different from the way we attend to non-art objects. That is, 
we ordinarily attend to a painting in a different way from the way in 
which we attend to a broom. But there is no necessary emotional aspect 
in either case—ordinary or ‘aesthetic’. 

I now wish to call attention to Bell’s method, which is summed up 
by his remark that ‘. . . if we can discover some quality common and 
peculiar to all objects that provoke [aesthetic emotion], we shall have 
solved what I take to be the central problem of aesthetics’. Now recall 
two things: (1) Bell’s praise of Moore’s moral philosophy, and (2) 
Moore’s statement of his basic method, which is: ‘In order to define 
Ethics, we must discover what is both common and peculiar to all 
undoubted ethical judgments. . . .’ These two considerations strongly 
suggest that Bell is attempting to set forth an intuitionist aesthetic theory 
parallel to Moore’s intuitionist ethical theory. If this parallelism is the 
case, then the word ‘significant’ is supposed to refer to a simple, un- 
analysable, non-natural quality which characterizes some sets of rela- 
tions (forms) and which evokes aesthetic emotion. Accordingly, there 
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are three main things to be distinguished: (1) aesthetic emotion, (2) form, 
and (3) a non-natural quality denoted by ‘significant’. On this interpre- 
tation aesthetic experience becomes as mysterious an affair as moral 
experience is on Moore’s moral theory—that is, it becomes a matter of 
‘experience’ which involves non-empirical qualities. On the other hand 
there is ground for interpreting ‘significant form’ as merely the name 
of any set of relations which evokes aesthetic emotion. This interpreta- 
tion yields a more simple theory which does not include mysterious 
non-natural qualities, although there is still the mysterious aesthetic 
emotion. Whether one mystery is preferable to two is a moot question, 
but I shall not investigate it. 

Which of these two interpretations Bell held is very difficult to say. 
For example, he seems to hold both views in the same compound sen- 
tence: “These relations and combinations of lines and colours, these 
aesthetically moving forms, I call “Significant Form”; and “Significant 
Form” is the one quality common to all works of visual art.” The first 
clause of this sentence explicitly asserts the simpler theory that ‘signifi- 
cant form’ is merely the name of a certain set of relations. The second 
clause however mentions “common quality’ and this language strongly 
suggests the more complicated theory, which is a parallel to Moore’s. 
Much later in his book, during a discussion of changes that art has gone 
through in history, Bell writes: ‘So, though the essential quality— 
significance—is constant, in the choice of forms there is perpetual 
change. . . 8 This passage seems to entail the more complicated view, 
since it uses the word ‘significance’ alone (i.e. without coupling it with 
‘form’ to make a single name) as the name of an essential quality. I 
suspect Bell is just confused and unaware of the two possibilities which 
I have pointed out, having failed to understand the subtlety of Moore’s 
language and philosophy which he apparently took as the model for 
his method. 

Bell may be unclear as to whether it is certain sets of relations alone 
or sets of relations which are characterized by a non-natural quality 
which are supposed to be-common and peculiar to all works of art, 
but it is evident and well known that he considers formal relations to 
be the only things about works of visual art which possess aesthetic 
value.* Suppose for purposes of argument that Bell’s theory were clear; 
that we all agreed there were works of art which have significant form; 
and that significant forms were the only things that are common and 
peculiar to works of art. Granting all those things, would Bell’s argu- 
ment justify his formalistic conclusions? He concludes that what is 
common and peculiar in works of art is the only thing which has aes- 
thetic value. His argument is similar to the following one: bourbon and 
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soda, scotch and soda, lemon-flavoured soda, etc., have soda as the 
common and peculiar characteristic (the etc. must include all possible 
soda drinks in order to fulfil the requirement of peculiarness). Therefore, 
soda alone has drink value. No one would argue in this way about drinks 
and I see no reason why one should so argue about art. Bell makes two 
mistakes: (1) ‘the philosopher’s mistake’, assuming that unless there is 
a common property shared by all members of a collection, ‘we gibber’ 
if we apply a single name to the collection; and (z) he assumes that 
what is unique or peculiar is valuable—not only that but that it is the 
only thing which has value. 

Of course, Bell’s conclusion might be correct, even though his argu- 
ment is inconclusive. However, that his conclusion is false can be seen 
by the fact that there are works of art in which the form and the subject 
matter are fused,1° 

Even though Bell’s theory is incorrect, it should not be forgotten 
that it served a valuable purpose. It re-emphasized the importance of 
form in visual art and helped draw it away from an excessive concern 
with subject matter. Also Bell’s remarks have the value which extreme 
statements often have, namely they were and are a powerful stimulant 
to thought. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM has been increasingly successful during the last 
few decades in maintaining that a genuinely good poem or novel or 
play has a life of its own, with a distinct quality or tone that cannot be 
rendered by any paraphrase. The traditional distinction between form 
and content, in which the form of the work serves merely to decorate 
a clearly defined content—what I. A. Richards calls the Vulgar Packag- 
ing View of Art—has given way to a belief that the meaning of the 
literary work is embodied in the language of that work. But taken 
literally, this formalistic emphasis, sometimes called contextualism, 
seems to require that the meaning or effect or aesthetic quality—in 
short the basic character—of any literary work can be produced by only 
one form, namely that of the work itself. This view is rejected by the 
present authors who regard the one-form thesis as resting on dubious 
presuppositions. Its refutation however will not be taken up in the 
present discussion. 

But any view which denies the possibility of effective criticism seems 
highly contrary-to-fact. In what follows, therefore, we shall give re- 
consideration to the problem of communicating the allegedly unique 
and unprecedented aspects that may be possessed by a literary work. In 
doing this we will distinguish two senses of uniqueness. The first of 
these, which we call objective uniqueness, is communicated without 
fundamental difficulty. It is given by a definite description in terms of 
properties which are entirely familiar but which occur in an unprece- 
dented combination. Criticism’s overall task, however, demands con- 
cern for a second notion of uniqueness, to which we apply the term 
qualitative uniqueness and which cannot be communicated, like the first, 
by any description in the informative sense. The critic, however, does 
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come to grips with this second sense of uniqueness by using language 
expressively. In this connexion we shall argue that through the expres- 
sive use of language the critic can not only transmit something of the 
qualitative uniqueness of his object, but can do so without requiring, 
as some have supposed, the presence of the object itself. Thus, we will 
conclude, critical communication in the fuller sense is possible because 
the critic, like the poet, can use language affectively and expressively to 
get beyond the limitations of ordinary description so as to give what we 
shall call a representation of that which is qualitatively unprecedented in 
any distinctive literary work. 


I 


We begin with the rather familiar truism that literary or other artistic 
works are not the only unique things. Every single thing (i.e. thought, 
concept, physical object, etc.) is in a sense unique. This uniqueness is 
simply the identity we establish when we list whatever attributes are 
necessary to differentiate the thing from everything else in the universe 
of discourse. The attributes mentioned are themselves individually re- 
current and therefore familiar. Their designators are predicates which 
are understood by anyone using the language. All that is new or unique 
is the particular combination or, as we might say, intersection of 
attributes. 

We have here nothing other than what in the logic of descriptions 
is known as a definite description. For physical objects such a description 
can always be made by assigning unique space-time co-ordinates, though 
in practice all kinds of attributes may be used, e.g. shape, weight, colour. 
What is to be noted, however, is that definite descriptions need not be 
made only in terms of the more elementary physical qualities. We may 
single out a painting by giving the precise location, or by referring to 
the second largest of brightly-coloured oils in the gallery. But we may 
also identify it as the most rhythmic and balanced still-life, or as the 
New England seascape which though rich in action and colour is 
nevertheless heavy with desolation. Identifications may thus be given in 
terms of style, emotional effect, biological or moral attributes, and even 
by means of aesthetic features. In principle, at least, such descriptions 
are objectively communicable, and whatever distinctiveness they trans- 
mit for any aesthetic object we shall label objective uniqueness. 

Admittedly our primary concern here is with literary works which, 
perhaps like musical compositions but unlike paintings and skyscrapers, 
are not simply physical objects. For in referring to Paradise Lost we clearly 
do not refer to a particular transcription or reading or other occasion of 
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it but rather to an abstraction or universal which, though unable to 
exist without concrete instances, is nevertheless not to be flatly identified 
with any one such instance.? This complex line of considerations, how- 
ever, need give us no special concern, for even universals are unam- 
biguously ‘describable’ in a manner that is quite analogous to the 
definite description.? In this particular respect therefore there seems to 
be no fundamental obstacle to communicating descriptive characteriza- 
tions of literary works. 

At this point it might be objected that the properties involved in 
critical characterizations are so subjective that they are incommunicable 
as clear and reproduceable meanings. It is of course well recognized that 
in critical descriptions some of the properties or relations mentioned 
may not be as flatly determinable as are space-time and other physical 
attributes. Nevertheless even such items as the mood of a play, its sense 
of the human condition, its symbolism, its formal aspects and thematic 
content, intensity, etc., are in some sense also perceivable and therefore 
communicable by means of more or less established language. To say 
that the properties generally regarded as pertinent to literary character- 
izations are so subjective as to be incommunicable is to imply that such 
terms as ‘idealized’, ‘personal’, ‘pathetic’, ‘heroic’, ‘unified’, ‘comic’, 
‘profound’, ‘significant view of life’, ‘insight into a universal human 
problem’, ‘uplifting and inspiring’, ‘morally edifying’, ‘subversive’ and 
a host of others occurring in actual criticism, do not in fact designate. 
Were this the case, there could be neither stabilized critical language nor 
significant critical disagreement—consequences which seem to do 
violence to obvious fact. For it seems hardly debatable that there is a 
significant portion of cognitive critical language which—notwith- 
standing occasional and even at times serious semantic instabilities—is 
genuinely and, for the most part, generally understood by those who 
use it. Moreover, it seems equally undeniable that the kind of distinc- 
tiveness which a definite literary description can communicate con- 
stitutes a highly significant phase of literary criticism. Such characteriza- 
tions can and do serve as reasons in aesthetic evaluation and, no doubt, 
the objective uniqueness which they analyse in literary terms is closely 
linked to the work’s merit. 

To illustrate we might give a critical characterization of King Lear 
as the Shakespearian tragedy in which moral blindness is transformed 
by suffering into a profound sense of both the cruelty and nobility of 
life. No doubt this would not be as clear-cut and uncontroversial an 
identification of the play as would be calling it the Shakespearian play 
set in Britain in the first century B.c., presented publicly for the first 
time in 1605 and having in it eleven principal characters. The critical 
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characterization, however, may be no less a unique identification pur- 
porting to establish what we have here called objective uniqueness. 
Whether or not this interpretative characterization does in fact suffice 
for a unique identification of King Lear is not in point here. What does 
matter is that the possibility of definite description even on the critical, 
literary level is beyond question. 

We have, however, thus far not touched on the main point of our 
concern. Some critics would easily grant that critically relevant and 
objectively unique descriptions can be given to characterize a literary 
work. They will even concede that in certain cases such descriptions 
may contribute significantly in establishing the work’s literary distinc- 
tiveness. The same critics would object, however, that no matter how 
uniquely any set of flatly descriptive statements may identify a work, 
these statements must still fail to communicate what is most important 
for literary criticism, namely the work’s qualitative effect. Allegedly 
this is an effect which, if unique (as it should be in any good work), 
cannot be reliably transmitted by any complex of established meanings, 
even where this complex is itself unprecedented and where the attributes 
mentioned are of genuinely aesthetic or literary import. This unique 
effect, or as we shall call it qualitative uniqueness, has been variously 
labelled by such terms as ‘irreducible quality’, ‘inner life’, ‘qualitative 
finality’ or just simply ‘uniqueness’. In any case reference seems to be 
made to the distinctive quality that individuates any concrete experience 
whatever, though in aesthetic experience this mode of uniqueness is 
supposed to occur to a marked degree and with crucial importance. 

Many critics do in fact seem to indicate that the qualitative effect of 
any literary or other aesthetic work is closely linked to the work’s value; 
and such qualitative accompaniments, besides imparting novelty and 
freshness to a work, may well constitute the sine qua non of its aesthetic 
character. But that such an effect cannot be communicated with signifi- 
cant approximation is a thesis which seems to be quite gratuitous. 
When applied to literary works this view is a consequence of two dog- 
mas, namely (1) that communication occurs only through the informa- 
tive (sometimes loosely termed ‘objective’) function of language and 
(2) that even where it is allowed that there are other communicative 
functions of language (e.g. the expressive and directive functions), one 
cannot reproduce with significant approximation those effects which are 
due to a work’s more expressive aspects and, in particular, to its form. 
The first of these dogmas is a naive and unwarranted circumscription 
of language; the second is implausible. 

It is at once clear that if the qualitative effect of any literary work were 
totally unique in the sense of being like nothing else ever before ex- 
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perienced, such an effect would be ineffable. For then no positive descrip- 
tion could be given for it. That is nothing could be said of such an effect 
save what it was not, and any name given to it would genuinely desig- 
nate nothing positive and would have an even less specific semantical 
status than terms like ‘non-triangular’ or ‘non-yellow’; for the latter 
terms, as ordinarily used, seem at least to predicate shape or colour, 
whereas a totally unique effect could not even be placed in any class 
however general. What is more, it is difficult to see just in what sense 
such utter novelty could be sufficiently grasped to be brought into the 
service of criticism or—for that matter—to be ever appreciated in itself. 
There are wide distances between literary appreciation and dumb won- 
derment, distances which make total qualitative novelty negligible for 
all critical purposes. 

But then why muse upon the very extremities of possibility? There 
appears to be no reason whatever to expect that any literary experience 
will be entirely unlike anything else in creation. In practice anyway, it 
seems, any novel qualities presented by a literary work can be placed 
in some class which can be named, however general that class may be. 
A good literary creation may present us with a new kind of horror, but 
nonetheless a horror; a new kind of futility but still a futility. In King 
Lear we may meet with a new species of nature—but nevertheless a 
species of nature and not of an inexpressible something. Though it may 
be that loyalty, hatred, and sympathy in this play are presented in a fresh 
light, they are nevertheless felt and understood as kinds of loyalty, hatred, 
and sympathy. Appreciable, qualitative freshness or uniqueness, as we 
have termed it, is not synonymous with absolute and incomparable 
novelty. It is pointedly specific, not sweepingly generic, and anchored 
to what is already familiar, rather than afloat beyond all likeness and 
relatability. 


. H 


Granting all this, however, the problem of communicating the quali- 
tative uniqueness in a work still remains. It is quite plain that we can 
and do categorize novel aspects of a literary work, as when we speak of 
nature in King Lear or of melancholy in Hamlet. But how to indicate the 
kind of nature or of melancholy that we encounter in these two plays is 
precisely the sort of question which lies at the very heart of our concern 
here. In principle, there is no limit on the extent to which we may 
specify the quality of a given experience. Thus in experiencing a colour 
we may say that it is red; and if asked: “What kind of red?’ we might go 
on to say: “Somewhat like maroon though not quite as deep or intense, 
yet both warm and quiet... .’ We may then wish to indicate just how 
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deep, intense, warm or quiet, and so on. The continuity of experience, 
however, precludes for the most part the possibility of describing by 
verbal means any experienced property with complete and final 
specificity. Thus when complete particularization is required we often 
simply exhibit the property by pointing to it or by other demonstrative 
gestures as, for example, when we point out a particular hue on a colour 
wheel instead of mentioning it or describing it. 

Now for ordinary description this limitation constitutes no funda- 
mental impasse to communication. The transmission of useful informa- 
tion about any object is relatively independent of the ultimate qualitative 
distinctiveness that individuates it from all other objects. In the case of 
aesthetic objects, however, the fundamental limitations of descriptive 
characterization are, in principle, serious. The reason for this is that the 
qualitative distinctiveness of such an object generally occurs as a signifi- 
cant and valuable feature for appreciation. It constitutes therefore a 
reason for aesthetic valuation rather than merely the limiting point of 
individuation. The failure to communicate such distinctiveness could 
therefore constitute a serious breakdown in critical communication. Thus 
though we can speak of nature in King Lear with the usual generic sense 
of it in mind, we cannot informatively report what species or kind of 
nature this is. For we have no other instance of such a species and hence not 
even a semantically established term for differentiating it from its familiar genus. 
But despite the impasse to informative communication, it is a patent fact 
that a sensitive critic can and often indeed does give us some inkling of 
the specific manner in which a generically known property may occur 
in a given work, even when it is granted that this specific variation is 
totally unprecedented. The question we ask then is: How is such com- 
munication possible? Our answer is that this possibility lies in the affective 
rather than the informative use of language. The expressive overtones 
of language can evoke responses that are to some extent independent of 
its range of designation; and the living testimony to this fact lies in the 
one type of artistic object whose matter is language itself rather than 
stone, pigment or sound. This of course is the literary work which, by 
virtue of its expressive power derived in large measure from literary 
form, may communicate effects that can range far beyond what could 
be designated by sheer literal content alone. 

It is instructive at this point in our discussion to pause in order to 
consider briefly a view which, although coming close to the one here 
expressed, differs in some very essential respects. We refer here to 
Arnold Isenberg’s discussion of critical meaning and communication. In 
contrasting critical with what he calls ‘normal or ordinary’ communica- 
tion he says: “The meaning of a word like “assonance” . . . is in critical 
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usage never quite the same.’* A claim such as this of course clearly entails 
that there are critical terms which do not have stabilized reference. The 
same view is expressed with reference to another example taken from a 
criticism of The Burial of Count Orgaz. In this criticism we are told to 
look for a wavelike contour in El Greco’s painting. Isenberg, however, 
cautions us that the quality the critic has in mind ‘is not the quality 
designated by the expression “wavelike contour” ’. It is presumably 
some other quality. But whether this expression does in the given con- 
text actually designate anything at all and if so what, is not explicitly 
indicated. As a result his account leaves some mystery regarding the 
semantical status of the term in point. He does, however, say that the 
term ‘excludes a great many things . . . if anything is a wavelike contour 
it is not a colour . . . a mass . . . straight line’. Moreover: ‘Any object 
which has this quality [i.e. the quality the critic is thinking of] will have 
a wavelike contour; but it is not true that any object which has a wave- 
like contour will have this quality.’¢ 

There need, however, be no air of paradox in all this, for what these 
last admissions say, in effect, is that the quality which this critic has in 
mind is designated (i.e. referred to) generically as an instance of wavelike 
contour. What is not designated is the specific form of this quality, namely 
that variant which is actually to be found in El Greco’s painting. The reason 
for this is, of course, that this kind of wavelike contour, though generic- 
ally familiar, is as a species entirely unprecedented and therefore referen- 
tially outside of established meaning. Nor is the situation to be easily 
ameliorated by simply coining another term and adding it to critical 
vocabulary so as to designate this new specific quality. For it seems to 
follow from Isenberg’s account that such a term could never be a universal 
in the usual sense, since at best it would have only singular extension as in 
the case of a proper noun. Thus, according to Isenberg, there are critically 
distinctive qualities of artistic objects which are inextricably contextual, 
that is which cannot occur independently of the particular contexts in 
which they first arise. Such qualities cannot, so to speak, be synthesized 
or recreated outside of the original work which they singularly charac- 
terize. The meaning of ‘wavelike contour’ in El Greco’s painting depends 
critically upon the particular form and content of that painting, as would 
then the meaning of ‘nature’ in King Lear where the play shapes out the 
specific meaning of the term. 

But this crucial residue of singular content presents for Isenberg no 
insuperable obstacle to critical communication, and he cautions that the 
error of Croce, Dewey, Richards, Prall, and others, who in their rejection 
of critical standards ‘fail to provide a positive interpretation of criticism’, 
must be avoided. For the critic, we are told, does communicate, though 
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not in any ‘ordinary’ sense. How, then, is this communication possible? 
“The critic's meaning’, says Isenberg, ‘is completed by the act of percep- 
tion; ... it is the function of criticism to bring about communication at 
the level of the senses; . . . reading criticism otherwise than in the presence 
or with direct recollection of the objects discussed is a blank and senseless 
employment.” Accordingly, then, the critic’s generic terminology guides 
us verbally to specific qualities which remain themselves entirely un- 
designated. This then is not communication in the usual designative sense. 
It requires for its completion a perception of the artistic object itself which 
alone can yield the specific quality that the critic has directed our attention 
to. Thus the critic’s term, be it ‘wavelike contour’, ‘nature’, ‘intensity’, 
or ‘assonance’, serves only to alert us to the unique form of the property 
being referred to, namely the one which is to be perceived in the aesthetic 
object itself. As Isenberg puts it: “The critic, besides imparting to us the 
idea of a wavelike contour, gives directions for perceiving, and does this 
by means of the [generic] idea he imparts to us, which narrows down the 
field of possible visual orientations and guides us in the discrimination of 
details, organization of parts, the grouping of discrete objects into pat- 
tern.’® 

This account is undeniably suggestive. A generic term often does direct 
our attention to a specific variant of that which it designates no matter 
how unique the particular species, qua species, may be. Thus when we are 
told to notice the desolation in a certain seascape we may very well know 
what kind of thing to look for and then actually find it in the painting. 
Indeed if this were all that the critic was intent on doing, such a use of 
informative language would seem to suffice. 

This degree of communication, however, could count only very in- 
completely as criticism, which in fact does more than merely direct 
attention along generically designated channels.’ A critic who has not 
communicated some anticipation of the specific nature of what he has in 
mind has provided little more than dumb (though demonstrative) gestures 
in the general direction of his meaning. At its best this could have con- 
siderable directive force. And where the traits alluded to are elusive it 
could even function suggestively to alert the reader for what he might 
otherwise have missed. But the function of criticism is not that of merely 
exhibiting its object, as it were, for individual scrutiny in the light of 
whatever personal disposition the reader may happen to have. Criticism 
is interpretative, and thus must rest on the distinctive qualities of the work. 
The interpretative force of criticism lies primarily in the predispositions 
(i.e. appreciative attitudes) which it can awaken in its reader for aesthetically 
significant qualities. Such predispositions, however, cannot be specifically 
directed without communicating some inkling of just what these qualities 
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might be. Thus if the quality Q” occurs in the object O as an unprece- 
dented species of property Q, and if what is critically significant is Q’ 
rather than Q, then it is about the specific character of Q’ that the critic 
must communicate. It is not the occurrence of any wavelike contour 
whatever, or unity in general which the critic has in mind, but specific 
kinds of these. His general references to wavelike contours and unity can 
at best only alert the reader to look for generic traits which undifferentiated 
would have little or no aesthetic significance. Speaking of nature in King 
Lear or of wavelike contours in a certain painting by El Greco without 
having communicated the distinctive manner in which these properties 
occur would have about as much pointas speaking generally of the red- 
ness in a patient’s eye if, for all diagnostic purposes, it were important 
whether the redness was a slight discoloration, an even pink or bloody 
crimson. 

Finally there appears to be no reason whatever for reading into critical 
communication the drastic limitation of requiring that the reader have 
experienced the artistic object itselfin order for there to be communication 
about its distinctive effect. For communication is not restricted to what 
we have called the informative kind, and, as we shall see, some specific 
notion of the qualitatively unique aspects of any work may in an important 
sense be verbally transmitted even in the absence of the original work. 
How then does the critic manage anything more than general, directive 
communication with respect to the qualitatively unique (i.e. unprece- 
dented) aspects of his subject matter? How does he communicate some 
approximation to the specifically unique experiences he has in mind? To 
this question Isenberg seems to provide no clear answer. 


I 


The view here taken is that the answer lies not in the informative but 
rather in the expressive function of language. The qualitatively unprece- 
dented aspects of a good literary work leave the critic without semantic- 
ally established terminology with which to inform his reader specifically of 
the unique shades of meaning he wishes to convey." It is well known, 
however, that there are functions of language other than that of simply 
transmitting information. Communication is as closely tied to the ex- 
pressive and directive functions of language as it is to the informative 
one. As a matter of fact language is almost always a mixture of all of 
these three functions; and even our most scientific reports usually contain 
expressive overtones (e.g. enthusiasm, promise of further results, etc.) and 
directive content (e.g. suggestions for further study, caution against over- 
simplification, over-confidence and other misinterpretations, etc.), 
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Critical language is certainly no exception to this. Its expressive and 
directive content is well instantiated in its commendations and censures; 
though despite all epistemological reservations a large part of its offerings 
continues, for better or for worse, to be fundamentally informative. 

Literary criticism differs from all other criticism in a notable respect. It 
shares its working medium with its subject matter, the latter consisting 
of language rather than of stone, pigment, or sound, This literary kinship 
suggests a peculiar continuity between a work and its critique. Theoretic- 
ally, at least, one can admit a full spectrum of possibilities for charac- 
terizing a literary work, the spectrum ranging from abstract descrip- 
tions to paraphrasings which approach in likeness a verbatim iteration of 
the work itself as a limit. This schema further suggests that if the sole pur- 
pose of the literary critic were that of presenting the work as a whole and 
as accurately as possible, he might just as well simply direct his reader to 
the actual work itself without further ado. But as we have already said 
criticism is not merely demonstrative and presentational. It is analytic and 
so to speak representational as well. It decomposes and reconstructs its 
object rather than merely exhibiting it as it is. It adduces reasons for its 
claims and punctuates its interpretative insights with select aspects, seg- 
ments, overtones and singular effects of the work. Verbatim presentation 
or even approximative paraphrase would constitute but a hollow bur- 
lesque of criticism’s profoundly explicative and representational character. 
The critic must talk about the work, not simply display it, very much as 
the poet or painter might seek to treat of a Grecian urn rather than merely 
point to one physically. 

But the continuity of medium between object and criticism is for the 
critic more than just a theoretic nicety. It is a circumstance which un- 
mistakably establishes the real possibility of using language directively 
and expressively to bring before us certain aspects of the literary work. 
For it is in the expressive use of language as manifested primarily in its 
form that the literary work, itself; achieves the crucial measure of its 
aesthetic ‘meaning’ or effect. The literary critic then need make no radic- 
ally new use of language for transmitting any qualitatively novel effect 
found in the original work. Unlike the case for a symphony or a painting, 
the effect has already been produced by language. The literary critic pro- 
ceeds, but only a step further, on the same verbal path when he avails 
himself of comparable linguistic resources to recreate with more or less 
approximation selected effects of the original work. 

In communicating any qualitatively novel aspect of the literary object 
the critic may rely on the informative function of language only to the 
extent of reporting the relatively general aspects of this effect.1* That is he 
can place it in a class that can be mentioned by means of some established, 
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generic predicate. At some level of specificity, however, such informative 
communication breaks down simply because the work of literary merit 
presents its own unprecedented variant of the quality. As has already been 
indicated, such a quality-species cannot be communicated informatively 
since there is not even a semantically established term for designating it. 
At this point, however, the critic must fall back on other modes of com- 
munication. Lacking designative apparatus, he must try to evoke a specific 
meaning or effect in the reader by expressive devices. Here, much as the 
primary author himself, the critic can use language expressively, e.g. 
metaphor, rhythm, imagery, etc. 
In a sense such critical evocation is a demonstrative process; that is to 
say it is presentational rather than descriptive. But the presentation is 
decidedly not in the presence of the original work as Isenberg requires.2® 
It is, so to speak, presentation in absentia, of much the same kind that we 
“would have if we were using artificial flavouring to approximate and 
make known the flavour of strawberries. Thus what the critic presents 
‘with more or less success is some qualitatively unique effect which he 
experienced on reading the original work and which he has singled out for 
his critical purpose. He makes this presentation by evoking it in his 
reader with fundamentally the same power of language that stirred him 
in the first place. At the start the critic has no way of discovering whether 
in fact his characterizations do actually evoke the appropriate qualitative 
anticipations in his reader save by checking with his own responses to 
language. When the reader meets with the original work, however, he 
can ‘learn at first hand’ the meaning which the critic has suggested with 
more or less success. The reader is then able to compare the anticipations 
which were evoked in him by the critic with his actual response to the 
work itself. The critic’s evocations, which are at first only anticipative, - 
at this point undergo the full demonstrative confirmation, as the reader 
finally meets with the new literary quality which the original author has 
created and the literary critic has re-created and perhaps also enhanced by 
suggestion. 


IV 


The foregoing analysis suggests that critical characterizations communi- 
cate literary distinctiveness by means of both descriptive and evocative 
language, each of these functioning respectively in the transmission of 
what we have called objective and qualitative uniqueness. In actual 
criticism these informative and expressive functions do not of course occur 
as distinctly separate and independent ingredients. Descriptions may be 
suggestively presented and evocative passages are virtually never without 
descriptive content. Moreover there is no reason for supposing that cog- 
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nitive and qualitative content are fundamentally unrelated. On the con- 
trary, it seems more than likely that the qualitative freshness of a literary 
creation rests heavily on the novel way in which basically known and 
familiar traits are brought together within one work or object. If such 
were the case—and it would indeed be surprising if it were not—objec- 
tively unique descriptions given in terms of known properties could con- 
tribute significantly in the communication of qualitative aspects. But 
what is most noteworthy from our viewpoint here is that whether func- 
tioning informatively or expressively, the language of literary criticism 
does communicate literary distinctiveness. What is more, it does so within 
a framework of established meanings, despite the uniqueness of the re- 
sultant meaning or effect to be communicated. For further illustration 
we turn to an example from The Brothers Karamazov. 

- Ina famous scene from this novel, Dmitri Karamazov refuses an offer . 
by Katerina Ivanovna to sacrifice her honour to save her father. But 
Dmitri’s generosity causes Katerina to hate him instead of being grateful 
to him. In recent attempts to explain this unusual response one critic 
argues that, to Katerina, ‘the heroic sacrifice of Dmitri is [not] . . . executed 
in selflessness and taken in gratitude, [but is] . . . a subtle and exquisite 
insult, It is sacrifice used as insult, and ravishment, by comparison, would 
have been kind.’* Whether this comment is an altogether satisfactory 
analysis of the scene is not at issue here. What is to be noted is that what- 
ever distinctive aspect there is in the play of feelings as characterized by this 
critical passage, it is conveyed by means of such ordinary terms as ‘insult’, 
‘kind’, ‘gratitude’, and ‘ravishment’. Similarly, in analysing Robert 
Frost’s poem “The Most of It’, a critic talks about the ‘willingness to 
admit both the falseness in the cliche and the falseness in the contradiction 
of the cliche; if the universe never gives us either a black or a white answer, 
but only a black-and-white one that is somehow not an answer at all, still 
its inhuman “‘not-answer” exceeds any answer that we human beings 
could have thought of or wished for’.45 Again such terms as ‘falseness’, 
‘contradiction’, ‘human’ and ‘non-human’ are common terms. But by 
means of them, and other equally established terms, the critic has brought 
the poem into the reader’s experience. At the same time by the unusual 
juxtaposition of these terms the critic has prepared the reader with some 
inkling of that unique ‘not-answer’ given by Frost's imperturbable 
universe. 

Of course, the paraphrase, even if for the sake of argument we assume 
it a good one, is not a substitute for the poem. Indeed it is not the function 
of the critic to re-create the experience of the poem; that is to do what 
no one really wants him to do, even if he could. For his function is not 
to compose another poem but rather to de-compose the unique experience 
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of one already written. The decomposition, however, can descend via 
familiar meanings only down to a certain level of specificity.1* The rest 
of the process must be carried through expressively rather than informa- 
tively. This reliance on expressive language does suggest that critical 
writing is itself a creative endeavour, communicating both as art and as 
exposition. The familiar meanings into which the critic apologetically 
translates a poem or novel categorize generically, as does all description. 
But the stylistic and literary aspects of this description—even the unique 
way in which familiar meanings can concur and intersect—can expres- 
sively transcend the semantic limitations in the constituent terms. It is 
pethaps the ability of new complexes of old meanings to generate fresh 
qualitative responses that lies at the basis of Coleridge’s theory of the 
secondary imagination. D. G. James in explaining Coleridge’s theory 
indicates that although the poet breaks down the world of ordinary per- 
ception, ‘he cannot dispense wholly with meaning or with implicit 
meaning’.1” He must assume it before he can break it down. Rather than 
speaking of ‘breaking down the world of ordinary perception’, D. G. 
James might have said ‘breaking through ordinary perception’, to mean: 
using such perception suggestively to evoke and in this sense create a new 
qualitative effect. 

In terms of our own analysis this indispensibility of meaning passes on 
to the literary critic. For unless verbal communication is to be mere 
euphony, it must proceed through established language, irrespective of the 
novelty and freshness of what is to be conveyed. What is more it is the 
critic’s critic rather than the critic himself who is haunted by ineffability. 
Successful critical communication in terms of familiar meaning proceeds 
via wide and well-travelled roads which the critic takes whenever (1) he 
reports an unprecedented conjunction of familiar but aesthetically sig- 
nificant qualities in the mode of objective uniqueness; (2) when he classi- 
fies a qualitatively unique effect by describing it generically, though in- 
completely, from the viewpoint of its more specific character; and 
finally (3) when by the sensitive and expressive use of literary form he is 
able to convey qualitative anticipations of what the reader will eventually 
experience—for appreciation—in the literary object itself. 
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Tamek Has been a very good response to the announcement (circulated with the last 
Journal) of the Society’s second conference, to take place during the weekend 24-26 
September (one session on the Friday evening, and a session each morning and afternoon 
on both the Saturday and Sunday) at the Meeting Hall of the School of Health and 
Hygiene, Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1. Accommodation for non-Londoners will 
be provided, as in 1963, at the University of London’s International Hall of Residence 
also in Brunswick Square. 

Bearing in mind the feeling several times expressed at the last conference that adequate 
time be allowed for discussion, the Committee has decided to limit contributions to 
planned symposia on specific topics, a policy which will allow for the grouping of both 
papers and discussion and should ensure the most economical use of time. Even so, it 
will almost certainly be impossible to include all the papers offered. Members should 
understand, however, that rejection should not be taken to imply lack of merit: it may 
be necessary, on this occasion, to sacrifice good papers to the balance of the programme 
as a whole. Any member, or non-member, who feels he would like to offer a paper 
should send an Abstract to the Conference Secretary immediately as programme 
planning is already well advanced. Clear indication should be given of the symposium for 
which it is intended. The four topics are: 

Aethetics as a branch of Philosophy 
The Aesthetics of Contemporary Art 
Theoretical Problems of Art Education 
The Social Function of Art 
[Continued on p. 187 
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THE sIx parts of this paper are concerned with different aspects of what 
is now becoming known as the Problem of Representation. After (I) a 
few general observations about methods of approach, I shall discuss 
briefly (II) the kind of relations that exist between representational 
drawings, paintings, engravings and other similar things and the objects 
or scenes which they represent, and (III) the means by which this rela- 
tionship is achieved, I shall then use the results of this analysis to throw 
light on some of the problems associated with representation, especially 
those concerning (IV) the cognitive aspects of drawing and painting, 
(V) the role of schemata in the process of representation, and (VI) what 
Prof. Gombrich has called ‘the riddle of style’. My aim is simply to 
redirect along more promising lines a discussion which I feel has made 
a rather confused start. 


I 


Questions about representation in drawing and painting tend to arise 
most often in the context of discussions about art. This is unfortunate 
because, for the last fifty or so years, representation in art has been re- 
garded by most people as something to be attacked or defended. In the 
heat of these battles rhetoric, misleading analogies, special pleading and 
plain straightforward abuse have been more common than sound argu- 
ments or scholarly detachment, and most attempts to define more clearly 
what it is that all the fuss is about have been, to say the least, persuasive. 
Even aestheticians have, on the whole, been more concerned with the 
artistic relevance or irrelevance of representation than with attempts to 
clarify the notion itself. Prof. Gombrich, therefore, has a claim on our 
gratitude for removing problems concerning what he calls ‘the way the 
language of art refers to the visible world’ from the battlefield of 
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polemics and manifestoes and treating them coolly as fundamental 
problems of the theory of art. 

I would like to go further than this and to isolate the problems I am 
dealing with, at least temporarily, from all contact with art. Prof. 
Gombrich himself has suggested the need for a more fundamental, 
approach. In his introduction to Art and Illusion he writes: ‘just as the 
study of poetry remains incomplete without an awareness of the 
language of prose, so, I believe, the study of art will be increasingly 
supplemented by inquiry into the linguistics of the visual image’. I am 
sure he is right, but at present there is not even a generally accepted term 
for the wide range of representations that such a ‘linguistics of the visual 
image’ would have to deal with, that is, for all types of drawn, painted, 
engraved and etched representations—engineers’ as well as artists —and 
all such things as architects’ plans, maps, blueprints, radio circuit dia- 
grams, easel paintings and murals. The term used for the limited group 
of these which most obviously concerns the theory of art is ‘pictorial 
representations’. This is the term used by Prof. Gombrich in his sub- 
title, A Study in the Psychology of Pictorial Representation. For the wider 
range that I have indicated I shall use the term ‘graphic representations’. 
Pictorial representations may then be thought of, as they are in engineer- 
ing graphics, as a special kind of graphic representation. 

The treatment of drawing, painting, sculpture, music, etc., as lan- 
guages is very common. Language occupies such a pre-eminent position 
among our means of expression and communication that we tend to 
assimilate all the others to it and to force the concepts of language to 
do service for them all. Whether this is more useful than misleading is 
not a question I wish to discuss here. The point I would like to make is 
that graphic representation is as basic a human activity as language and 
there is no more point in considering the study of it only as a problem 
for the theory of art than there would be in considering the study of 
language merely as a problem for the theory of literature. 

Charles Morris would place the task of giving an account of graphic 
representation side by side with that of giving an account of language, 
within a ‘comprehensive semiotic’: 

Spoken-heard signs are so central in the life of man, and offer such opportunities for 
study, that they have almost dominated the interest of semioticians. Such signs alone 


are often called ‘language’, and since man has been regarded as the linguistic animal, 
it has seemed natural to concentrate on them. But this, if carried too far, is a great 
error, and one from which semiotic must now free itself. For not only does the 
spoken-heard language depend in crucial places on other signs, and itself give rise to 
signs which are not spoken and heard (post-language signs), but such language is not 
coextensive with all signs drawn from sounds and has never supplanted its great 
rival—visual signs. An age in which printing, photography, painting, film and tele- 
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vision have an important place will call for a semiotic which has not neglected the 
visual sign; music lovers will rightly ask the sign status of musical sounds; and 
students of human nature will seek insight into the role of those signs which play 
such a prominent part in ‘thinking’ and yet are not spoken or heard. A comprehen- 
sive semiotic must then do justice to non-vocal signs. 


Some people would regard the problems I am dealing with as primarily 
philosophical; others, like Prof. Gombrich, regard them as primarily 
psychological. Other points of view for which there is much to be said 
are that they belong to epistemology, that meeting point of philosophy 
and psychology, or to the new science of communications. My own 
view is that they are best thought of as part of the theory of drawing 
and painting, etc., or, by analogy with the theory of language, of the 
theory of graphics. Such a theoretical enquiry may seek help on occa- 
sions from philosophy or psychology but its problems are not primarily 
philosophical or psychological ones. 


II 


Graphic representations, from the most cursory pictograph to the 
most developed naturalistic painting, are representations of something. 
They are not simply objects in their own right, they also stand for some- 
thing else or are intended to call something else to mind. In other words, 
they are a kind of symbol. This is, of course, part of what we mean when 
we call them representations. But in what way or ways do they func- 
tion as symbols? What kind of symbols are they? 

The classification of symbols has been the subject of a great deal of 
controversy, but most writers agree that there are two main groups 
which graphic symbols may belong to. On the one hand there are those 
which have come to stand for something else through long association 
or by common agreement, without there being any resemblances other 
than accidental ones between them and what they symbolize. These are 
usually, although perhaps not very satisfactorily, called conventional 
symbols, Examples of graphic symbols of this kind are the written word 
‘dog’ and mathematical symbols like ‘x’ and ‘%’. On the other hand 
there are those that symbolize by resembling what they stand for. These 
include such graphic symbols as blueprints, engineers’ and architects’ 
drawings, maps, and most products of the graphic arts, including paint- 
ings. They are sometimes called natural or iconic symbols, but the most 
common name for visual symbols of this kind, especially graphic ones, 
is ‘representations’. (A point worth noting is that “being a representation 
of’ is a special case of ‘representing’. ‘A represents B’ does not always 
mean the same as ‘A is a representation of B’. ‘Represents’ is often used 
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broadly as a synonym for ‘symbolizes’ or ‘stands for’, but ‘is a repre- 
sentation of’ has more restricted uses and usually means the same as 
‘symbolizes by resemblance’. We should get a very strange idea of 
Buddhism if we mistook a picture of a vacant throne, which is some- 
times used to represent Buddha, for a representation of him.) 

Most graphic symbols are clearly either conventional or representa- 
tional, but iconicity, as the semanticist puts it, is a matter of degree; and 
at the lower end of the scale there are doubtful cases. The history of 
writing is particularly rich in examples of graphic symbols which hover 
on the hazy borderline between symbolizing by resemblance and by 
convention. Through repeated careless copying, the representational 
shapes of the original symbols have deteriorated to a point where it is 
difficult to say whether later versions should be regarded as representa- 
tions or not. One might say that there is a conventional element in all 
graphic representations. We have to learn that the elements of various 
kinds of drawing and painting and the configurations built out of them 
are symbols for something else, and we have to learn what kind of 
resemblances to expect there to be between them and what they stand 
for. Some degree of sophistication is probably required for the ‘reading’ 
of all graphic representations. They are all constructed in accordance 
with rules or conventions and some knowledge of (familiarity with) 
these is necessary before we can interpret them. 

The analysis of the symbolic content of those complex graphic repre~ 
sentations which are included among works of art is the task of icono- 
graphy. It would not-further our purposes to give a detailed account of 
the levels of symbolization that iconographers have distinguished in 
pictures. All that concerns us here is their distinction of a basic level 
called by Panofsky ‘primary or natural subject matter’ and by Witt- 
kower ‘representational meaning’. This is the level at which lines, 
expanses of colour, etc., are identifiable as representations of objects or 
scenes. The understanding of more complex levels of symbolization 
depends on the recognition of what is represented at this basic level. 
Before we can identify a picture as a representation of David and Goliath 
or as an expression of the painter’s Oedipus complex we must be able 
to recognize that it represents two figures fighting. Some of the higher 
levels of symbolization in a picture may be conventional. What at the 
basic level is a representation of a fish may function at a higher level, 
for those who know this Early Christian convention, as a symbol for 
Christ. Humbler forms of graphic representation like engineers’ draw- 
ings and botanical illustrations usually symbolize on only one level and 
may be taken at face — as having only ‘primary or natural subject 
matter’. 
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‘When we speak of there being a resemblance between things we 
mean that they have characteristics or features in common, and our ` 
language is full of such phrases as ‘close likeness’ and ‘distant resemblance’ 
which imply that this is a matter of degree. H. H. Price has drawn our 
attention to what he calls the ‘two dimensions of variation’ of resem- 
blance.* First, he says, it may vary in extent—things may resemble each 
other in many or few respects, that is, they may share any number of 
the countless characteristics which it is possible for them to have in 
common, Second, it may vary in intensity—things may resemble each 
other in any given respect more or less exactly. The extent and intensity 
of the resemblance between two newly minted pennies is probably about 
as great as possible; they resemble each other almost exactly in almost 
every respect. The extent of the resemblance between a pillar box and 
a geranium is slight, but its intensity in respect of the one visual charac- 
teristic, colour, is considerable. 

There are innumerable ways in which things may resemble each 
other, that is to say there are indefinitely many characteristics which may 
recur in the things which make up the world. We are concerned with 
only one group of characteristics, the visual ones—all the countless 
varieties of shape, colour, tone, size and spatial relationships. These are 
the characteristics in respect of which graphic representations resemble 
what they symbolize. They do not resemble it in respect of those charac- 
teristics which are perceived by means of the other senses. These may 
only be suggested by means of visual resemblances. The rocks in 
Mantegna’s Agony in the Garden only look hard, they are not actually 
hard. And this visual resemblance may vary in extent and in intensity. 
It is, however, a well-known fact that not all visual characteristics are 
of equal importance for the purpose of making graphic representations 
recognizable. Some resemblance in respect of shape is usually indis- 
pensable, while resemblance in respect of colour is often unnecessary. 

One of the criteria for calling something a representation is that it 
should have been made (be an artifact) to resemble what it represents. 
In an interesting chapter on Representation in the Visual Arts, Beardsley, 
reacting on this occasion perhaps a little over-sensitively to a suggestion 
of intentionalism, includes among representations such things as twisted 
roots shaped like a man, and the figures in a frosted window-pane.® 
This is, I think, contrary to common usage and also confusing. Would 
we, for example, be willing to say of a flint that resembles a dog that 
it is a representation of a-dog? I doubt it. Suppose we found the flint 
lying on a shelf in a sculptor’s studio and, being a little puzzled by it, 
asked: ‘Is this a representation of a dog? How would the sculptor 
answer us? Would he simply say “Yes, it is’ or would he say “No, it’s 
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only a flint, but it is like a dog, isn’t it’? Obviously if he was honest he 
would do the latter. And even if the sculptor used it as a representation 
ofa dog and, say, fixed it above his dog’s kennel, we would still preserve 
the distinction by saying that it is a flint being used as a representation of 
a dog, not that it is a representation of a dog. To take another example: 
the fundamental question about the much discussed likeness of a vulture 
in the drapery of Leonardo’s Virgin and Child with St. Anne is whether 
it is a representation or an accidental likeness. To oppose ‘representation’ 
and ‘accidental likeness’ in this way is quite normal practice. The fact 
_ that psychoanalysts can see the likeness of a vulture in the picture and 
write about it does not confer upon it the status of being a representa- 
tion. What would do so is enough evidence to count as proof that 
Leonardo designed the shapes, consciously or unconsciously, in order 
to make the likeness of a vulture. 


Mm \ 

Let us now turn our attention to the process of representation, t.e., to 
the ways in which paintings, drawings, etc., are made to resemble what 
they represent and the means employed to bring about that resemblance. 

Considered simply as an object in its own right and not as a symbol, 
a graphic representation is a surface on which there may be three kinds 
of marks: dots, lines and expanses. (I am using the term ‘mark’ in a very 
general way to denote anything that differentiates one part of a surface 
‘from another, including, for example, applied fabrics or other materials.) 
These dots, lines and expanses may be made with various kinds of tools 
and materials (media), which have been selected and developed, some- 
times over centuries, for the wide range of subtle and controlled marks 
which may be made with them. The visual characteristics of these 
marks—their tone, shape, size, colour and spatial relations on the 
surface—may be determined, within the limitations of the medium, by 
the painter or draughtsman, whose control over his medium is an 
important aspect of his technical skill. 

Because these marks with their variable visual qualities are the basic 
constituents of all graphic work, I shall call them the graphic elements. 
They are the elements of non-representational work such as patterns or 
abstract paintings, of conventional graphic symbols like those of writing, 
music and mathematics, and of all forms of graphic representation, 
including engineering drawings, children’s drawings, pictographs and 
the most sophisticated naturalistic paintings and drawings. 

- In graphic representations the graphic elements and the relations 
between them on the surface are made to resemble various elementary 
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parts or features of the visible world and the relations between them. 
This resemblance is achieved, of course, by giving the elements visual 
characteristics which are similar to those of what they represent. In 
different kinds of graphic representations the elements are used for dif- 
ferent purposes, to represent different parts or features of objects and 
scenes. These are rule-governed procedures intimately bound up with 
those general qualities in drawings and paintings which we call their 
style. The rules which govern the uses of the graphic elements in a 
particular kind of graphic ‘language’ I shall call general graphic conven- 
tions. A working knowledge of those general conventions which are 
relevant to his purposes is another important aspect of a painter’s or 
draughtsman’s skill. This aspect of the process of representation will be 
discussed more fully later but two examples may serve as illustrations 
for the present. The first is taken from a well-known manual on en- 
gineering drawing and concerns the use of lines in orthographic pro- 
jection: 
Although uniform in appearance, the lines on a drawing may indicate three dif- 
ferent types of directional change on the object. An edge view is a line showing the 
edge of a receding surface that is perpendicular to the plane of projection. An 
intersection is a line formed by the meeting of two surfaces when either one surface 
is parallel and one at an angle or both are at an angle to the plane of projection. A 
surface limit is a line that indicates the reversal of direction of a curved surface (or the 
series of points of reversal on a warped surface).® 


The second example concerns the use of areas of tone in two kinds of 
pictorial drawing and is based on my own experience as a student 
beginner in a college of art—an experience which is unfortunately com- 
mon to many art students. I was taught to draw the human figure by 
two teachers, who would sometimes follow each other into the same 
class and give us conflicting advice about the use of tone. One, a painter, 
wanted us to use expanses of tone to record the actual play of light on 
the surface of the figure and its background at the particular time of 
drawing. The other, a sculptor, would recommend us to ignore the light 
that was playing on the figure at the moment and to ‘go for the form’, 
and he would show us how to use tone systematically, according to a 
well-known traditional system, in order to record what for him, as a 
sculptor, was all-important—the three-dimensional shape of the figure. 
The confusion that this caused among their students might easily have 
been avoided if both had made clear to themselves and to us that what 
they were recommending were two sets of general graphic conventions, 
both equally valid, but valid for different purposes. 

Using the graphic elements to represent various elementary features 
and parts of the visible world, a painter or draughtsman is able to con- 
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struct configurations of elements which resemble objects or scenes and 
may serve as representations of them. It is important to bear in mind 
that the graphic elements need not be used to represent parts of objects 
and that a complex picture need not be constructed object by object. 
That is why I have referred throughout this essay to ‘objects and scenes’ 
rather than to objects alone. A scene, which may be roughly defined as 
a continuous segment of the visible world, need not be viewed as a 
composition of spatially discrete objects. A landscape or still-life painter 
will frequently brush in an expanse of tone which overflows the boun- 
daries of objects and ignores depth -relationships between them. An 
impressionist painter may hardly be aware that the two contiguous 
coloured patches he has put down on his canvas represent, say, part of 
the plane across the outer edge of an ear and part of the surface of a 
cushion that the sitter’s head is resting on. His attention, one might say, 
is not object-focused. 


IV 


Whether ‘aesthetic objects’ have a cognitive function is a question 
that has been discussed at great length. I have no wish to enter these 
discussions. I am not even sure that I understand the question. But that 
gtaphic representations do have a cognitive function is obvious. The 
development of modern civilization has to a very considerable extent 
depended on it. Their role as a means of recording and communicating 
information is well known to everybody, especially to such people as 
surgeons, technologists, builders, botanists, geographers and others who 
are concerned with the structure and appearance of things. Recording 
and communicating information is in fact the main fimction of the 
majority of graphic representations. We may say that even if their main 
function is not to convey information but to warn, to command, to’ 
arouse or express emotion, or to be ‘aesthetic objects’, all graphic 
representations must contain information about what they represent, 
even though it may only be the barest minimum record of those visual 
characteristics which are necessary for its recognition. 

But how do graphic representations function as a means of com- 
municating and recording information? We have already seen that the 
visual resemblance between the graphic elements and the elementary 
parts and features of the visible world which they represent and between 
the configurations built from them and the objects and scenes which they 
represent may vary in both extent and intensity. It is on account of these 
‘dimensions of variation’ of resemblance that graphic representations are 
able to record and communicate certain kinds of information about 
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what they represent and to do so with more or less accuracy. They show 
us what the thing is like and they may do so with a thoroughness that 
would baffle even the most skilled word-user. This is of course their 
special province and usefulness. Words can communicate knowledge 
about things conveniently and briefly which it would be impossible to 
convey graphically, but graphic representations are indispensable for 
conveying knowledge of things. Prof. Langer has put this point very 
clearly: 
The areas of light and shade that constitute a portrait, a photograph, for instance, 
have no significance by themselves. In isolation we would consider them simply 
blotches. Yet they are faithful representatives of visual elements composing the 
visual object. However, they do not represent, item for item, those elements which 
have names; there is not one blotch for the nose, one for the mouth, etc.; their shapes 
in quite indescribable combinations, convey a total picture in which nameable 
features may be pointed out. The gradations of light and shade cannot be enumer- 
ated. They cannot be correlated, one by one, with parts or characteristics by means 
of which we might describe the person who posed for the portrait. The ‘elements’ 
that the camera represents are not the ‘elements’ that language represents. They are 
a thousand times more numerous. For this reason the correspondence between a 
word-picture and a visible object can never be as close as that between the object 
and its photograph. Given all at once to the intelligent eye, an incredible wealth and 
detail of information is conveyed by the portrait, where we do not have to stop to 
construe verbal meanings. That is why we use a photograph rather than a description 
on a passport or in the Rogues’ Gallery. 


All that a painter or draughtsman can represent of the world is what 
may be visually perceived, that is what may be known because things 
have certain visual characteristics. And all the information that may be 
conveyed by a graphic representation is conveyed through its visual 
characteristics. I am not suggesting that the painter or draughtsman need 
be primarily interested in the visual characteristics of things, but that it 
is only by virtue of his knowledge of these that he will be able to repre- 
sent what he is interested in. Nor am I suggesting that a spectator need 
be primarily interested in the painting or drawing as a thing possessing 
visual characteristics, but that whatever he is interested in must be 
mediated to him by them. Paintings and drawings are like words and 
other symbols in that we may stop at their surface and examine their 
own qualities or see through them to what they symbolize. Our aware- 
ness may be focused on one or the other. 

Here it may be useful to make a familiar distinction which some 
people may feel uneasy about, although they need not do so. What I 
am referring to is the distinction between acquiring knowledge about 
the looks of things, which is sometimes called ‘direct’ or ‘immediate’ 
visual perception, and acquiring knowledge through the looks of things, 
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which is sometimes called ‘indirect’ or ‘mediate’ visual perception. This 
distinction is marked by the contrast between such everyday expres- 
sions as “What is it like?” and “What is it?’ or by the contrast implied in 
such statements as ‘I saw her give him something that was pale blue, oval 
and about six inches long, but I couldn’t see what it was’. We may admit 
this distinction without getting involved in any discussion about the 
ultimate nature of the ‘it’ or ‘something’ in these expressions. What we 
learn directly or immediately from looking at things is that they have 
certain shapes, colours, sizes, etc. If we are interested in the visual charac- 
teristics themselyes we may attend to them carefully and learn a great 
deal about them. This is what painters and draughtsmen do. Alterna- 
tively, if our interests lie elsewhere, the visual characteristics of things 
may serve merely as a means of identifying or recognizing them and 
thus bring to mind or suggest all sorts of other facts about them—facts 
which we have learned from having experienced them or similar things 
through other senses, or facts that we have learned about them on other 
occasions and in other ways, e.g. what they are called, how they behave 
under various circumstances, what they are used for, and so on. Now 
I am not saying that what we really see are colours, shapes, etc., and that 
we cannot rightly say that we see such things as horses and trees. We 
can and do use the terms of visual perception for reporting both what 
we learn about the visual characteristics of things and what we learn 
through them. For most of life’s purposes we are concerned with what 
may be learned through them, but there are occasions when our main 
preoccupation is with what may be learned about them. One such occa- 
sion is when we cannot identify something we can see; others are when 
we are required to describe, paint, draw or model something. 

Since graphic representations resemble what they represent only in 
respect of its visual characteristics, the only information that they are 
able to record or communicate directly about it is facts about its colour, 
shape, etc. It is not, therefore, surprising that, in addition to his control 
over his medium, and his knowledge of general graphic conventions, 
another aspect of the skill of a painter or draughtsman is his ability to 
assess the visual qualities and relations of what he is observing. Objective 
painters and draughtsmen are specialists in immediate visual perception; 
they know much more about the visual properties of things than other 
people do. This is why artists are always telling the rest of the world that 
they cannot see. They do not mean by this that other people are short- 
sighted or half-witted, but that they have not developed their powers of 
immediate visual perception much beyond what is necessary for prac- 
tical purposes. Sometimes they mistakenly express this, as Ruskin did, 
by saying that others lack an ‘innocent eye’. But, of course, what they 
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lack are certain highly sophisticated perceptual skills and a background 
of specialized knowledge of the way the world looks. Past experience 
is involved in all perception, mediate and immediate. The absolutely 
naive perceiver is a will-o’-the-wisp. We may search for him in early 
childhood or go back to the apes or the rats and even to the polyp, but, 
as William James realized, even a polyp who had the experience of 
‘Hallo, thingamabob again’ would be a conceptual thinker. 

In addition to conveying direct information about the visual charac- 
teristics of what they represent, graphic representations may suggest all 
sorts of other information to a spectator. They cannot, obviously, contain 
more information about the visual characteristics of objects and scenes 
than the painter or draughtsman puts into them, but they may suggest 
to a spectator with the relevant background experience a great deal of 
other information which is unknown to the person who made them. 
The spectator may ‘see more in them’ (mediately) than the painter or 
draughtsman. A draughtsman may make a very accurate drawing of 
an object without knowing what the object is for, what it is made of, 
or what it is called, but a spectator may know all these things. To a 
medically trained spectator, for example, a portrait may suggest what 
is unknown to the painter, that the sitter was adenoidal. 

The amount of information that may be directly conveyed by graphic 
representations is limited by one important disability which is com- 
mon to all of them, namely that they cannot resemble any object 
or scene in respect of its three-dimensional shape or three-dimensional 
spatial relationships. Dots, lines and expanses on a surface may be 
given an infinite variety of colours, tones, sizes, two-dimensional 
shapes and relationships in two-dimensional space, but they cannot 
be given any three-dimensional attributes. Nevertheless, although 
they cannot do so directly, graphic representations may indirectly 
convey a great deal of accurate information about the three-dimen- 
sional shapes and spatial relationships of things. There are many 
methods of doing this. The main ones are those which record in the 
representation some of the effects on the visual characteristics of the 
object or scene which result from its existence in three-dimensional 
space or from its possession of three-dimensional form. Examples of the 
kind of thing I mean are: aerial perspective—the diminution of tonal 
contrast and the haziness and modifications of colour that are due to 
distance; overlapping—the fact that objects which are in front of other 
objects conceal parts of them when they are viewed from a fixed point; 
perspective—the fact that when the third dimension is ignored and a 
scene is regarded as a projection on a picture plane, receding parallels 
look as though they converge and distant objects look smaller than near- 
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by ones; modelling or-shading—the variations in the distribution of 
light (tone) on the surfaces of three-dimensional objects which are due 
to their changes of plane or curvature in three-dimensional space; and 
the various projective systems of technical drawing which convey all the 
accurate information about the shapes and spatial relations of objects that 
a craftsman needs in order to be able to make them. 

The representation of three-dimensional objects and scenes is by far 
the most difficult aspect of drawing, as its history shows. The devising 
of accurate methods of conveying information about the three-dimen- 
sional spatial attributes of things was a major technical achievement which, 
in conjunction with methods of accurately repeating them by making 
prints, has played an enormous part in the development of technology. 
Early technical drawings were full of ambiguities. Nowadays there are 
standard procedures followed by draughtsmen throughout the world. 


V 
Among the various kinds of knowledge (know-how) which may be 


passed on from one generation of representational draughtsmen or 
painters to the next there are rwo which it is particularly important to 
distinguish. They have already been referred to. 

The first of these is knowledge of how to use the graphic elements for 
the representation of some of the most common features or aspects of 
the objects and scenes which make up the visible world. This is know- 
ledge of general rules and procedures which are sometimes listed among 
the ‘conventions’ of a style of graphic representation or are treated as 
part of the technique or methods of an artist. I have called them general 
graphic conventions. They constitute a framework within which a painter 
or draughtsman works, or, to paraphrase Wittgenstein, they are the 
conventions of a graphic game. The adoption of a set of general graphic 
conventions limits what may be ‘said’ in a drawing. We cannot take 
accurate measurements off a perspective drawing or reliably assess local 
colour from an impressionist painting; in an isometric drawing we may 
take measurements off isometric lines but not off non-isometric lines 
like diagonals. Most painters and draughtsmen learn these general 
graphic conventions by example and demonstration and simply accept 
them and apply them systematically in their work without attempting 
to formulate them clearly in words or to question them, although a few, 
of course, extend and develop them. To distinguish and exhibit the dif- 
ferent general conventions that are implied in the various types of 
graphic representation used in art is part of the task of the analysis of 
styles. 
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The aspect of these general graphic conventions that I wish to draw 
attention to here is their generality. They concern the manner of repre- 
senting objects and scenes in general, not the manner of representing this 
or that particular kind of object. I have already given two examples of 
the kind of rules or procedures they are. Other examples are: the use 
of a fixed point of view, or station point, in perspective drawing; the 
use in line drawings of broken lines for the contours of complex three- 
dimensional forms; the Egyptian procedure of combining the most 
easily recognizable or characteristic views of things in one drawing and 
of using flat expanses of local colour to represent the surfaces between 
the contours; and the method, developed to its peak by some of the 
great Renaissance draughtsmen, of representing objects as though they 
were lit by an ideal system of lighting in which highlights, reflected 
lights and subtle gradations of tone display their three-dimensional form 
with the utmost clarity. Even Impressionism, viewed as a method of 
painting, is a set of very general rules or procedures which may be 
applied in the representation of almost any segment of the visible world. 

In some drawings these conventions are used inconsistently and the 
results are misleading. This has often been due to a failure to devise a 
set of conventions that will adequately serve the draughtsman’s pur- 
pose. There are examples of medieval attempts to represent machinery 
in which the conventions of multi-view drawing and single-view 
pictorial drawing are hopelessly confused. Similar confusions arise in 
the drawings of modern children when a dawning awareness of per- 
spective upsets a more primitive planimetric method of representation. 
The attempt to elaborate a perfect system for projecting the three- 
dimensional world into drawings has occupied draughtsmen and 
geometricians for centuries. Orthographic projection, which is a point- 
for-point accurate translation of the form or structure of objects into 
a graphic ‘language’ is, from the engineer’s and craftsman’s point of 
view, remarkably efficient. It may be compared with the ideal language 
which logicians have attempted to develop in order to ‘picture’ with- 
out ambiguity the logical structure of the world of facts.* 

The other kind of knowledge (know-how) which may be handed 
down from one representational painter or draughtsman to another is 
knowledge of how to construct configurations of graphic elements, 
constellations of lines, shapes defined by lines, coloured expanses, etc., 

* Tt has often occurred to me that Wittgenstein, with his background of engineering, 
was attempting in the Tractatus (which I understand only imperfectly) to do for language 
what has already been done for engineering graphics. His use of such terms as ‘logical space’, 
‘representation’, ‘picture’, and ‘projection’ suggest that the comparison was in his mind. 
This may, however, be merely fanciful; but it does show that the traffic in concepts between. 
linguistics and graphics is not all in one direction. 
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which will represent particular kinds of objects, especially such familiar 
complex objects as heads, trees and human figures. Such graphic 
formulae for the construction of representations of types of objects are 
usually referred to in discussions of drawing and painting as schemata. 
We speak of the Egyptian schema for the human figure, of the Byzan- 
tine three-circle schema for the head, of the classical sculptor’s schema 
for the male nude, of a child’s schema for ‘tree’, ‘house’, ‘man’, and so 
on. Schemata may be more or less complex. They may be formulae for 
constructing either elaborate configurations which convey a great deal 
of information about a type of object or simple configurations which 
convey only a minimum of information necessary for recognition. It 
must be emphasized that a schema is best thought of as a rule or procedure 
and that the term should not be used for the drawings themselves, 
which are a result of the application of schemata. These are best referred 
to as schematic drawings. I am not alone in feeling that I do not fully 
understand Kant on this point but his use of ‘schema’ to refer to a 
‘universal procedure of imagination in providing an image for a con- 
cept’ appears to be related to what I am describing and is probably the 
source of it. 

Schemata are rules and procedures at a higher level of organization 
than general graphic conventions. In fact, they presuppose the existence 
of these conventions and may be regarded as rules for constructing 
certain kinds of configurations in accordance with a set of general conventions. 

Perhaps an analogy will help to clarify the distinction I am trying to 
-make. General graphic conventions are like the general principles of 

.joinery construction. A joiner must have knowledge of such funda- 
mental processes as planing, sawing, jointing and measuring-up; of the 
kind of situations in which the various types of joint should be used; of 
how to assess the right thickness and kind of timber to use, and so on. 
These are the general procedures and rules, the know-how, which is 
applicable to all orthodox joinery. Schemata, however, are like know- 
ledge of how to make windows, doors, staircases, roof-trusses and other 
particular kinds of joinery product, according to the general principles 
of joinery. 

There is much to be said for using the term ‘schema’ in the restricted 
way I have suggested. If it is used too broadly to denote both graphic 
formulae for representing types of objects and general graphic conven- 
tions there is a danger that the distinction between them will become 
blurred in our thoughts. As Prof. Wollheim has pointed out,® Prof. 
Gombrich has used the term schema rather loosely, with the result that 
his thesis of ‘schema and correction’ is applied too widely. 

Undoubtedly many graphic representations are schematic. One has 
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only to think of the innumerable Indian, Greek and Egyptian drawings 
of the human figure to realize that they were constructed according to 
formulae. And a few moments browsing among the books on How to 
Draw Boats, Dogs, Cats, Birds, Figures, etc. in an art shop should 
convince anybody that drawing by means of schemata is still very 
popular. There can be no doubt, too, that developments in the accuracy 
and completeness of graphic representations of certain kinds of complex 
objects have often been due to the refinement and elaboration by one 
generation of painters and draughtsmen of the schemata that were 
handed down to them by their predecessors. The history of representa- 
tion has very largely been a history of the development of schemata. 
So far we may agree with Prof. Gombrich in his assessment of their 
importance. But can we agree that all representation is schematic? Not 
if we are to preserve our distinction between schemata and general 
graphic conventions. And even if we use the same term to cover 
both, we should still have to show that we are using it in two different 
ways. 

I want now to consider types of representation in which schemata are 
not employed. Consider first a technical illustrator confronted with the 
problem of drawing a new type of machine or a component he has 
never seen before. He obviously has no schema for drawing that type 
of object. What must he do? There are two courses which he may fol- 
low: (1) He may make use of a schema for drawing a similar kind of 
object and adapt or ‘correct’ this in the light of what he observes in the 
object confronting him. Obviously draughtsmen do this. The mistakes 
they make when their powers of observation fail them show that they 
do. Their drawings may then look like a cross between the object they 
are drawing and the type of object that the schema was originally 
devised for. The point of interest here, though, is not that they make 
mistakes but that they do ‘correct’ their schema and make a representa- 
tion which is recognizably a representation of the new object. This gives 
rise to the interesting question: What principles do they apply in making 
their corrections? The answer to this is surely that in ‘correcting’ their 
schemata they follow general rules or procedures which are similar to 
those which they or previous artists followed when they devised them. 
They ‘correct’ their schemata according to a system of general graphic 
conventions. 

(2) Our draughtsman may, however, proceed along different lines, 
He may start with the general rules and procedures that have been 
developed in order to achieve the purposes of his kind of illustration 
and apply them to the new problem facing him, i.e. he may fall back 
on his knowledge of a set of general graphic conventions. In this way 
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he may arrive at a schema which will serve him when he has to draw 
another object of the same type. He is in a similar position to a joiner 
who is confronted with the problem of constructing a new type of 
joinery product for which there are no precedents—one that will not 
fit into the familiar categories of door, window, roof-truss, etc. Like 
the joiner, he is forced to fall back on his knowledge of the fundamentals 
of his trade. Draughtsmen and painters invent schemata as well as “cor- 
rect’ them. If they do not, who does? 

Now let us consider the methods employed by an Impressionist 
painter or draughtsman. 

As we have seen, naturalistic painters, especially Impressionists, do 
not view the world or construct their pictures of it object by object. - 
The division of the world into separate objects, each with its own 
position in three-dimensional space and each with its own set of visual 
characteristics, is an aspect of it that is of interest to everyone. It is what 
we would call the normal view of the world. The kind of knowledge 
we acquire when we view the world in this way is knowledge of what 
in graphics is usually called the ‘true’ shape or size of objects and of what 
painters call their ‘local colour’. They are characteristics which we ascribe 
to the object itself, what might be called its intrinsic visual characteristics, 
and they become part of the connotation of our concept of the object. 
Some knowledge of the intrinsic visual characteristics common to a 
class of objects is the basis of a graphic schema. We could not devise a 
rule for constructing graphic symbols which resemble a certain kind of 
object unless we knew something of the intrinsic visual characteristics 
common to that kind of object. 

This normal view of the world is only one way of sokie at it. 
There are many others. Impressionists do not view the world in this way, 
and the knowledge they are interested in acquiring is not knowledge 
that may be acquired by looking at things in this way. In the first place, 
instead of moving about among things and learning about their charac- 
teristics as three-dimensional objects existing in three-dimensional space, 
an Impressionist views the world from one fixed point and is interested 
only in what may be observed from there. Secondly, he ignores the 
fact that what he observes from his fixed viewpoint is extended in depth 
and he attends only to its height and breadth, i.e. to those dimensions 
which may be imparted to graphic elements on a two-dimensional sur- 
face. In order to make this easier he may shut one eye and eliminate 
the distractions of stereoscopic vision. Thirdly, he attends to the visual 
characteristics of the total scene part by part rather than object by object. 
The distribution of light and shade and colour in a total scene seldom 
coincides with the boundaries of objects. Fourthly, he attends to the 
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colours of the parts of his scene under special conditions of lighting at a 
particular time. 

Thus the Impressionists were right in a way when they contrasted 
the “conceptual habits necessary to life’ with their own ‘unbiased eye’. 
Certainly the normal view of the world as a collection of objects in 
three-dimensional space, each with its own set of intrinsic visual charac- 
teristics, is a habit which is necessary to life, and they were right in 
contrasting their own view of the world with it. Where they went 
wrong was in claiming that they had an ‘unbiased’ or ‘innocent’ eye. 
On the contrary, their method of viewing the world and representing 
it is extremely skilful, sophisticated and specialized. It is the end product 
ofa process in which schemata were not so much progressively corrected 
as progressively eliminated. They perfected a type of analysis which was 
extremely general and could be applied to almost anything. The charac- 
teristics which they observe are infinitely variable—they change with 
every change of lighting and viewpoint. A knowledge of the intrinsic 
qualities of objects is not relevant to the Impressionists’ purposes. The 
highly general rules and procedures, or general graphic conventions, 
which they employ in the process of representing may be taught and 
learned, but not as schemata are taught and learned. Similarly their skill 
in matching and assessing colours, tones, etc., may be taught and learned. 
Not all representation is schematic, but it is all a result of learning and is 
based on knowledge. 

If the term ‘schema’ is used in a very broad way to cover both general 
gtaphic conventions and formulae for constructing representations of 
types of objects, then the claim that all graphic representations are 
schematic means simply that they are all constructed according to rules 
and procedures which have to be learned. Sometimes it appears that this 
is what Prof. Gombrich is trying to establish. On the face of it this is 
so obvious that it is difficult to see why anyone should want to question 
it or go to any trouble to establish it. Only a person who started out 
with a very odd idea of what draughtsmen and painters do would be 
likely to question it. But the misconceptions which even intelligent 
people entertain about the nature of drawing and painting are so funda- 
mental, widespread and obstinate that to establish just this one point is 
worth the trouble that anyone might take. 

But we are here approaching the ‘riddle of style’, which is the starting 
point of Prof. Gombrich’s book and to this we must now turn our 
attention. 


VI 


According to Prof. Gombrich, the question “Why is it that different 
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ages and different nations have represented the visible world in such 
different ways?’—a question which he refers to as ‘the riddle of style’— 
‘has haunted the minds of art historians for many generations’. Why 
is this? When we look at a number of different maps of the world— 
political, physical, geological, etc.—we do not find ourselves wondering 
why so many cartographers have represented the world so differently; 
nor do we find ourselves wondering why engineers and technical 
illustrators, who draw according to many systems of projection— 
multi-view, isometric, one-, two- and three-point perspective, etc. 
represent things in so many different ways. Or, if we do, we can soon 
answer our question in terms of their different interests and purposes, 
the different kinds of training they have had, the different kinds of facts 
they want to record or communicate, and so on. The ‘riddle of style’ 
does not arise in these contexts. Why then does it arise in discussions 
about the styles of representation in art? 

Speaking personally, I must confess that I find it difficult to get myself 
into a frame of mind where Prof. Gombrich’s question does seem puzz- 
ling. The only reason I can think of why somebody might be puzzled 
by the ‘riddle of style’ is his being in such a state of confusion as to expect 
different ages and different nations to have represented the world in the 
same way. - 

This expectation is fostered, I suspect, partly by the long-standing 
and deeply rooted confusion caused by the use of such terms as ‘copy’, 
‘illusion’, ‘imitation’, ‘image’, ‘mirroring’ and ‘photographic’ in dis- 
cussions about representational art, and partly by the even more deeply 
rooted confusion caused by the bad behaviour of our concepts of visual 
perception. When discussions about representation in art lead, as they 
inevitably do, to discussions about visual perception, these two sources 
of confusion act together to produce a state of conceptual bewilderment 
in which one might be led to expect almost anything. Examples of 
what can happen are: the assimilation of visual perception to mirroring 
and of paintings to mirror images; the use of the camera as a model 
in the explanation of visual perception and the assumption that the 
painter copies what is pictured on a retinal ‘plate’; the use of ‘image’ 
as a term for both representations and reflections, and their consequent 
assimilation; and the assimilation of ‘recognizing the subject matter of 
a picture’ to “being the victim of an illusion’. 

There is room here to examine only one typical example of the kind 
of confusion I am referring to. It is sometimes suggested nowadays by 
opponents of naturalistic painting, and was once proudly claimed by 
naturalistic painters themselves, that they ‘copied what they saw’. This 
assimilation of ‘representing accurately’ to ‘copying’ can be extremely 
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misleading. We speak of a cabinet-maker copying a Queen Anne chair 
or of a painter or sculptor copying a painting or sculpture. Their copies 
may be more or less accurate or well done, but they are still things of the 
same kind as the originals. Paintings and drawings can never be copies 
in this sense of anything but other paintings and drawings. The trouble 
with calling a painting of a tree a copy of a tree is that, since we com- 
monly use the term ‘copy’ in the way I have indicated, it encourages 
the view that a picture may be related to the object or scene that it 
represents in the same way as a copy of a chair is to its original. It also 
suggests that “what the artist sees’ is something fixed and determinate, a 
sort of picture in front of him or on his retina or mirrored in his con- 
sciousness, which may be copied like any other picture. I. A. Richards 
has warned us that ‘in analysing the experiences of the visual arts the 
first essential is to avoid the word “see”, a term which is treacherous in 
its ambiguity’.® Certainly it is often better to use ‘observe’. To speak of 
‘what the artist observes’ rather than ‘what the artist sees’ avoids any 
suggestion that he is merely passive or receptive. ‘Observing’ implies 
something of ‘looking at’ and ‘attending to’. It places the emphasis on 
the activity of the person rather than the functioning of his eyes. We 
may attend to different aspects and features of the same things or, to put 
it another way, we may look at them first in one way and then in 
another. ‘Observing’ also implies that skill and learning may be involved, 
since we speak of people being skilled observers or developing their 
powers of observation. We may say then that a painter like Monet is a 
skilled observer and recorder of certain kinds of visual facts, namely the 
distribution of light and colour in a scene which is viewed under special 
atmospheric conditions, and that a painter like Van Eyck is a skilled 
observer and recorder of other kinds of visual facts, namely the precise 
visual qualities of different substances like brass and different kinds of 
cloth. That they both observe different aspects and features of the visible 
world and represent them thus becomes explicable in terms of their 
different interests, training, personalities and purposes and this in turn 
may be related to their belonging to different ages and different nations. 
Each draughtsman and painter may record and communicate with 
more or less accuracy certain facts about what he has observed in the 
world. Different kinds of general graphic conventions are required for 
recording and communicating different kinds of facts; and each set of 
general graphic conventions permits only certain kinds of facts to be 
recorded or communicated. That some representational artists are not 
confined to the general graphic conventions and schemata they inherit, 
but break out of them and make new rules and devise new procedures 
for recording and communicating original observations, is part of what 
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we mean by calling them ‘creative’. The tendency nowadays is to think 
of man as a victim of language. We do not give him enough credit for 
inventing and changing his language when it does not suit his needs. 
That they do this for us with our visual ‘languages’ is not the least part 


of our debt to artists. 
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PAINTING, TRUTH AND MISS WELLS’S 
SHEEPISH LOOK 


Rémy G. Saisselin 


We surrer from too much purity, which is to say from a too rigid 
separation of painting and literature, or of what eighteenth-century 
philosophers used to call faculties. And so we tend to forget that the 
great century of painting, the seventeenth (and not the twentieth) was 
also one of great literature, not to mention science, and that the sharp 
separation we often make between the eye and the mind, or perception 
and conceptual thought, might have struck the contemporaries of 
Rubens, Poussin, Galileo, Descartes, and de Piles as slightly exaggerated. 
Our purity then pushes us into the ludicrous position of talking about 
Poussin as a proto-Cézanne and Vermeer as a pure painter interested 
mainly in ‘form’ and light. 

If we took the ut pictura poesis thesis seriously however, rather than as 
a subject of research for scholars, we might dissipate some at least of our 
confusion, which paradoxically, results from a too demanding search for 
purity. For the ut pictura poesis analogy may well point succinctly to the 
relation between perception and conceptual thought and delimit the 
possibilities of painter and poet, of eye and mind, and so remind us that 
though it is quite fashionable in our times to speak of the language of the 
painter and the vocabulary of the artist—not to dwell further on that 
execrable term ‘communication’—we ought not to forget that the poet 
says and the painter depicts. And in the Grand Siècle the two were not 
thought of as being antagonistic, but as complementary. Monsieur 
de Mirimonde, a French amateur of the arts, has recently shown in the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts that even the pure painters Vermeer and Watteau 
had subject-matter.! And we have also recently been reminded that in 
the eighteenth century no one would have thought of reading La 
Fontaine’s Fables without accompanying illustrations.? It is enough to 
make us wonder whether the highly limited, abstract and precise 
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classical French, which after romanticism and the cancer of adjectivitis 
may seem rather intellectual and bare to some of us, did not in fact 
widen its scope because it was complemented by painting, sculpture and 
, architecture. In other words, the ut pictura poesis concept can be thought 
of in terms of Wittgenstein’s “What can be shown cannot be said’. We 
might rephrase it for our purpose of attempting to understand the 
eighteenth century as: “What can be shown need not be said’.? It is from 
this point of view that we shall attempt to understand the psychology of 
portraiture. 

For the century of Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Philippe de Champagne 
and Lely was also that of the moralistes like La Rochefoucauld and 
La Bruyére, who wrote prose psychological portraits. Portrait galleries 
could be found in novels as well as palaces and in a certain sense both 
painted and literary portraits fulfilled the same function: they were 
mirrors telling amiable lies by reflecting flattering images. This was not 
always the case however. The literary portrait was launched by Made- 
moiselle de Scudéry, who wrote innumerable portraits of her contem- 
poraries in her courtly novels. It then became a society game and those 
playing the game would often assume a mythological name. Needless 
to say, these early literary portraits were flattering. Later the moralistes 
wrote what we consider truer, psychological portraits, in which—to 
borrow from the language of the times— the springs of character were 
unveiled. It is here we become aware of the importance, perhaps even 
the necessity, of the uf pictura poesis idea. For the strictly literary descrip~ 
tion in words is of little use for the evocation of the image of a person. 
The seventeenth century knew it before Lessing, who reminded his 
contemporaries of it when it was too late. Consider how Madame de 
LaFayette describes the setting and characters for her novel, La Princesse 
de Cleves: Jamais cour n’a eu tant de belles personnes et d'hommes 
admirablement bien faits: et il semblait que la nature eût pris plaisir à 
placer ce qu'elle donne de plus beau dans les plus grandes Princesses et 
dans les plus grands Princes.’ What does une belle personne and un homme 
admirablement bien fait look like? What does the heroine, the Princess of 
Cléves look like? A perfect beauty: ‘Il parut alors une beauté à la cour, 
qui attira les yeux de tout le monde, et l’on doit croire que c’était une 
beauté parfaite, puisqu’elle donna de l'admiration dans un lieu of Fon 
était si accoutumé de voir de belles personnes.’ For us she might look as 
we want her to look. But it may be that for the seventeenth century, 
which in spite of Galileo and Descartes was still platonic in so far as 
beauty was concerned, a perfect beauty could at least be approximated 
if not attained. The abstract terms beauté parfaite, admirablement bien fait, 
make sense because painting gave them sense. 
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(Fig. 1) Phillipe de Champaigne, Charles II of England 





(Fig. 2) Rembrandt, Student 





(Fig. 3) Sir Peter Lely, A Lady of the Earle Family 
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Hamilton in his Mémoires du comte de Gramont, also filled with portraits 
of ladies at the court of Charles IL, will have to contend with the same 
abstract language. He is most revealing in the matter of the limits of 
this language. Miss Jennings is conventionally described in the same 
language as that used by Madame de LaFayette. Hamilton, as if he felt 
this to be inadequate, ends by saying that she looked like Aurora or the 
Goddess of Spring ‘telles que messieurs les poètes nous les offrent dans 
leur plus brillantes peintures’. It is not certain whether he had in mind 
poetic or painterly description. It does not much matter since both poet 
and painter depict and it was agreed that the painter could do some things 
better than the poet. The power of painting is made more explicit in a 
portrait of Miss Wells who was so handsome she was made to be 
painted: 

C’était une grande fille, faite à peindre, qui se mettait bien, qui marchait comme une 
déesse, et dont le visage, fait comme ceux qui plaisent le plus, était de ceux qui 
plaisaient le moins. Le ciel avait répandu certain air d'incertitude qui lui donnait 
la physionomie d’un mouton qui réve. Cela donnait mauvaise opinion de son 
esprit; et, par malheur, son esprit faisait bon sur tout ce que Pon croyait. 


The duality which Hamilton points to between the certain air and the 
perfect form made to be painted is one which often appears in the 
writings on the arts at this period. A technically perfect painting is not 
enough. Miss Wells may have what we call classical form but it is 
marred by a defect of character which disturbs the entire effect. Por- 
tunately she is not a painting but a woman, and so she has a chance of 
passing to posterity in a better light than the one known to her con- 
temporaries, For a painter who decided to do her portrait might undo 
what Hamilton has written of her. The question now is: May the painter 
rid Miss Wells of her sheepish look? But first some distinctions. 
Hamilton in his portrait of Miss Wells did not embellish her physical 

aspect and has scorned lengthy description by simply saying she was 
made to be painted. To be sure, the sheepish look is visible to the eye. 
But it might, after all, be but deceitful appearance. However, he also 
tells us that her esprit, mind, character, etc. made good on this impres- 
sion. There are in short two types of portraits here: a literary descriptive 
portrait which needs the support of painting, and a psychological 
portrait which goes beyond appearances. The same dualism may be 
discerned in a portrait of Charles I by Bussy-Rabutin for which portrait 
there is a painted one by Philippe de Champagne (Fig. 1). First the 
physical description in words: 

Charles, Roi d’Angleterre avait de grands yeux noirs, les sourcils fort épais, et qui 

se joignaient; le teint brun, le nez bien fait, la forme du visage longue, les cheveux 

noirs et frisés. It était grand et avait la taille belle. Il avait ’abord froid. 
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And then a psychological portrait: 

. . . et cependant il était doux et civil dans la bonne plus que dans la mauvaise fortune. 
Il était brave, c'est-à-dire qu'il avait le courage d’un soldat, et l'âme d’un prince. ll 
avait de l'esprit. Il aimait les plaisirs; mais il aimait encore plus son devoir. Enfin, 
c'était lun des plus grands rois du monde: néanmoins quelque heureuse naissance 
qu'il efit, Padversité qui lui avait servi de gouverneur, avait été la principale cause 
de son mérite extraordinaire.* 


The first part is merely a prose version of the painted portrait; the second 
part can hardly be derived from the painted portrait, but must be sup- 
plied by contemporaries acquainted with the person portrayed. In terms 
of ut pictura poesis we might say that the physical aspect belongs to the 
painter, the character or mind, the esprit, to the writer. It is, unfortunately, 
not quite so simple. Fot we have to deal with the question of truth. We 
often hear remarks about the truthful psychological portraits of Rem- 
brandt or Velasquez, and we talk of their psychological penetration. Do 
the limits of ut pictura poesis break down at this point? It is a most vexing 
question. However, there was a great deal of subtle reasoning in the 
seventeenth century and we may hope to find at least some clarity on 
this subject by having recourse to the Jesuitical distinguo. 

Discussing the part of reason in painting, Roger de Piles made the 
following distinction: ‘On entend par le mot raisonnement, ou la cause 
et la raison par laquelle l’ouvrage fait un bon effet, ou Faction de 
l'entendement qui connaît une chose par une autre, et qui en tire les 
conséquences.’® The first refers to what makes a good painting and leads 
eventually to connoisseurship and the judgement of taste as the eighteenth 
century understood it; the second refers to what one might call the 
reading of a picture and leads to iconography or what Monsieur de 
Mirimonde has done with Vermeer or Watteau. Now portraits could 
also be read in the seventeenth century but one must not forget that 
one then no longer dealt with Fable but with social conventions. Also 
what one might infer from a painted portrait might be altogether 
different from what one could read in a psychological written portrait. 
The distinction is important because art comes into conflict with truth 
in the painted portrait; and we come into conflict with language. 

For de Piles and his contemporaries, just like everyone else at all 
times, valued truth above all: 


Rien n'est bon, rien ne plaît sans le Vrai; c'est la raison, c'est l'équité, c'est le bon 
sens et la base de toutes les perfections, c’est le but des Sciences; et tous les Arts quiont 
pour object l'Imitation ne s’exercent que pour instruire et pour divertir les hommes 
par une fidèle représentation de la Nature. (Op. cit., 29.) 


Fortunately the French language possesses two words to our one for 
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truth: le vrai and la vérité. The two are not quite the same; the former is 
not incompatible with art at all; the latter is.¢ For le vrai is also le beau: 


“Rien n’est beau que le vrai; le vrai seul est aimable,’ 


writes Boileau in his Ninth Epistle, knowing full well that la vérité is not 
always amiable. The truth of art is one thing and la vérité is something 
else again, and it is perhaps a conflict of the two which explains why 
de Piles could set up a hierarchy of truth in art: le vrail simple, le vrai 
idéal, le vrai parfait. Only the first of these may be close to truth as we 
have come to understand it in the world of the photograph and it is 
this vrai simple which could lead to trompe-I ail. 

The question now is: Must a painter depict Miss Wells in terms of 
le vrai simple or le vrai idéal? There were few Yes or No answers in the 
seventeenth century so we shall once more have to draw distinctions. 
The painter ought not to forget that Miss Wells is a woman and women, 
young gentlemen too, do not really care to be truthfully portrayed. 
Therefore why not rid her of that sheepish look? No one will be the 
worse for it. On the other hand if the portrait is destined to remain as 
an historical document, then the painter ought to do a true likeness of 
her, including that sheepish look. It goes without saying that men and 
women being what they were, and perception in the seventeenth cen- 
tury being what it was, it is quite probable that Miss Wells would have 
been painted en beau or according to what one might call the doctrine of 
the favourable moment, which can be defined as a compromise between 
beauty and truth here below (for justice, beauty and truth are one only 
in the realm of platonic ideas). Saint-Evremond, who had read de Piles, 
put the matter as follows: 

. .. le peintre doit peindre les personnes plus belles qu’elles ne sont, c'est-à-dire les - 
faire ressembler en beau. En voici la raison. Chaque personne a de différents airs, il 
y en a un qui rend k personne plus agreable, et c'est celui-là qu'un peintre habile 
doit démêler pour le lui donner en la peignant, comme la peinture fixe les traits sur 
Ja toile. Si on peint avec lair de mélancolie une femme, quoique mélancolique, que 
je suppose pourtant avoir des heures de gaieté, elle pourra se pleindre du peintre 
qui n’a pas su démêler sa gaieté, qui aurait rendu son portrait plus agréable.’ 


It is clear enough that what presides over the truth of art is something 
which must condition le vrai simple, to wit decorum, inseparable from the 
art of the Grand Siècle when the latter is linked to aristocratic society. 
Miss Wells, thanks to the manners and generosity of an aristocratic 
society which cared more for beauty than truth, will thus end up as 
une beauté idéale with a certain agreeable air. Needless to say such a 
portrait would be quite different from one of a dwarf by Velasquez or 
one of an Amsterdam student by Rembrandt (Fig. 2). Are the latter 
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true or vrai? It is once more necessary to distinguish: this time between 
painted portraits, namely the social portrait (Fig. 3), Miss Wells en beau, 
and a Rembrandt portrait of an old man or an old woman lighting up 
only the face. The last we can also call a psychological portrait and here 
ut pictura poesis is once more in force. 

Rembrandt is a painter and La Rochefoucauld a writer. Is psychology 
their common denominator and if so is it the same, or is there one for 
the painter and one for the writer? Does the painter paint a portrait vrai, 
either simple or ideal, while the writer is more interested in truth, 
la verité? If we recall the ut pictura poesis analogy at this point a curious 
reversal occurs in our minds: for we are, in the twentieth century, be- 
cause of the great impact of scientific thought or the type of thinking 
associated with the physical sciences, apt to accept as the universal 
language that of abstract thought, conception, mathematics being here 
considered the most perfect; and in this sense we are Cartesians. This 
attitude had not triumphed in the seventeenth century. Quite the con- 
trary, for it was thought that the universal language was that addressed 
to the eye, and it is on this basis that the superiority of painting over 
poetry was argued by de Piles as well as Du Bos. Perception, thought 
of as something much more complex than sensations striking the retina 
and communicating to the brain, was thus not thought an inferior form 
of knowledge. And so we understand why Du Bos and de Piles both 
thought that the written language was more bound to time and place 
than the universal language of visual forms. We also now begin to 
realize why no Academy in the seventeenth century should have asked 
why the French language was the universal language of its time as the 
Berlin Academy did in 1782. The reason given for this universality, we 
recall, was that it was the most rational, the clearest, in fact the most 
abstract, which sufficiently shows how far the conceptual had won over 
perception. But in view of this the psychological portrait loses its 
universality and becomes associated with the particular truth of particu- 
lar individuals. In the written portrait, then, la vérité matters more than 
le vrai. When Le Rochefoucauld writes his own portrait or that of his 
enemy, the Cardinal de Retz, he is interested in truth. It is not yet that 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, but it is not idealized truth. He has lifted a 
mask, and we must not forget that in a society built on form everyone 
was expected to play a role and wear the appropriate mask; but when 
La Rochefoucault unmasks he reveals no universal truth but a particular 
one, about himself or his understanding of his enemy. The Duc de 
Saint-Simon will do the same thing in his Memoirs, lift masks, write 
portraits, but his portrait of Louis XIV is not that of Rigault; and this 
is not only because the one is a writer and the other a painter, but be- 
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cause the Duke is interested in truth while Rigault and Louis XIV were 
interested in an ideal of Majesty. 

But does Rembrandt unmask? Quite probably yes, but he reveals not 
a particular individual, for we know nothing of him, but simple 
humanity, or humane qualities common to all men because visible to 
all men. Perhaps his portraits belong to the category of the types found 
on the stage and belong to a universality definable only by art whose 
truth is that of le vrai rather than la vérité. 

This may help us to understand why the portrait was judged by 
something else than its conformity to the person portrayed. A delightful 
one-act play by the eighteenth-century amateur Carmontelle, Le 
Portrait, is most instructive on this matter. Here the perplexities of 
portrait painter and sitter are amusingly exposed. The Abbé des Egards, 
a friend of the sitter, the comtesse de Mineville, plays the intermediary 
between the countess and the painter, between a person who wants to 
be painted en beau, and one who wants to paint vrai: 


The countess finds the mouth a bit large; it seems to me you might... 

But Monsieur, does she want to appear laughing? 

Oh I understand well enough, but still... 

IfI make it any smaller, she'll take on a serious air; otherwise the portrait won’t be a 
likeness, 

You are right, and I have explained all that; ah, it is the devil with women, n’est-ce 
pas, Monsieur Bernard? 


As a matter of fact Roger de Piles had made precisely the same point 
in his Cours de peinture par principes in a section significantly entitled 
‘La politique’, by which he meant the tricks the painter ought to use 
to rid himself of the importunities of sitters. There seemed, according to 


him, to be serious cause for concern, for: 


En France les dames sont les maîtresses, elles y décident souverainement, et les 
bagatelles qui sont de leur gofit, detruisent les grandes maniéres. Elles seraient 
capables de pervertir Titien et Van Dyck, s'ils étaient encore au monde, et qu'ils 
fussent contraints de travailler pour elles. 


Carmontelle’s little dramatic proverb is somewhat about this sort of 
bother. The portrait terminated, the countess is allowed to see it. It is 
a mistake. Roger de Piles had advised painters never to show it before 
it was framed, or without saying that it was not yet quite finished. The 
Abbé des Egards approves: 


Madame la comtesse should be well pleased. 

I? Yes, if I look like that. Yet I wish the hair. were a little higher. Monsieur Bernard 
could you... ? 

Nothing is easier, Madame. 
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Everyone seems satisfied now. But enter the Count. He finds the por- 
trait a good likeness, but too pretty. The countess, to settle this matter 
of resemblance, has recourse to what one might term the experimental 
method: she calls in her coachmen, explaining, however, ‘Ils sont un 
peu bétes, mais cela ne fait rien’, All three find the portrait a good likeness, 
the last even finds it a spitten image. The countess triumphs over the 
count. But enter her supposed friend, la Presidente de... : “Good heavens 
what’s that? You? Oh no my dear, a hideous portrait, I should refuse it 
if I were you!’ And off goes the countess. Poor Monsieur Bernard is left 
to console himself. He asks his apprentice what he thinks of the portrait. 
The latter finds it one of his master’s best. Monsieur Bernard is not quite 
so sure. Consolation comes from an altogether different quarter: Count, 
Countess, Abbé, Chevalier, Présidente, coachmen, apprentice are not 
the proper judges at all. The question is settled by an amateur, the Baron 
d’Orban, who enthusiastically enters the painter’s studio to announce he 
has at last bought the Rembrandt portrait he’s had his eye on for so 
long. He is delighted. The painter is still sad. The Baron asks why, and 
hearing the reason looks at the portrait in question—that, in fact, of 
his niece. The Baron decides the matter quickly: 


What do women know about painting? By heaven, I’m charmed by it. I'll take it 
for myself and I promise you she won’t even have a copy. 


Now this being charmed by the portrait we might, to borrow from 
Kant, call the first moment of the aesthetic judgement. It has yet to be 
followed by another. For after all one does not want to be carried away 
without reason, without being conscious of why we are charmed. And 
so the second moment arrives and the Baron explains: ‘Je vous dis que... 
enfin, je sors de voir mon Rembrandt; eh bien, il ne vous fait pas de tort du 
tout.’ The question is now settled, and this was done by way of what the 
eighteenth century called le gofit de comparaison, which does not mean a 
taste for comparisons but judgement built on connoisseurship. 
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COLOUR PRINTING 
H. John Jarrold 


THE TREMENDOUS growth of coloured illustration in recent years has followed the 
development of colour photography accompanied by important, almost revolutionary, 
improvements in printing processes and printing machinery. Until about seventy years 
ago all illustrations in black and white were prepared by artists engraving on wood or 
metal and colour was commonly reproduced by drawing on lithographic stone, using a 
large number of colours. The reproduction, whether from nature or from a painting, 
depended on the craftsman’s skill and was far removed from the original. It might be 
and often was aesthetically pleasing; it gave more information than a description in 
words; but its form reflected the taste and skill of the interpreter—the engraver or litho- 
graphic artist. The introduction of photographic methods in line, and particularly 
halftone, blockmaking brought printing a stage nearer the original. The result was not 
always pleasant to look at, but at least it did really represent the form of the original, 
distorted only by the absence of colour, usually by great reduction of size and often by 
loss of highlight or shadow detail. Within a few years, in the 1890s, three- and four-colour 
halftone blockmaking was introduced. The beginning of colour combined with photo- 
graphy brought the representation still nearer to the original, but the colour owed more 
to the hands of the blockmaker’s fine etcher than to photographic methods. Reproduc- 
tion was carried out by tedious hand correction against an original in the studio, or at 
least in a nearby gallery, and acceptable results were eventually obtained, although some- 
times at considerable cost. Experimental colour photography is a hundred years old and 
Autochrome and similar plates were practical methods of moderate-quality very slow- 
speed colour photography nearly srxty years ago. Colour photography in the modern 
sense really dates from 1937 when Kodachrome and Agfacolor were introduced almost 
simultaneously. The coming of the war delayed their real impact in Britain until about 
1948. An enormous demand for colour reproduction soon developed not only for com- 
mercial subjects and easily accessible paintmgs, but works of art throughout the world 
were photographed on colour film and the results passed to printers and blockmakers. 
Now usually only a colour photograph is available and if this was taken under poor light- 
ing conditions it sometimes becomes a matter of guesswork what the original really looked 
like. Art critics, long used to black and white reproduction, resented the enthusiasm of 
the general public for the growth of colour illustrations. Those knowing a picture well 
regarded a black and white illustration as a very useful reminder of the original, but failed 
to understand that the vast majority of the public never had an opportunity of seeing the 
original and regarded even inaccurate colour as more helpful than no colour at all. The 
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human eye is very sensitive to slight differences of colour presented simultaneously and 
therefore it is easy enough to see the difference between a colour reproduction and the 
original painting when they are side by side. It is not always realized that the painting 
itself changes greatly in colour with slight changes in lighting. The passing of a cloud 
over the sun, light from a blue sky, reflection from a coloured wall opposite, all make 
tremendous changes in the real colour of the picture although the onlooker 1s usually 
unconscious that any change bas occurred. A colour transparency of a picture seen in 
isolation or projected seems to reproduce the picture very faithfully. A colour reproduc- 
tion prepared from this transparency will be looked at far more critically. 

There are three main printing processes. Letterpress with its raised surface, which is 
inked and requires splitting into half-tone dots to produce photographic results was, from 
about 1890 until recently, the dominant method of reproducing colour illustration except 
in very large sizes, over about 15 in. x 10 in. The number of dots to the linear inch must 
not exceed about 150, even on a very smooth coated ‘art’ paper and a screen of 133 to the 
inch is usual. On uncoated papers slightly coarser screens have to be used. The process is 
reliable, but the screen is always rather conspicuous. 

Lithography, the second process, using drawn stones or plates and many printings, was 
the dominant method for colour illustration in the nineteenth century. This relies on the 
use of a surface part of which is prepared to accept a greasy ink, whereas the non-printing 
part is treated to accept water. So long as water and ink are fed, printing can continue. 
Until recent years photography was little used and the work depended upon the skill of 
lithographic artists. Although the work was often acceptable, was even pleasant to look 
at, it was merely a form of copying which lost much of the original artist’s work. 
Photography is now used almost exclusively, thin metal plates are bent round a cylinder 
and the image is transferred by means of an intermediate rubber-covered (‘offset’) cylinder: 
hence the full name, photo-offset lithography. There have been many technical improve- 
ments in printing machines, inks and paper, as a result of which a high quality can be 
maintained. As with letterpress, the image still bas to be split into dots, although 150 or 
even finer screens are practicable and commonly used. At present lithographic printing 
is growing very rapidly. 

The collotype process may be considered a branch of lithography, but prints from a 
gelatine surface in which the image is split up by an irregular grain instead of a screen. 
It has been used for many years for making facsimile reproductions of artists’ work. Very 
good reproductions are possible, but the process is slow, requires great skill and is rela~ 
tively very costly. It is not generally practicable for book printing, although for the 
comparatively small quantities required for facsimile illustrations for sale at fairly high 
prices, it is still used. 

The third process, gravure, prints a film of ink of varying thickness on paper. This film 
is obtained by etching a copper cylinder. Work is carried out photographically, and under 
favourable conditions can give extremely good results. Unfortunately it is quite difficult 
to obtain consistent results, particularly in the lighter tones, as the thickness of film trans- 
fer should be strictly proportional to the depth of etch on the cylinder. Where the 
etching is deep in shadows a thick film of ink is transferred and slight variations cause no 
colour change. In lighter tones, on the other hand, the slightest variation in ink transfer 
causes unfortunate colour changes. For this reason it is now common to use a halftone 
screen somewhat similar to that used in letterpress and lithography. This makes greater 
control over colour possible but brings the process much nearer in effect to the other two 
methods. 

The comparative quality of work produced by any of the three processes is first of all 
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dependent upon the quality of the ‘original’ (usually a colour transparency and not the 
original painting), and on the skill of those carrying out the reproduction work. But in 
addition the nature of the original art work should be considered. For example, a pencil 
drawing can be reproduced by lithography on paper which is similar in texture to the 
original drawing and the reproduction gives a very good impression of that drawing. 
Letterpress, with the coated art paper which is normally necessary, cannot even pretend 
to give a satisfactory reproduction. Gravure also requires a smooth paper—although not 
so critically smooth as letterpress. For water-colours again, usually on a cartridge or 
similar paper, a similar choice of processes is appropriate. For oil paintings, particularly 
of the fifteenth to nineteenth centuries, deep glossy shadows can only be satisfactorily 
printed on a smooth coated paper and any of the three processes is appropriate. A high 
gloss in printing such subjects is desirable, otherwise shadow detail is lost and the appear- 
ance changed. For most modern paintings and for paintings of most early periods there 
is usually little shadow detail, colours are bright or at least there are large tone separa- 
tions, and almost any process may be used, although letterpress tends to be less successful 
as glossy paper is very often undesirable in such cases. 

It is important to realize that tone reproduction is much more important than colour 
accuracy. Tone reproduction is not usually difficult to keep to a satisfactory extent, except 
that it is obviously not desirable to print an oil painting and a water-colour side by side 
on the same paper, since one requires a matt paper and the other a shiny finish. Accuracy 
of colour presents several problems. The most important is the absence of the original, 
which makes it difficult for the printer to know the exact colour. The printing process 
itself, using the conventional yellow, magenta (red) and cyan (blue), can obtain a very 
wide range indeed of all colours. The best available inks only fail in extremely bright 
blues, purples and greens. Such difficult colours are seldom present in any but modern 
paintings and the slightly duller and darker shades obtainable by the normal inks seldom 
take much from the picture. 

There are, however, other problems, Slight variations on the printing machine itself 
are difficult to avoid, particularly when, as conventionally, the printings are carried out 
separately. A very slight variation in the yellow, which is often printed first, may be 
hardly noticeable and yet cause quite marked changes in green or reddish colours. Slight 
variations in paper affecting the acceptance of the ink and pressure on the printing surface 
also cause difficulty and if the machine has to stop owing to paper trouble, which some- 
times happens, the printer may waste quite a lot of paper before he can get the colour 
even again. A variation in ink does not, however, usually cause any very serious change 
in the artistic balance of the picture. 

Improved inks with improved machinery and more consistent papers are making it 
easier to maintain even colour. Improved methods of reproduction make it possible to 
get nearer to the appearance of the original, but there are many points on which care 
must be taken. It is still too difficult to make colour prints on photographic paper good 
enough to use as originals. It is rarely possible to transport the original painting to the 
printer or blockmaker and therefore a colour transparency must be used. This should be 
as large as possible in order to retain the texture of the original. Kodachrome 35 mm. has 
an extremely fine grain and may permit an enlargement of at least five times to, say, 
sin. x 74 in. The only films available in larger sizes have a much coarser grain and will 
suffer some loss if enlarged more than about three times. The use of these larger films 
requires great experience; the camera must be rigid and exactly parallel to the picture, 
the lighting even and of one kind only, not a mixture of top natural light with some 
artificial light source in addition. Great care should be taken that no colours from walls, 
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clothing, or other pictures cause any hue change and colour reference patches should be 
included in the photograph. Processing must be very carefully carried out and the photo- 
gtaph should be rejected if it is imperfect in any important aspect, since the reproduction 
cannot be better than the original from which it is taken. 

Reproduction can be made by electronic scanning methods and for some types of 
original these offer special advantages. Normally photographic methods are used with 
minor correction by a skilled retoucher with knowledge of the printing process and 
colour judgement, a skilled hand and a knowledge of, or at least a sensitive feeling for, the 
type of art being reproduced. 

The cost of colour relative to other costs is rapidly coming down and black and white 
is often only a little cheaper. Black and white may be useful to illustrate a technical point 
but is no more than a notebook about the original. For all normal purposes colour seems 
certain to supersede black and white illustration within a few years. The development of 
a sense of colour harmony is handicapped by absence of agreed rules and is a much more 
complicated problem than is music; the instruments, whether paint brush or printing 
press can only be compared with a grand piano which is partly out of tune and is likely 
to change slightly, but unpredictably, at any moment. - 

The painting in a book is generally reduced greatly in size. Even if the reproduction is 
perfect, the texture is partly lost and it is sometimes difficult to remember the scale of the 
original. But it is surely better to view the original in a poor light from a great distance 
than not to see it at all; and in effect a distant view is just what good colour printing makes 
posible for us. An appropriate display in the book is as important as hanging in the 
gallery. The book becomes a gallery in mmiature, 


NOTES ON SOVIET AESTHETICS 
N. Goncharenko 


THe arm of this descriptive essay is to acquaint the reader with some of the problems 
which occupy Soviet aestheticians. I consider this particularly important because many 
aestheticians in the West are biased towards Soviet aesthetics and their books and essays 
reveal a misunderstanding of the real aim and nature of Soviet aesthetics as a science (e.g. 
essays by Max Fiser on Soviet aesthetics in The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism). It 
goes without saying that I do not assume that all aestheticians of the Western world 
share this prejudice about aesthetic research in my country. 

In the first five years after the October Revolution aesthetic research took on an active 
character in the Soviet Union in the context of the necessity to create a new art for the 
people. The development of aesthetics during these and the following years followed the 
solid fundamental principles of the materialist tradition of Russian aesthetics of the nine- 
teenth century—e.g. the works of V. Belinski, N. Chernishevski, A. Dobroljubov and, 
in the Ukraine, L Franko and others. The works of K. Marx, F. Engels, V. I. Lenin, 
G. V. Plekhanov and A. V. Lunacharski in the field of philosophy, aesthetics and art 
criticism played a prominent part in establishing Soviet aesthetics. The works of Franz 
Mering and Paul Lafarg had a particular influence in spreading the ideas of Marxist 
aesthetics in the Soviet Union. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that contemporary Soviet scientific aesthetics 
pays no attention to the philosophical and aesthetic heritage of pre-Marxist thinkers. All 
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that is best in the works of Aristotle, Hegel, Shaftesbury and Burke is carefully investi- 
gated and taken advantage of by Soviet aestheticians. I would like to mention the work 
of just one such, Professor M. F. Ovsjannikov, who holds the Chair of Aesthetics in 
Moscow University and works on the history of the development of Western European 
aesthetic thought. (The first part of his comprehensive work was published at the begin- 
ning of this year.) Soviet aesthetics is not isolated from the aesthetic thought of the rest 
of the world. Aristotle’s Poetics, Hegel’s Lectures on Aesthetics, Schiller’s Letters on the 
Aesthetic Education of Man, Kant’s writings and others are issued and re-issued in great 
quantities in the Soviet Union. Works of contemporary authors of capitalist countries 
on philosophy and aesthetics are translated and published in Russian, such as A History 
of Aesthetics by Gilbert and Kuhn. 

The last few years have been especially fruitful in the development of Soviet aesthetics. 
A whole series of books on the general history of aesthetics and on special topics have 
appeared; many textbooks and books on particular problems in aesthetics have been 
published. 

What kind of questions interest the Soviet aesthetician? How original are the ideas and 
attitudes expressed in his works? After discussions with a number of Western aestheti- 
cians during the sth International Congress of Aesthetics in Amsterdam, a few months 
ago, I gained the impression that they have a rather one-sided view of Soviet aesthetics, 
of the range of interests involved and in particular of Social Realism. Some of them 
assume that Soviet aesthetics is limited to solving questions on how the idea of Com- 
munism should be expressed in creative art and what its ideological tendency should be. 

I do not deny that this is one of the main problems studied in our aesthetic science. 
And we are strongly convinced that this isnot a weakness but the strength of our position. 
It is the sincere conviction of our writers, dramatists and artists that a genuine production 
of art must embody progressive ideas, and this consideration does not allow them to 
present their public with immoral or unhealthy works corrupting to sensitivity and 
aesthetic taste. Our art is free of pornography, for instance, but does not, of course, eschew 
problems of love and sex. And this is not a result of government prohibitions but of 
prohibitions within the conscience of our writers. Much is written in Russia about happy 
and unhappy love, passion and jealousy, family life and divorce; but all this is done 
without undue insistence on physiological details. Our artists do not forget the words of 
Chekhov, that one can give the description of the births of Natasha Rostov’s children 
(in War and Peace by Tolstoy) to children to read. 

Our critics often write that Social Realism demands ideological orthodoxy and an 
expression of the Party point of view in every painting of landscape or still life and every 
line of lyrical verse. This is nonsense of course. V. I. Lenin wrote that the easiest way to 
discredit an idea is to carry it to absurdity. This is what our critics are doing by intention- 
ally vulgarizing the question of ideals in art. 

With regard to the opinion that ideology is somehow incompatible with art or weakens 
the aesthetic value of a creation of art I must point out that this is a controversy of old 
standing between us and our Western colleagues. However, controversy among aestheti- 
cians always stimulates the practitioner of art! I think aestheticians must work not for the 
sake of aesthetics as divorced from life but in the name of developing art, for the sake of 
educating a wide and good public aesthetic demand and affirming the value of beauty in 
human society. If this is so, then dispute as to what art should be is decided by the de- 
velopment of the very art we argue about and its practice in fact. We are strongly con- 
vinced that Dickens’s zealous and passionate defence of the ideals of personal goodness 
and social justice in his books, and consequently for his readers, is worth more than all 
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the mass of entertainment literature destitute of ideals, the mountainous seas of which we 
see swamping the book markets of capitalist countries, The creative ideals that Dickens 
upheld in no way hindered his reaching the heights of artistic perfection. 

Without true ideals there is no truth in art, without truth it is difficult to achieve the 
highest artistic perfection. Shakespeare says in his fourteenth sonnet “Truth and beauty 
shall together thrive . . .’. Truth in art promotes the creation of the beautiful in art. OF 
course our aestheticians do not uphold the view that truth alone is sufficient to make a 
work of art complete and perfect from an aesthetic point of view. No one would uphold 
such foolishness, We are convinced, however, that truth in art furthers aesthetic perfec- 
tion while untruth on the other hand harms it. It may be said that the ancient Greeks 
represented false or non-existent gods but nevertheless produced masterpieces. This is 
so, but will anyone deny that their gods are primarily a superb reflection of a living 
human reality? The demand that art should embody ideals may not seem very original 
or new to the reader. He is right—this is a relatively old idea in aesthetics, but none the 
less a good one. 

In Soviet aesthetics, particularly in recent years, much attention has been given to the 
subject of education. This is a result of elevating the aesthetic taste of the general public 
and improving the educational system. In connexion with this, the following questions 
arise: Can an aesthetic education be limited to art alone? If not, then what other ways and 
means for the aesthetic education of the people exist? What arts are suitable to be active 
factors in a comprehensive development of personality? What has to be done in order 
to bring the best works of art in the world literally to each person? How can we awake 
in man the ability to produce the beautiful himself and not only to accept it passively? 
I am pleased to note that many of these problems have presented themselves also to the 
aestheticians of Great Britain, for instance in the works of Herbert Read. 

In investigating the above questions Soviet aestheticians set to work on a practical 
basis, making use of research into the facts. So, for instance, in order to determine the 
character of the aesthetic taste of the Soviet people we circulate questionnaires, collect 
material as to what they read and how much, what kind of films and shows they prefer, 
and so on. We study carefully the notes made, in books specially provided for the purpose, 
by visitors to museums and picture galleries. Thus we arrive at a more or less complete 
picture of what our people accept in art and what they reject. Much interesting material 
is also gathered from group discussions of various books and films. A writer goes for 
instance to a factory or a collective farm and talks to those who have read his book. He 
tells them how he wrote the book, while the readers in their turn openly discuss what 
they thought good or bad in it. Such reader-conferences give much interesting material 
for scientific generalizations. 

Closely connected with the problem of aesthetic education is the question of the general 
role of art in society. This question has always been important in Russian aesthetics since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Soviet aestheticians are not so much interested 
in investigating the part art has played in the life of men in the past as the place art 
occupies in the community today and in perspectives of development for the future. I 
will mention only a book by A. G. Egorov, Art and Social Life. 

We have not, of course, remained deaf to the controversies which have spread all over 
the world concerning the fate of art in this scientific age. As Guido Kallodjero expressed 
it at the 4th International Congress: ‘Is it possible that the lame Hephaestus will banish 
the gay Dionysus?” Arguments between poets and physicists whether art is ‘to be or not 
to be’ (which will conquer, art or technology?) have not been carried to extremes in 
Russia. There have not been as a rule any such suggestions in Russia as that art faces 
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unavoidable death in a technological age, or that traditional art will be replaced by indus- 
trial art, or the artist by the designer. The famous Soviet poet Maxim Rilski wrote that 
men must not forget how to love the nightingale’s song in this epoch of cosmic rockets. 
However, the aesthetic significance and value of music produced by electronic machines 
is being hotly discussed at the present time in Russia. With regard to the future of art 
we do not share the pessimism of those who foresee a gloomy end. Man will hardly 
want to deprive himself of the irreplaceable pleasure which he derives from art and its 
creation. 

To answer the problems surrounding artistic activity Soviet aestheticians have given 
and still give much attention to working out a system of aesthetic categories. In our 
aesthetic literature various definitions and interpretations by aestheticians of such cate- 
gories as the beautiful, the sublime, the comic, the tragic, the relation between content 
amd form, etc., have been subjected to very detailed reassessment. It is impossible to 
enlarge on this work here but I think the works of Y. Borev, A. Rasumni, L. Stolovitch 
in this field would prove interesting to Western aestheticians. 

Discussions of these questions have often led to heated philosophical arguments. There 
have been many discussions in our philosophical publications about the subjective and 
objective moments in the process of knowledge and their mutual interaction in our under- 
standing and appreciation of the beautiful. What has been said before on this subject, by 
Hegel for instance, no longer satisfies us today. For those interested in these questions I 
would recommend the discussion articles in Questions of Philosophy of the years 1962-63. 

Soviet aestheticians have produced many interesting and original theories regarding 
the categories of the comic and tragic. It is sometimes said that the tragic is discarded in 
Soviet art; that tragic subjects are inevitably tabu, and if our art portrays death it is 
always met with a smile and a revolutionary slogan. The works of Soviet aestheticians 
prove (and in our art this is confirmed by the facts) that tragic conflict cannot be wiped 
out of human life or human emotions. A. Dovszenko, the Russian film director, has said 
beautiful words concerning this (unfortunately I have not the original at hand and have 
` to quote from memory); ‘in the future, however beautiful life might be, if I shall hear 
of the death of my son, who has died during a flight into the cosmos, I shall still weep, 
and cover my face in my hands, that my weeping should not silence the nightingale who 
sings in the tree under which lovers kiss’. The genre of tragedy will never disappear from 
the arsenal of world art. But in a classless society the social basis for situations giving rise 
to tragic conflict is certainly restricted. 

To arrive at a correct understanding of aesthetics and a more determinate understanding 
of what is beautiful the views of the people and an analysis of the nature of aesthetic taste 
are of great importance, In connexion with this Soviet aestheticians lay great stress on the 
analysis of the character of aesthetic feelings in man, and on the investigation of their 
origin, and the determination of those conditions which influence their formulation. 
I am convinced that Soviet aestheticians have done much towards discovering the socio- 
logical process of derivation and formation of aesthetic feelings in man. In order to 
illuminate this problem Soviet aestheticians have approached it from a different point of 
view than, for instance, representatives of the so-called Theory of Play. The key to the 
explanation of the emergence and development of aesthetic feelings in man lies in his 
serious productive activity, his toil, which is directed towards reorganizing nature. This 
approach to the problem has proved most fruitful. Of course the development of aesthetic 
feelings in man, who lives in a ready-formed society, is very much influenced by other 
factors, such as his social standing, education, traditions, general psychology, etc., and 
it is impossible to explain the origin of aesthetic feelings in a person completely by refer- 
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E P occupation. I do not know of anyone who has experimented successfully in 
is fie 

Soviet aesthetics operate along these lines of research, and in terms of certain categories 
which have not been followed in the past and are not being followed by any aestheticians 
in capitalist countries at present. (I do not have Marxist aestheticians in capitalist countries 
in mind.) Concepts which entered aesthetics with the appearance of Marxism are: 
‘Communist ideology of art’, ‘class characteristic of art’, ‘the methods of social realism 
in art’, ‘the national form and socialist content’ and a number of others. Our opponents 
love to repeat that these concepts have no meaning and have only been invented in order 
to keep the development of Soviet art under control. This is not in accordance with 
reality. All these concepts have underlying concrete application, through their use 
practice and development in our art is theoretically generalized. This is a fact, just as it 
is a fact that our art exists, and to reproach us for making use of such categories and forms 
is as senseless as to reproach us with not writing with quills but fountain-pens. 

In this short essay I cannot deal in detail with all the problems interesting our aestheti- 
cians. I would very much like to show some of their work in investigating the inner 
structure of works of art, discussing that which makes for unity of form and content in 
art, on the theory of method and style and on the problems of the synthesis of the arts. 
This latter problem, i.e. the syntheses of various forms of art in the future, the interactions 
of the cinema, literature and the theatre on each other, evokes the liveliest interest in our 
aestheticians and artists. One can find interesting material in this field in the journal, 
Questions of Literature, 1964. 1 am sure that both philosophers and art connoisseurs could 
find a new point from which to enlarge their understanding of artistic method, style and 
direction in the works of our aestheticians. 

Much work is carried out in Russia on the history of aesthetics. I have already men- 
tioned this. I remember that Thomas Munro said in his lecture to the sth International 
Congress that contemporary aesthetic research takes very little account of aesthetics in 
Eastern. countries. This reproach has little application to us. In our country every year 
brings more and more works on aesthetic ideas in India, China and the countries of the 
Near East. Even one of our textbooks, Foundations of Marxist-Leninist Aesthetics, published 
in Moscow, contains a large section on the history of the study of aesthetics in Eastern 
countries. 

I am voicing in this essay my personal opinion about the problems which we try to 
solve in our aesthetics. This is not an official document. But the reader may nevertheless 
form the opinion that we are mainly working on the sociological aspect of aesthetics, as 
it were. If this is so then mea culpa, This sketch is written by one who is first and foremost 
interested in the sociological side of aesthetics and who simply knows less about the 
achievements of our aestheticians in the field of what you call epistemological research 
in aesthetics, or in the field of the psychology of artistic creation. Our aestheticians also 
apply themselves to the study of these problems and I can mention the works of A. Belik, 
L. Stolovich, N. Dmitrieva, etc., n support of this point. I have not room here to enumer- 
ate even their most important works. 

There are of course deficiencies in the development of our aesthetics. Not all prob- 
lems are allocated the same degree of importance but naturally I want to tell of our 
achievements first. 

Sometimes I am asked whether different movements in aesthetics exist in my country. 
Movements which have a different ideological colouring do not exist, because we are all 
followers of one ideology—Marxist/Leninist. However, the consequent unity of theo- 
retical principles is no obstacle to disputes and discussions or expressions of different 
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points of view. Among the aestheticians, philosophers and art connoisseurs of our 
country many discussions have arisen which have caught the imagination of scholars all 
over the world. Discussions have been held both orally and in print on the status of 
aesthetics as a possible science, and particularly on the relationship between traditional 
and technological aesthetics, of aesthetic education, realism in art, etc. These discussions 
and many controversial points of view are aired constantly, and have been used to in- 
form our scientific research. ; 

Finally a few words on the lines of our aesthetical research. While in England I have 
become convinced that for many philosophers and aestheticians it has come as a surprise 
that in our country there are special research institutes for the study of the humanities, 
particularly Institutes of Philosophy. These Institutes are as a rule parts of Academies of 
Science. They are situated in Moscow, Kiev (Ukraine), Minsk (White Russia), Tiflis 
(Georgia), Ervan (Armenia), Tashkent (Usbekistan), Alma-Ata (Kasachstan) and a 
number of other republics. In almost all these Institutes there are departments of aesthe- 
tics. They are for research workers only, not for students, and their aim is to work on 
scientific research projects in different fields of philosophy. Scholars in these Institutes 
can lecture if they wish but their main activity is in research. Each research worker is 
given a plan of work, sometimes an individual scheme, sometimes a group plan. The 
volume of work during the year is planned to make it possible for him to study litera- 
ture, collect material, travel, etc., if necessary abroad; all this is paid for by the govern- 
ment. These Institutes are also equipped with secretariats, bibliographical reference assis- 
tants, translators, typing facilities, etc. Each research worker receives a salary according 
to his position. The scale of payment is nearly the same as that of university lecturers. 

Every Institute has its council on which the leading scholars sit. One of the functions 
of the council is to conduct discussions of the philosophical issues arising and to evaluate 
and publish prepared manuscripts. It is very useful to the author of a given manuscript to 
have the opinion and advice of the council. In the department of aesthetics there might be 
between 5 and 10 people, sometimes even more. Every noteworthy work produced by 
the department is published. The author of published work does not receive remunera- 
tion for work carried out within the above-mentioned plan, but work published outside 
the plan usually receives an honorarium. 

_ In the Soviet Union there exist special chairs in aesthetics at Moscow, Leningrad and 

Kiev. In other universities aesthetic studies come within the department of Philosophy. 
The Institute of Theory and History of Art (Moscow), the Academy of Art, the new 
- Institute of the Aesthetics of Technology (for the Theory of Industrial Design) and 
others also carry out research in aesthetics. So much attention given to aesthetics is ex- 
plained by the fact every student has to take a course in aesthetics regardless of his line of 
study. The course for students of the humanities is naturally more comprehensive than 
that which a student of technology has to follow. There is such a great demand for lec- 
turers in aesthetics that we cannot keep pace with it. This is of course a good sign since 
it shows clearly the leaning towards aesthetics in people and their inclination to the 
beautiful. This inclination is encouraged in every respect. The thought of antiquity as to 
the ultimate unity of aesthetics and ethics, and the ennobling influence of the beautiful 
in life is honoured by us as TRUTH. 
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For the practical aesthetics of Oriental standing book in 1963 with Michael 
art Lund Humphries produced the out- Bullock’s translation of Roger Goeppet’s 
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The Essence of Chinese Painting. By ‘prac- 
tical aesthetics’ I mean provision of a 
conceptual framework within which 
approach to an understanding of this art 
can be fruitful and guidance to the sorts 
of mental sets appropriate to its apprecia- 
tion. I have not found a more satisfactory 
introduction to Chinese painting than this. 

A welcomecomprehensivenessisaimed at 
in the collective volume Chinese Art, 
sumptuously produced by Oldbourne 
Press. In this survey of Asiatic graphic arts 
Roger Goepper collaborates with Werner 
Speiser and Jean Fribourg to produce a 
work of importance. 

From the same publishers comes the 
second volume of The Seligman Collection 
of Oriental Art. Published on behalf of the 
Arts Council this volume, by John Ayers, 
Assistant Keeper of the Department of 
Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is devoted to Chinese and Korean 
Pottery and Porcelain. pp.148. 80 illus. 8 gns. 

Prentice-Hall, in conjunction with 
Tuttle, Tokyo, offer two works on 
Japanese art by H. Munsterberg: The 
Ceramic Art of Japan, at £5, and an illus- 
trated history, The Arts of Japan at 248. 

And there is an excellent survey of 
Early Japanese Art by Edward Kidder 
(Thames & Hudson). This book has plates 
of fine quality which cannot be paralleled 
elsewhere. 

In Australian art the interesting collec- 
tive work issued by Ure Smith of Sydney 
and distributed in the U.K. by Collier- 
Macmillan is reviewed later in this Journal 
by Sheila Dawson. Attention must be 
drawn, too, to the sumptuous volume by 
Thames & Hudson devoted to Wilham 
Dobell, the doyen of contemporary 
Australian painters, of whom it has been 
said: ‘For reasons not connected with his 
popular success, Dobell has a unique place 
among Australian artists, 95 per cent of 
other Australian artists acknowledge his 
work as good, and the best of it as pos- 
sibly great.’ This is a worthy monograph. 
The text by J. Gleeson is competent and 


thorough and the 150 illustrations, 32 in 
colour, give an adequate impression of 
the artist’s oeuvre for those who have little 
chance to make direct contact with it. 
The foregoing quotation is taken from 
John Hetherington’s Australian Painters, 
published by Angus & Robertson, pp. 240. 
36s. This book consists of thumbnail bio- 
graphical profiles of forty living Australian 
artists, which appeared. between Novem- 
ber 196r and November 1962 in the 
Literary Supplement of the Melbourne 
periodical The Age. They are lively, sym- 
pathetic, sometimes penetrating sketches 
with no pretentions to art critiasm and 
represent a high level of journalism. But to 
an English public many of the subjects 
will mevitably be no more than names. 

On Italian art the outstanding book is 
Michael Levey’s catalogue Later Italian 
Pictures in the Royal Collection, Phaidon 
Press. 75s. Batsford’s have also produced an 
interesting popular work, Renaissance 
Sculpture, by H. Busch and B. Lohse. 
pp. 250. 236 illus. 63s. 

The Oxford University Press have pro- 
duced a scholarly and beautifully Ius- 
trated study of The Nazarenes by Keith 
Andrews and a fine illustrated Catalogue 
of Architectural Drawings of the 18th and 
19th Centuries in the Library of Worcester 
College, Oxford, by H. M. Colvin. 

On periods and styles the following may 
be noted: A new translation by Ulrich 
Weisstein of Wolgang Kayser’s The 
Grotesque in Art and Literature. Indiana 
U.P. London: O.U.P. pp. 224. 408. 

D. B. Rowland’s Mannerism, Style and 
Mood. (Reviewed later in this number.) 

E. Roditi’s translation of R. Schmutz- 
ler’s Art Nouveau. pp. 322. 8 gns. Thames & 
Hudson. In this book Schmutzler makes 
out a convincing case for recognizing a 
distinct calligraphic style of fin-de-siècle art 
manifested in such diverse artists as Gaudi 
and Bearsley and running parallel and in 
some respects counter to the trends more 
familiarly indicated by the term ‘modern 
art’. 
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Germain Bazin’s Baroque and Rococo. 
Thames & Hudson. The World of Art 
“Library. pp- 288. 358. Germain Bazin, who 
has been since 1950 Conservateur-en-Chef 
of the Louvre, combines broad scholarship 
with a fine sensibility and clarity of ex- 
pression. His book is divided into chapters 
each devoted to a particular country 
covering the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, It is perceptive and often sug- 
gestive of new ideas and attitudes. This 
is the fifth book by Bazin which the 
same publishers have brought out in 
English translation. An earlier one, The 
Loom of Art, was reviewed in a previous 
number of this journal. 

Other additions to the World of Art 
series are: 

Greek Art by John Boardman; Roman 
Art and Architecture by Mortimer Wheeler; 
Early Medieval Art by John Beckwith; 
Modern Sculpture by Herbert Read; and a 
Concise History of English Painting by 
W. M. Gaunt. Most interesting, perhaps, 
is John Beckwith’s book on Medieval 
Art, which combines scholarship with 
readability. Within the limits of space it 
fills a much needed gap on the Ottonian 
period and it has enlightening and sugges- 
tive views on the influences which con- 
tributed to the emergence of the Roman- 
esque style as seen at Moissac and Souillac. 

The smaller but -valuable series of 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, The Contact 
History of Art, has also made additions. 
We note in particular Seventeenth Century 
Painting by R. Cogniat and Eighteenth 
Century Painting by V. Photiades. Though 
the text in these volumes is brief, it is 
usually well studied and competent. The 
illustrations are carefully planned and 
anyone who must familiarize himself 
rapidly with a style or period through the 
medium of illustrations cannot do better 
than lay out 12s. 6d. on one of these 
volumes. From the same publishers also 
comes an excellent collection of Italian 
Drawings from the 15th to the 18th Century, 
edited by Winslow Ames. 


Meruusgn’s delightful series of small illus- 
trated volumes ‘Movements inWorld Art’ 
deserves special mention. Each volume 
contains 24 plates in colour and a 14~page 
introduction. A feature which could use- 
fully be adopted by other series of the same 
sort is the unusually full and informative 
description of each illustration. There 
are available: Byzantine Mosaics by Hein- 
rich Neumayer. Medieval Stained Glass by 
Heribert Hutter. Korean Painting by Alfred 
Janata. These were published in 1963 by 
Verlag Briider Rosenbaum, Vienna, ‘and 
have been translated, printed in Austria. 
At 7s. 6d, they are a bargain. The illustra- 
tions are of a high quality and as handy 
works of reference, to refresh the memory 
of things seen, they are invaluable. 


Treasures of Ancient America. By s. K. 
LOTHROP. “Treasures of the World’ series. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. Created by 
Skira. 1964. pp. xiv+ 229. 145 illus., 
including 85 in full colour. 99s. 


TEE art of pre-Spanish America has a 
particular interest not only for comparative 
sociology but also for general aesthetics, 
since to the best of knowledge and belief 
it was worked out in its ramifications and 
development without contact or infiltra- 
tion from the Western hemisphere or 
indeed from other cultural centres of 
dissemination. Theories of the growth, 

maturation and decay of forms, theories of 
iconographical types, of intrinsic con- 
nexions between visual forms and affective 
significance, can all be checked against this 
art without the disturbing necessity of 
making allowance for possible but un- 
verifiable influences. 

This survey, by Dr. S. K. Lothrop of the 
Institute of Andean Research, is the most 
comprehensive that has yet been published. 
It covers a period of roughly 1000 B.C. 
to A.D. 1500 and embraces the civilizations 
of the Aztecs and Mayas, the cultures of 
Central America and the Northern Andes, 
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and the successive cultures of pre~Colum- 
bian Peru and Bolivia. The purpose of the 
volume is ‘to describe and picture the 
outstanding arts and crafts of aboriginal 
(not, of course, to be understood in the 
sense of “primitive”) America which 
flourished within the area of highest 
cultural development.’ It is not a history 
of art but a ‘presentation of outstanding 
objects now in museums and private 
collections’, As such it is the most satisfying 
of all that are available, though it does of 
course—and this is the criterion of the 
success of any such volume—whet the 
appetite inevitably for more. The illus- 
trations are superbly done and include 
many which have not before appeared in 
book form. They are adequately inter- 
preted by Dr. Lothrop’s commentary, 
which combines scholarship with read- 
ability. 


Larousse Encyclopedia of Renaissance and 
Baroque Art. General Editor: RENÉ 
guyGHE, Paul Hamlyn. pp. 444. Over 
1,000 illustrations, 45 in colour. 4 gns. 


ALTHOUGH PROFRSSING to be an encyclo- 
pedia, this book is in fact a potted history 
or guidebook for the five centuries from 
the close of the Middle Ages to the 
Napoleonic era. Historical summaries 
under countries and heads are given for 
each century. The four periods—End of 
the Middle Ages; Italian Renaissance; 
Later Renaissance; Baroque—are then 
covered by essays from the hands of 
scholars who include Marcel Brion, Ger- 
main Bazin and Charles Sterling of the 
Louvre; Rodolfo Palluchini, Professor of 
the History of Art, Bologna; Professor 
Aznar of Madrid, and others. The essays 
are on the whole carefully written by 
persons expert in their subject and reason- 
ably considerate of the needs and interests 
of the non-expert reader. René Huyghe 
prefaces each chapter by a general survey. 
The main idea of the book is to present 
art not as an isolated phenomenon but ‘as 
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one essential element of the continuous 
development of mankind, to show how it 
is affected by, and affects, the thinking, 
attitudes and way of life of a particular 
period and place’. The book is well in- 
dexed and a useful handbook or introduc- 
tion both for the student and for the lay- 
man. The colour illustrations are bad. 
Those in black and white, usually smaller 
and several to a page, are generally docu- 
mented as to date and location but 
unfortunately lack indications of dimen- 


sions. 


Art Treasures of the World. By Paul Ham- 
lyn. pp. 287. Over 500 reproductions, 
of which more than half are in full 
colour. 5 gns. 


Tas Boox differs from others of its kind 
only in the lavishness of its presentation. 
An illustrated history of world art, cover- 
ing painting, sculpture, architecture and 
ornament, must obviously be highly 
selective. We are not let into the secret 
of the method of selection and the author 
is not announced. The text is painstaking 
though and courageously tackles a task 
at which a whole team of experts might 
well blench. If many of the generalizations 
are hair-raising, many of the affirmations 
debatable and many of the compressions 
and omissions puzzling, one may attribute 
it to the nature of the task which perhaps 
should not have been imposed. The book 
concludes with brief critical ‘biographies’ 
of 216 artists: Willam Zorach finds a place 
but Zadkine does not. Paul Nash is in- 
cluded but Ben Nicholson and Francis 
Bacon are omitted, William Lehmbruck 
makes the grade but Despiau does not— 
and so on. The production is distressingly 
slapdash. The colours distort the originals 
to vulgarity and many of the photographs 
leave much to be desired. One might at 
least expect indications of size and location 
with the illustrations and why dates are 
sometimes given and sometimes omitted 
passes comprehension. 
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Giovanni Bellini’s St. Francis in the Frick 
Collection. By MiLLARD MEISS. Princeton 
University Press. 1964. pp. 50. 51 plates 
and 3 colour plates. 68s. 


Tus sTUDY of Bellini’s masterpiece, des- 
ctibed as one of the most beautiful Italian 
paintings of the fifteenth century, is 
exemplary of what a monograph should 
be. Written with penetrating insight and 
assured but not superfluous scholarship, it 
is exciting for the general reader and 


authoritative for the professional art | 


historian, combining the double appeal 
with an all too rare felicity. Dissatisfied 
with Berenson’s facile understanding of 
the picture as pure landscape, the author 
discusses it for what it is: ‘one of the most 
moving portrayals of religious rapture in 
Christian art’. The formal qualities of the 
picture, and in particular the play of 
luminosity, are related to the depiction of 
the theme. The author is Professor of 
the History of Art at the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton and we are 
told in the blurb that he is at present en- 
gaged in a study of French manuscript 
illumination, which will be published in 
several volumes, and in the preparation of 
the Pelican History of Italian Quattro- 
cento Painting. From the present sample 
of his work he is eminently qualified for 
both tasks. 


Sir John Rothenstein and M. Butlin’s 


fine Turner satisfies a long-felt need and is- 


likely to prove definitive. It is published 
by Heinemann at 6 gns. Other tributes to 
individual artists are: J. H. Stubblebine’s 
Guido Da Siena (the ‘all but mythical’ 
founder of the Sienese School). Princeton 
U.P. (London: O.U.P.). £6; Monroe 
Wheeler, The Last Works of Henri Matisse. 
W. H Allen, 36s.; and Jean Casson, Braque. 
Fontana Bks. Collins. ss. 

In architecture we would mention 
S. M. Nagy, Carlos Rand Villaneuva and 
the Architecture of Venezuela. Tiranti. 90s.; 


and H. and F. Mobins, Mediaeval Churches 
in Germany. Collets. 80s. 


Esthétique de la Peinture figurative. By HEGEL, 
Selection and Introduction by BERNARD 
TEYSSEDRE, Lettres et propos sur Part. By 
NICOLAS POUSSIN. Selection and Intro- 
duction by ANTHONY BLUNT. D’Eugene 
Delacroix au néo-impressionnisme. By 
PAUL SIGNAC. Introduction and Notes by 
FRANCOISE CACHIN. Collection Miroirs de 
l'Art. Hermann. Paris. 1964. U.K. dis- 
tributors Hermann (Publishers) Led., 
3 Park Drive, Huddersfield. 7s. 6d. each 


volume. 


Tus COLLECTION, planned under the direc- 
torship of Pierre Berés and André Chastel, 
offers a well-chosen list of source books in 
the theory and history of art. Each volume 
is presented with an Introduction and 
brief notes, biographical summaries and 
a bibliography. The production is good 
and the price is reasonable. 

The publishers announce an interesting 
list of works to appear in this series, in- 
cluding, for example, Apollinaire, Les 
peines cubistes; Bosse, Le Peintre converti 
aux régles de son art, Delacroix, Diction- 
naire des Beaux-Ans; M. Denis, Du sym- 
bolisme au classicisme ; Fénéon, Critiques d'art; 
Viollet-le-Duc, Architecture et Style; Zola, 
Mes haines, and some other more accessible 
titles. 

The volume of mece is based on the 
Vorlesungen uber die Aesthetik delivered 
1827-30 and published posthumously by 
H. G. Hotho in 1836-38 as volumes 10-12 
of the Collected Works, from the lecture 
notes of students. The present selections 
are from the French translation by S. 
Jankélévitch published ın 1944. M. Yeys~ 
sèdre explains that his purpose was to 
extract from the larger work Hegel’s 
comments on figurative art and painting 
in particular since this aspect of his thought 
has tended to be submerged in the literary 
aesthetics and has not received the atten- 
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tion it deserves. He concludes his admirable 
Introduction with the words: ‘To follow 
step by step these Hegelian comments at 
a time when the conception of painting 
as a “figurative art” is called into question 
is to comprehend better a tradition which 
has for so long regarded “objective repre- 
sentation” as essential, and by the same 
token to glimpse in ‘what measure and 
under what form a “non- tive” art 
can be conceived. . . . Hegel himself fore- 
saw its supersession when he invoked that 
“magic of colouring” which leads to a 
visual music and renders the object repre- 
sented a matter of indifference. One need 
only substitute for “indifferent” the word 
“superfluous” to arrive at “abstract art”? 

Those who read French more fluently 
than German will find this volume a 
particularly useful possession as neither 
Bosanquet’s translation of Hegel’s Intro- 
duction, published in 1886, nor the full 
four-volume translation of 1920 by 
F. P. B. Osmaston is easily obtainable out- 
side the larger libraries. 

Although Poussin did not write the book 
which he planned on the art of painting, 
his letters contain what Raymond Bayer 
has called ‘une sorte d’esthétique in nuce 
trés importante’. He stands out for the con- 
sistency with which he applied to the 
non-literary arts the doctrines and pre- 
conceptions of the Enlightenment. He said 
of himself: ‘Mon naturel me contraint de 
chercher et aimer les choses ordonées, 
fuyant la confusion, qui m’est aussi con- 
traire et ennemie comme est la lumière des 
obscures ténèbres.’ His doctrine of ‘modes’, 
later popularized by Charles le Brun and 
André Pélibien, was to influence Seurat’s 
theories of expression. 

This selection from the letters and the 
commentaries on painting preserved by 
Bellori, Félibien and others represents both 
an interesting human document and a 
yaluable source-book of neo-classic ideas 
in relation to the visual arts. 


William,Innes Homer begins the Intro- 


G 


duction to his new study Seurat and the 
Science of Painting (Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Press, 1964) with the words: 
‘This study was undertaken as a result of 
the writer’s desire to re-evaluate the book 
that has served to the prrsent day as the 
primary source of information about the 
theory and practice of Neo-Impression- 
ism: Paul Signac’s D’Eugéne Delacroix au 
néo-impressionisme (Paris, 1899).’ But al- 
though it can no longer be accepted as the 
definitive historical account of Post- 
Impressionism, Signac’s book remains of 
outstanding importance as an historical 
document. It was in effect a manifesto 
under the guise of an objective record. 
‘Livre de partisan, paru une dizaine 
d’années après la naissance du mouvement, 
ayant encore la valeur d’un manifeste et 
un pea déja celle d’un bilan historique, ce 
fut aussi un livre essentiel pour le généra- 
tion du tournant du siècle, qui allait créer 
la peinture moderne. Son intérét déborde 
la portée unique du mouvement néo- 
impressioniste dont il tire son inspiration: 
dans les années décisives du XXe siècle, son 
rôle, pour des raisons souvent extérieures 
au propos immédide at Signac, a été con- 
siderable.’ 


Art and Scholasticism and The Frontiers of 
Poetry. By JACQUES MARITAIN. New trans- 
lation by joszrx# w. Evans. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. London: W. H. Allen. ras. 


paperback. 


Tus NEW translation by Joseph Evans of 
Notre Dame, Indiana, is made from the 
third and final edition of Art et Scolastique 
(1935) and the essay on “The Frontiers of 
Poetry’, which was added in the second 
(1927) edition of Art et Scolastique, is now 
newly translated from the revised version 
in Frontières de la poésie et autre essais (1935). 
Of the four Appendices two are new to this 
edition, viz. ‘The “Triomphe de Saint 
Thomas” at the Theatre’ and ‘Apropos an 
Article by Montgomery Belgion’. 
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Actor and Architect. Edited by STEPHEN 
josepa. Manchester U.P. 1964. pp. 118. 
255. 


Tuis BOOK is a record of the talks given at 
a conference organized in 1962 by the 
Department of Drama of the University 
of Manchester, its theme being the ex- 
ploration of issues concerned with the 
building of new theatres. In addition to 
several directors, a scene-designer, and a 
critic, the contributors included no less 
than three architects with experience of 
designing theatres and the world’s leading 
scholar of theatre architecture. One might, 
therefore, have expected a good deal of 
detailed analysis of the pros and cons of 
various types of new theatres, linked with 
the problems tackled in specific produc- 
tions. Such analysis would be of the 
greatest interest at the present time, when 
the theatre is breaking through into a new 
world through the work of such imagina- 
tive dramatists as Samuel Beckett, Harold 
Pinter and James Saunders—not to men- 
tion the late Berthold Brecht, whose 
achievements as writer and director have 
still not been fully absorbed in Britain, or 
the extraordinarily creative writer-direc- 
tor-actor teams responsible for theatrical 
events like Oh What a Lovely War and 
Marat-Sade. But the talks recorded in the 
book remain for the most part at a rather 
generalized and theoretical level, ignoring 
the great theatrical events of recent years— 
which in fact took place in theatres with 


old-fashioned picture-frame stages—faute 
de mieux, no doubt. 

It is sad that the one London public 
professional theatre with an advanced 
design—the Mermaid, with its open-end 
stage—has been run without much 
imagination, and so has played a very 
minor role in the revolution in theatre in 
recent years. But the fact that the really 
important new things have happened in 
old-fashioned theatres in no way detracts 
from the necessity of a thorough re- 
examination of the shape a theatre ought 
to take in the second half of the twentieth 
century. This indeed is vital, not so much 
for aesthetic reasons as for economic and 
sociological ones; and these questions are 
discussed by a number of the people who 
spoke at the conference. 

The crux of the problem is contained in 
two figures. Five hundred theatres have 
closed in Great Britain since the end of the 
last war, and less than ten new ones have 
been built. Television has had a lot to do 
with this; but it must be remembered that 
television has had no such damaging effect 
on reading: this has in fact expanded a 
great deal, and the dramatization of a book 
on television leads to a greatly increased 
demand for it in libraries and bookshops. 
Millions of people enjoy serious plays on 
television—even Pinter, even Elektra in 
Greek; but the proportion of the popula- 
tion which sees plays ‘live’ in the theatre 
is infinitesimal. This is bad for audiences, 
bad for actors, bad for writers, bad for 
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directors: all of them need the experience 
of collective participation -which is unique 
to the live theatre. 

Part of the answer is to be found in the 
setting up of municipal theatres, ade- 
quately subsidized by local authorities and 
the State: where these exist, as in Germany, 
Holland and France, theatre-going is a 
normal activity for considerable numbers 
of people, and is by no means confined to 
the middle classes. But in Britain even a 
well-run municipal theatre has great dif 
ficulty in attracting audiences, The real 
trouble—as Tyrone Guthrie makes very 
clear in his witty talk entitled “Theatre in 
Minneapolis’—is that our playhouses con- 
tain too much empty space. Only those 
who can afford to buy the expensive seats 
near the front can achieve the intimate 
contact with live actors that they have 
learned to expect from experience with 
film and television. (As he says: “We want 
to get close and see what is going on.’) 
This intimacy can be achieved in three 
different ways: by the open-end stage (as 
atthe Mermaid), by the stage with 
audience around three sides, and by 
theatre-in-the-round. Stephen Joseph, edi- 
tor of the book, prefers theatre-in-the- 
round. Tyrone Guthrie, in planning the 
theatre he directs in Minneapolis, has opted 
for a stage with an audience on three 
sides, with a back wall which is non~ 
representational but has openings which 
can be used as windows, balconies and so 
on. 

This latter shape is clearly admirable for 
the purposes for which Tyrone Guthrie 
intends to use it. But one of the most 
striking features of the theatre today is the 
way in which the demands made on theatre 
buildings change; in fact within ten years 
it is normal to find them being used in 
ways which were never anticipated. The 
Royal Festival Hall, for example, was 
converted summer after summer into a 
picture-frame theatre—a rather unsatis- 
factory one—so that it could accommo- 
date the Festival Ballet. 


What we really need today are flexible 
theatres; and an important lead was given 
by the new Questors Theatre in Ealing, 
which can be converted for four well- 
known types of staging. One would have 
expected it to be adapted to the picture- 
frame shape when it accommodated the 
Western Theatre Ballet last autumn, but 
—as an experiment—it was set up for 
theatre-in-the-round, and the ballets were 
adapted accordingly. Now ballet is an art 
which has grown up on the picture-frame 
stage, and all its effects draw meaning from 
their relationship to the geometry of such 
a stage: every detail of technique, for 
example, is designed to produce a line 
which looks right for a fairly narrow arc 
of spectators. The Ealing experiment 
showed that easygoing entertainments like 
Mods and Rockers are just as effective when 
seen in the round, whereas more serious 
works (such as Sonate à Trois, based on the 
Sartre play Huis Clos) lose most of their 
impact. But the most interesting result of 
this experiment was that it suggested a 
quite new type of stage—combining a 
wedge stretching out into the audience 
with a wide stage covering the whole end 
of the building—and a new type of 
choreography exploiting such a stage, 
rather in the way the Noh drama uses a 
complex shape of stage in Japan. 

The Questors Theatre is at present 
unique in its extreme flexibility, but one 
may hope that it will inspire future 
designers of professional theatres to make 
similar provision for the changes that are 
bound to come in the demands made on 
the theatres serving the audiences of to- 
morrow. In fact the vital need of flexibility 
is the most important thing to emerge 
from the contributions made to the Brains 
Trust, the record of which closes this book. 
In such theatres every work can be pre- 
sented in the manner which suits it best, 
and playwrights and choreographers can 
work with a freedom at present denied 
them. 

FERNAU HALL 
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Aesthetics. By PAUL VALERY. (Vol. 13 of the 
Collected Works.) Bollingen Founda- 
tion. 1964. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
40s. 


Tus 1s a most admirable collection of 
Valéry’s papers, many of them originally 
addressed to academic and other audiences, 
with a few book reviews, mostly rather 
hard to search out elsewhere and many 
appearing in English for the first time. The 
translation is good, and the book itself is 
beautifully produced and printed: a really 
agreeable book to handle. There is, in- 
evitably, a certain amount of repetition in 
the essays themselves. Three or four key 
ideas come up again and again, and are 
expounded at greater or less length. This 
means only that it is not a book to be read 
straight through. But almost any of the 
pieces it contains is worth reading on its 
own, and some are worth re-reading many 
times. The most valuable are ‘The Crea- 
tion of Art’, ‘Reflections on Art’, ‘Aes- 
thetics’, the marvellous ‘Man and the 
Seashell’ which comes at the beginning, 
and ‘Some simple reflections on the body’, 
a wonderfully witty and fruitful little essay 
which shows up many of Valéry’s most 
attractive qualities—not least his intelli- 
gence and his understanding of natural 
science. 

Valéry was highly critical of aesthetics 
as an abstract or metaphysical study. 
Throughout all these essays he shows him- 
self acutely sensitive to the effect on our 
thinking about the world of the conven- 
tional categories which we use to describe 
and docket it. ‘Is not our life’, he asks, ‘in 
so far as it depends on what comes to the 
mind, on what seems to come from the 
mind and to impose itself first on the mind 
and then on our whole existence . . . is 
not our life governed by an enormous 
disorganized mass of conventions most of 
which are implicit?” Language is the most 
enormous mass of all. No philosopher has 
ever taken the notion of categories more 


seriously than he; and so, though he 


acknowledges that the concept of the 
beautiful as the common essence of art is 
an important one, that the discovery or 
invention of this category has been sig- 
nificant in the history of art, yet he thinks 
that one should recognize it as a dispensable 
concept. For to be dominated by it leads 
ctitics and philosophers to take their eyes 
from actual objects and to concentrate on 
this abstraction, and to do this is un- 
informative and futile. He says (in the 
essay on ‘Aesthetics’): ‘I doubt whether 
sufficient attention has been paid to this 
astonishing consequence of a Metaphysical 
Aesthetic: by substituting an intellectual 
knowledge for the immediate and singular 
effect of phenomena and their specific 
resonance, it tends to absolve us from the 
experience of the Beautiful as encountered 
in the sensory world. Once the essence of 
beauty has been extracted, once its general 
formulas have been noted, and nature along 
with art has been exhausted, surmounted, 
replaced by principles whose implications 
can be derived with certainty . . . all the 
works and aspects that delighted us might 
just as well vanish or at most continue to 
serve as provisional examples or teaching 
aids.” 

This insistence upon the concrete is 
perhaps the most characteristic and the 
most attractive of all the features of Valéry’s 
thought. It is also this which makes his 
thinking so close in spirit to the work of the 
so-called linguistic philosophers in England 
and America. More than once his style of 
thought reminds one irresisubly of J. L. 
Austin. But there are other philosophical 
affinities too. Though he presumably had 
not read Husserl, there are passages where 
he writes as a phenomenologist, perform- 
ing the famous éroxù, stripping off all 
presuppositions and ordinary categories of 
thought in order to look at an experience 
asit isin itself. In “The Man and the Seashell’ 
he refers to this process as his naiveté. Con- 
centrating on the shell itself, he raises the 
questions: ‘How do I know whether or 
it is not man-made?’ I cannot resist quot- 
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ing from this essay, which seems to me a 
truly great piece of writing, combining 
profundity with wit in a beautiful way: 
“We are always refusing to listen to the 
simple soul within us. We ignore the 
inner child who always wants to see things 
for the first time. If he questions, we dis- 
courage his curiosity, calling it childish 
because it is boundless, on the pretext that 
we have been to school and learned that 
there is a science of all things which we 
might consult if we wished, and that it 
would be a waste of time to think in our 
own way and no other about an object that 
suddenly arrests us and calls for an answer. 
Perhaps we are too well aware that an 
enormous collection of facts and theories 
has been amassed and that in thumbing 
through the encyclopaedias we may find 
hundreds of names and words that repre- 
sent this potential wealth.’ So he resolves 
` to give free rein to his naiveté: ‘I begin to 
enquire by what sign we recognize that a 
given object is or is not made by a man. It 
may seem somewhat absurd to pretend not 
to know that a wheel, a vase, a piece of 
cloth, or a table has been produced by 
someone’s industry, since we know per- 
fectly well that it has. But what I say is that 
we do not know this just by examining 
these things. If no one had ever told us, 
by what marks, by what signs should we 
know?’ And from this question Valéry 
goes on to discuss the essential characteris- 
tics of human making. Thus in this single 
essay all the key concepts for the discus- 
sion of works of art are enumerated, or at 
least hinted at. 

He holds, in the first place, that art is 
action . . . the action of making, of impos- 
ing a freely chosen form on the raw 
material of the world. (‘Poetics’ is taken 
by him in a very literal sense, and he even 
contemplates spelling it ‘poietics’ to bring 
out the sense in which he uses ıt . . . noth- 
ing to do with that most French of all dull 
subjects, style.) ‘I know only what I know 
how to handle.’ What I can intervene in 
the world to make, this is what I can, 


potentially, understand, though it is true 
too, he says, that what emerges as the 
finished work often owes much to acci- 
dent. ‘I possess and have power over what 
I have made, but not completely’, for he 
insists that what a man makes, the object, 
must be considered in three quite separate 
ways: first as it is actually made by the 
author; second as an independent thing 
in the world, an object in its own right, 
which may have characteristics not en- 
visaged by its maker; and third as a thing 
affecting an audience who consider it as 
an aesthetic object. It is an essential part 
of his theory of art, if we may ascribe to 
him anything so high-flown, that these 
three ways of talking about the object 
should be kept separate. For the audience 
an object may seem magical, inspired, or 
conceived in one great stroke of genius. It 
may open their minds to pleasures so 
profound that they feel a total understand- 
ing of the object before them. The aes- 
thetic pleasure is characterized as infinite, 
in that it is the pleasure of possession, com- 
bined with the perpetual desire for more. 
‘<. . The work offers us both food and 
appetite. It continually creates in us both 
thirst and the water to quench it. In return 
for a share of our freedom, it gives us a 
love for the captivity it imposes and a 
delicious sort of sense of immediate know- 
ledge.’ 

But his greatest interest, perhaps natur- 
ally, is in expounding the first aspect . . . 
the actual making of the work of art, and it 
is above all to investigating this that he 
thinks aesthetics should devote itself, In 
this connexion, in the essay “The Creation 
of Art’ he raises what is to my mind a 
fundamental question: whether artistic 
cteation is ‘compatible with any indivi- 
dual’s profound and uncommon view of 
the essence of things.’ (One reason why 
this question seems to me so fundamental 
is that it raises the further question of the 
relation between aesthetic and philo- 
sophical pleasure . . . between artistic and 
metaphysical vision.) He quotes Wagner's 
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statement about the composition of 
Tristan: ‘I composed Tristan under the 
stress of a great passion and after several 
months of theoretical meditation’, and he adds: 
‘I found in these words a high intellectual 
excitement. I found an almost intoxicating 
justification of what I had so often thought 
about the role of theoretical meditation, 
that is to say a closely reasoned penetrating 
analysis employing even the resources of 
an abstract symbolism, of organized nota- 
tions, in sum, all the implements of the 
scientific mind applied to an order of facts 
that seem at first sight to exist only in the 
realm of emotional intuitive life.’ It is 
this application of the intellectual powers 
to the emotional and intuitive which holds 
the secret, in some sense, of artistic creation. 
It also, I believe, holds the secret of the 
extreme fruitfulness of Valéry’s own 
critical and analytic thought. Still in con- 
nexion with Wagner’s remark he says: 
‘One can be moved by purely intellectual 
considerations.’ It is in this way that I 
myself find Valéry’s essays often pro- 
foundly moving. 
MARY WARNOCK 

Oxford 


Estetikens historia fran sjuttonhundratalets 
borjan till och med Goethe. By ROL 
EKMAN. CWK Gleerup. Lund. 1963. 
pp. 261. Sw. Cr. 30. 


Ir 1s not surprising that Rolf Ekman should 
have undertaken a special study of eigh- 
teenth-century aesthetics, since this period 
provides an important part of the historical 
background of his own aesthetic convic- 
tions. Ekman is against a Classicism that 
insists on blind obedience to a set of rigid 
rules; he is also strongly opposed to a 
Romanticism that pretends to be able to 
do without any rules whatsoever. Un- 
tiringly, in book after book, he has advo- 
cated what he likes to call a profounder 
and wider Classicism, urging a reconcilia- 
tion between traditionalism and individual- 


ism and a recognition of the importance 
of reason and feeling. Art, he holds, should 
express the whole man, and it is exactly 
because the ancients accomplished this kind 
of expression that they are indeed fit to 
serve as models. 

On the whole Ekman’s views are sound 
and sensible, even, one is tempted to add, 
a little too much so. For all his efforts to 
make his outlook broad and unbiased, 
Ekman does in fact display a bias towards 
harmony. And if you keep emphasizing 
the aesthetic importance of harmony, you 
tend to lose sight of the fact that in art this 
quality is likely to arise out of conflict and 
tension, and of the further fact that if con- 
flicts and tensions shine through, this may 
indeed add to the vividness and power of 
the harmony. 

Though his principal aim in Estetikens 
historia has apparently been to introduce 
the thoughts of others, Ekman makes it 
once more quite clear where he stands 
himself, particularly through his revalua- 
tions of Heinse in Germany and Thorild in 
Sweden, both of whom he takes great 
pains to establish as misinterpreted ex- 
ponents of ‘true’ Classicism. I do not find 
his reinterpretations altogether convinc- 
ing, but they undoubtedly add to the 
interest of his exposition. In fact, I think 
that this book would have gained by 
concentrating specifically on writers whose 
relations to Classicism and Romanticism 
may be considered particularly ambiguous 
and debatable. Ekman has chosen a more 
conventional general approach, treating 
country after country, writer after writer, 
in a somewhat laborious and repetitive 
manner. One chapter covers Great Britain, 
one France, Italy, and Spain, one Sweden, 
and one the German-speaking countries, 
apart from Kant, Schiller, Goethe, and 
Humboldt who are treated in a separate 
chapter. 

As a systematic survey of cighteenth- 
century aesthetics the book has consider- 
able merits. Above all, it is a work of 
thorough and extensive learning. Ekman’s 
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reading is quite amazing: no European 
- aesthetician of any distinction at all seems 
to have escaped his notice, no matter how 
overlooked he may have been by others. 
The chapter on British aesthetics, for 
example, includes accounts of some length 
on the- contributions of John Baillie, 
© Mark Akenside, Daniel Webb, James 
Harris, Hugh Blair, James Beattie, Wil- 
liam Gilpin, Uvedale Price, Payne Knight, 
and Dugald Stewart; none of these is even 
thentioned in Gilbert’s and Kuhn’s A History 
` of Esthetics. Ekman’s familiarity with 
aesthetics in Italy and Spain, so often 
neglected outside these countries, is par- 


ticularly impressive. His accounts are, as a 

rule, clear, concise, and, as far as I can 

judge, accurate. This makes his book a 

valuable source of information, the first of 
its kind in the Swedish language. 

- In one respect the work appears to ma, 
definitely overdone: Ekman can hardly 

report on a single view without also sug- 

gesting who may possibly have influenced 

this particular writer in this particular case. 

An unwary reader may easily get the im- 


pression that aestheticians are strangely ' 


incapable of thinking for themselves. 
TRYGGVE EMOND 
Lund 
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THE INFLUENCE OF COLOUR VISION 
DEFECTS ON PAINTING* 


R. W. Pickford 


Sncz there are about 8 per cent of men in our country who have red- 
green colour vision defects, and about one woman in 250, the problem 
of the influence of such defects on the art of painting may be consider- 
able. Riddell (1949) has suggested that colour-defective men with artistic 
talent may tend to go into engraving or black and white work. They 
do not always do this, however, and it could be quite possible for a 
gifted artist who had a colour vision defect to set a style for certain 
trends of colouring which might then become traditional, and be 
accepted by painters whose colour vision was normal. 


PAINTERS MENTIONED BY PATRY, MAJEWSKI AND STREBEL 


A. Patry (1918) read a paper to the Xe Réunion Annuelle, Société des 
Oculistes Suisse, on 3rd March 1917, entitled ‘Quelle influence a la refrac- 
tion sur l’oeuvre du peintre? In it he says: ‘La dyschromatopsie a 
certainement une trés grande influence sur les oeuvres des peintres. 
Carrière était-il achromatope ou s’interessait-il seulement à la forme et 
au clair-obscur, c'est une question qui n’a pas été étudiée, je crois, par 
les oculistes. Liebrich attribue à des modifications du cristallin les differ- 
ences de coloris qu’ on remarque dans les dernières oeuvres de Turner 
et de Mulready.’ 

K. W. Majewski (1936), in a paper devoted to the myopia of the 
Polish painter Jan Matejko, mentions another painter: ‘Grottger, 
Pillustre maitre polonais de crayon et du fusain, fut atteint d'une dys- 


* Parts of this and the next sections of this paper have been adapted from two articles by 
the writer (Pickford, 1964 and 1965), with permission of the Editor of The British Journal of 
Psychology. f 
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chromatopsie presque absolue et en consequence le couleur et le pinceau 
n’étaient pas du tout de son domaine.’ 

In a paper devoted mainly to the problems of refraction and of the 
psycho-analytic study of artists, J. Strebel (1933) discusses the effects of 
colour blindness. A free translation from the German of what he says 
(pp. 259-60) may be useful, and for it I am indebted to a colleague, 
Miss L. R. Bowyer. 


‘Whoever wants to understand a painter must go to his country. Why should these 
and similar problems (of the vision and colour vision of artists) not be studied in re- 
lation to contemporary painters with, say, ophthalmoscope, refractometer, anomalo- 
scope, and so on? In my ‘Prolegomena zum bildnerischen Kunstschaffen’ (Praxis, No. 
37) in 1923, I gavean example, a striking experience indicating that the psychological 
viewpoint may be wrong and that the physiological one should not be neglected. 
Here as in other things the truth often lies in the middle. In 1916 a German-Polish 
painter, G.E., was exiled from Mentone in France. He exhibited his works near 
Lucerne, where I was on a visit with a friend. His paintings were of religious themes 
only, and all were painted in blue~yellow on a dun (earth- or clay-coloured) ground. 
My first thought was: ‘Here is a great Daltonist—but one who knows how to do 
things (and there is a similar one among the advanced American painters in Paris, 
who had articles about his work published in The Triangle.’) My companion, an art 
critic and psychologist, offered to bet that this artist, who painted biblical scenes in 
loam-grey, sulphur-yellow and dark blue, was a typical mystic and chose these 
colours for psychologically adequate reasons. Psychology and not physiology lay at the 
root of his choice of colour. I did not argue, but merely asked the critic to get the 
painter. The test showed that he was definitely red-green blind. The art critic was 
astonished, but he had the confusions of the typical Daltonist checked with the ano- 
maloscope. The reason why the painter chose to create religious paintings in that 
period was not hard to find. After having to become an exile from Mentone, he 
fell into a depression and found his faith, comfort and subject-matter in the Bible. 
Later he returned to classical and worldly themes. It was the same with the changes in 
El Greco’s life and work. 


Strebel discusses El Greco at some length and considers his supposed 
astigmatism. He says that the twenty paintings in the El Greco Museum, 
which were the last works of this master, are much lacking in colour. 
In his earlier pictures El Greco used the blue~yellow of Veronese and 
the malachite green of Bassano. Once again, he says, we find grey- 
green, sulphur-yellow and violet. At times the Venetian school used 
these colours and at other times the Toledo school used them. Strebel 
then deals with the possibility of El Greco’s pseudo-yellow-blue blind- 
ness. ` 

The most obvious assumption might be that of the lens altering with age and be- 
coming an absorption filter chiefly for the shorter light rays, and therefore for violet, 
blue and also green. An aged lens with golden-yellow colouring would stop blue 
light up to 85 per cent, or almost completely. A cataract-operated patient came to 
me complaining of seeing blue again after the extraction, but this complaint dis- 
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appeared again quickly. The condition of psuedo-tritanopia, or yellow-blue blind- 
ness, in El Greco, due to age, had the effect of causing him to favour as he grew 
older the yellow and blue-violet tints just as in the previously mentioned example of 
the modern painter, C.E., whom we know to have had red-green blindness, Whether 
a correlation with astigmatism exists is another question still to be answered. 


Strebel’s use of the term ‘psychological’ is not closely in accordance 
with its most general use by psychologists. Colour sensations and the 
perception of colours would be regarded as psychological, and abnor- 
malities in these sensations and perceptions would be regarded as psycho- 
logical influences in an artist’s choice of colours in painting. The 
‘psychological’ factors expressly named as such by Strebel would be 
called factors due to emotion or personality in relation to art and are, 
in the psychologist’s usage, also of course psychological. 


PAINTERS MENTIONED BY TREVOR-ROPER 


It seems possible but it is not certain that Strebel was so much im- 
pressed by the blue and yellow colouring of paintings by Fernand Léger 
(1881-1955) that he predicted that he was colour blind and proved his 
prediction to be correct by testing him. If we look at a familiar painting 
by Léger such as Yellow Flowers in a Blue Vase, we may be struck by the 
concentration on yellow and blue for the central theme, and the black 
and red bands at the sides of the picture. Owing to the almost excessively 
hard contrast of red and black we may infer that the painter was a pro- 
tanope, which is, in common parlance, ‘red-blind’. If so, then a near 
approximation to what he may have seen in his own painting can be 
made by viewing it through a filter which subtracts red light rays, i.e. a 
piece of blue-green gelatine or glass. The consequent reduction in the 
hardness of the red and black contrast may be considered an aesthetic 
improvement by some and not by others. Other paintings by Léger, 
such as Leaves and Shell (1937), have brown and black colouring very 
similar to that produced by viewing Yellow Flowers in a Blue Vase (1950) 
through a blue-green glass. 

Trevor-Roper (1959) has given the matter most careful consideration. 
He mentions Liebrich and the papers already referred to by Patry, 
Majewski and Strebel. His paper contains so many valuable points that 
the reader must be advised to look at it for himself. It includes a number 
of coloured illustrations among which are two paintings of the same 
scene, one made before and one after the removal of the lens in a patient 
with cataract. The second painting shows an increase in blue colours 
compared with the first. Another illustration, tactfully introduced with- 
out comment, is a well-known painting by Cézanne and another is a 
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painting by Constable. He discusses Constable at some length (pp. 733- 
` 34) and several points may be mentioned here. Constable himself is said 
to have declared that he never did admire the autumn tints but liked the 
exhilarating freshness of spring, although many of his paintings show 
brown or brownish green trees. It is said that Sir George Beaumont 
once asked him: ‘Do you not consider it very difficult to determine 
where to place your brown tree?’ And Constable replied: “Not in the 
least, for I never put such a thing into a picture.’ While the brown 
colours were conventional at the time,-and may be exaggerated by the 
varnish, this kind of reply by any person would make the psychologist 
suspicious of his colour vision—just as the writer became suspicious of 
the colour vision of an artist to be mentioned later, when he said that 
red had a different scale of values for him from what it had for other 
people. We should suspect Constable of deuteranopia, or deuter- 
anomaly, although Trevor-Roper mentions evidence that he might 
have been a partial protanope. These terms will be explained later. 

In view of the fact that most of the data about the relation of colour 
blindness to art are speculative, or relate to artists concerning whom 
detailed test results are not available even when tests were carried out, 
it is interesting to turn to some artists, even if less distinguished, about 
whom precise data can be mentioned. - 


_ A DEUTERANOMALOUS ARTIST 


- An artist who claimed to be colour blind, according to a report in a 
local newspaper, kindly co-operated in efficient colour vision tests, in 
two long discussions with the writer about his paintings, and allowed 
nine of them to be photographed as colour transparencies. 

The artist, Mr. Donald R. Purdy, of New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., 
was partly trained as a clinical psychologist and also worked for a time 
as an engineer. He found that he had an exceptional talent for oil paint- 
ing and-decided to devote himself to it professionally. His paintings are 
mostly lake and woodland scenes, including some with human figures 
and others with animals such as deer, apparently based on his experience 
of the forests of the eastern United States. He paints in his studio from 
memory; or rather he constructs the paintings by intuition and imagina- 
tive use of his memory impressions, and does not use set subjects or go 
out into the country to copy specific scenes. 

He discovered that he had a considerable colour vision defect when 
he failed the colour vision tests for the U.S. Air Force, and he realized 
that he could not pass standard colour blindness tests. Nevertheless he 
believed that this defect, which he had been told was general for all 
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colours, did not adversely influence his art. He was glad to be given 
precise information about his colour vision defect as revealed by the 
tests, and it proved to be a specific and limited defect not a general one 
as he had been told. He reported that he had a considerable degree of 
myopia, about 20/40, but normally wore spectacles and the myopia was 
adequately corrected. 

Mrs. Purdy said that her husband had some difficulties with pastel 

shades, and this was noticeable in particular when he tried to pick out 
a pastel green among blues and purples on a silk jacket which she was 
wearing at the time. He called a sky-blue colour ‘lilac’, and, when asked 
to point out a ‘red’ colour in one of his paintings, he indicated a purple 
area. He expressed his willingness to mix a colour which he would call 
‘neutral green’, and when he did this it proved to be an olive shade. He 
said he was particularly fond of colours called ‘reddish greens’, and 
mixed red and green to form such a colour. It was, of course, a brownish 
olive to the normal viewer. The use of the term ‘reddish-green’ is pecu- 
liar to certain types of red-green defectives. (Pickford, 1951, pp. 99- 
100.) 
. When discussing his paintings Mr. Purdy showed twenty or thirty of 
them and commented freely on his ideas about his use of colours in 
them. He said there had been three phases in the development of colour 
in his art. His early work was in dull colours. In the middle phase he 
followed the kind of colour scheme characteristic of the Barbizon pain- 
ters, with a predominance of greys and browns. In the latest phase he 
had come to exploit brilliant colours in juxtaposition. He said that any 
‘transparent’ colours would go together, and that he was always aiming 
at ‘transparency’ of effect. He asked whether brilliant colours were not 
very tiring to look at, producing nervous exhaustion, and said that he 
found painting with brilliant colours both exciting and fatiguing. He 
had developed a technique for using brilliant colours because he found 
that prospective buyers liked the paintings done in this way. 

Mr. Purdy supplied some notes about his palette. He said: ‘I use a full 
spectrum. For years I did rely heavily upon earth colours, however I 
now use the following: 

Blues—Prussian, uleramarine, cerulean, manganese; 
Greens—Phthalocyanine, viridian, terre verte; 
Yellows--Ochre, ochre transparent, cadmium yellow (pale, medium, deep), chrome 
ellow; 
Reds Cadmium, alizarin crimson, rose madder; 
Orange—Cadmium; 
Earth—Burnt sienna, burnt umber; 
Black—Lamp black; 
Purples—Manganese violet, pure purple, dioxazime. 
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It was in the course of the changes from the first phase, in which he 
used dull colours, and the middle phase of ‘Barbizon’ colour schemes 
into the latest phase, that of the use of brilliant colours, that he came to 
rely less on the earths and made more and more use of the wide range 
given above. It is interesting that he mentions blues first and gives a 
larger selection of yellows than of any other colour. 

He explained that he worked intuitively and was a quick painter. It 
was apparent that he tends to make the structural parts’of his paintings 
` in blues, browns, oranges or yellows, and that he puts in reds, purples 

and greens incidentally. He said that he found reds the most exciting of” - 
colours, but the ‘reds’ which he used, and to which he referred, were 
usually subdued or brownish. He pointed out that in his view other 
people, and especially prospective buyers, do not like ‘red-and-green’ 
_ paintings because they are ‘Christmasy’, like paintings. of robins and 
“holly. His own greatest preference is for bluish greens and brownish 
. - colours, but he said that every painter would have his own peculiar 
_ “tastes, It was evident that his own taste was at least partly determined by 
kis colour vision defect. Plate 1, reproduced by permission of the Editor 
of The British Journal of Psychology, with the financial help of the 
Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland, illustrates four of his 
paintings. No. 1 shows the kind of colouring he prefers. No. 2 shows an 
unusual use of red. No. 3 shows his most usual colouring. No. 4 shows 
an unusual use of green. 
He said he liked paintings to be restful, and asked several times 
whether a person with normal colour vision would find the red and 
` green contrasts in some of his paintings offensively bright. He preferred, 
-when using green, to use what he called a ‘cool’ green. This was an 
olive colour to normal vision. He called viridian a ‘pure’ green. To nor- 
_ mal people it is on the bluish side of the green they see as most pure or 

- uniquely green. 

Mr. Purdy said that he found it dazzling when small irregular areas 
of red and green are combined. An important point was that he said he 
was quite unable to paint delicate shading or shadow effects which in- 
volved subtle changes of colour. In shading and shadows he could use 
only changes of tone or light and dark. To illustrate this he compared an 
early painting of his own with an Italian picture hanging in his studio. 

With the kind permission of Dr. Jo Ann S. Kinney, Director of the 
Vision Laboratory, Medical Research Laboratories, U.S. Submarine 
Base, New London, U.S.A., and the support and interest of Dr, F. L. 
Dimmick, Mr. Purdy was tested for colour blindness there by Dr. Kevin 
Laxar. The standard set of tests was employed.* These showed con- 

* The tests were as follows, and full details of Mr. Purdy’s performance on them are given 
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clusively that he was a colour vision defective of the simple deuter- 
anomalous type. It is well known that such subjects have good or fairly 
good colour discrimination, but deviate widely from the normal in their 
choice of certain colour matches. In particular, when matching a spectral 
yellow with a mixture of spectral red and green (called the Rayleigh 
equation, and a very sensitive test of red-green colour vision), they tend 
to make a match much too green for the normal. It follows that colours 
which are yellowish to the normal are greenish to Mr. Purdy, and that 
he finds his pure green among blue-green shades. Consequently he also 
tends to see oranges as more yellow, and reds as more orange in colour 
than does the normal person. Such subjects may aptly be called ‘green 
different’. 

The writer has reported on the colour vision of a woman art student 
who was deuteranomalous (Pickford, 1951, pp. 197-8). Her defect did 
not appear to have been a great disadvantage in her work, but there was 
no decisive evidence of this. The reason why deuteranomaly of the 
simple type, even when it causes the person to fail in strict colour blind- 
ness tests, may not be a marked disadvantage to artists is that these sub- 
jects often have fairly good colour discrimination, as already mentioned, 
although the colour matches they make will be unusual. Deuteranopia, 
which involves complete loss of red-green discrimination, and more 
extreme deuteranomaly and the corresponding protan defects in which ` 
- there is loss of sensitivity to the red end of the spectrum, might be more 
serious because in them colour perception is more severely affected. 

A deuteranope copied a painting and made many errors such as: 
yellowish-red edges of flame—bright lime green; dull red flower-pot— 
green; olive green leaves—blue green; pink flowers—green; and so on 
(Pickford, 1951, p. 233). Another man who was extreme deuterano- 
malous copied certain pictures in water colours, giving people green 
faces and making other mistakes such as blue green instead of grass 
green. A group of sixteen art students, thirteen of whom were women, 
did not differ statistically from the population tested as a whole except 
that on a lenient statistical standard they were a little more sensitive to 
red and green (Pickford, 1951, pp. 197-8). 


A PROTANOMALOUS ARTIST 
Mr. Pratul A. Ray, an Indian teacher in a special school for delinquent 


elsewhere (Pickford, 1964): (1) The Medical Research Laboratory’s selection of the Ameri- 

can Optical Company's set of pseudo-isochromatic plates (result: 14 errors on 14 plates); 

(2) The Dimmick Double Wedge Hand Anomaloscope (result: deutan) ; (3) The Farnsworth 

Dichotomous Test (result: no errors); (5) The Farnsworth Lantern Test (result: 16 errors 

in 27 items); (6) The Nagel Anomaloscope (result: R-G Test—22-5; normal reading 40). 
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boys in Scotland, aged thirty-six, said that he was colour blind and 
agreed to be tested. He is an amateur artist of some ability, has exhibited 
paintings in Calcutta and Dundee, and is particularly successful at run- 
ning a voluntary art club for the boys in the school in which he works, 
He came to the Psychology Department, Glasgow University, where 
he was tested by Dr. A. Adam, of the Tel-Hashomer Government 
Hospital, Tel-a-Viv, Israel, who was then on a visit sponsored by the 
World Health Organization to research on colour blindness and its in- 
heritance, and by the writer. A standard group of colour blindness tests 
was used.* ’ 

These tests showed that the subject was protanomalous. For him there 
was marked loss of sensation at the red and of the spectrum, and orange 
hues tended to be like what the normal call yellow, so that in the Ray- 
leigh Equation, mentioned above, he makes much too red a match for 
the yellow to satisfy the normal person. Such a subject may aptly be 
called ‘red different’. He was also weak in the discrimination of green 
from blue and of yellow from blue when very desaturated. 

This subject’s colour vision differs from the normal in the following 
ways: 

(a) The red end of the spectrum is greatly darkened for him; 

(b) He has some confusion of yellow with green, and, when sufficiently darkened, 
with red; 

(c) Desaturated blue and green are to some extent confused; and both yellow, when 

sufficiently darkened, and blue tend to be confused to a certain extent with greys. 

At some times he is almost weak enough in red and green to be called extreme 

protanomalous but he is definitely not dichromatic, that is to say reduced to yellow 


and blue sensations. 


His art is very characteristic. He uses saturated reds, blues and golden 
yellows to make vivid contrasts, and his paintings are powerful and 
dynamic. Most of his paintings are of the Surrealist or Post-Impressionist 
type, and are in poster-colours. They are not representational; he does 
not paint to imitate perceived objects or scenes but, as explained in the 
notes given below, to express his inner feelings. He rarely uses green. 
.. Plate TI, No. 1, shows one of his paintings. It is reproduced with his 
permission and with financial help from the Carnegie Trust. 

Mr. Ray gave a short account of his palette and the poster-colours 
he uses. His most important colours in the order in which he mentioned 
them, are: black, ultramarine, chrome-yellow, leaf-green, crimson-lake 


* The tests were as follows, and full details of the subject’s performance on them are given 
elsewhere (Pickford, 1965): (1) The Ishihara Test (result: 20 errors on 24 plates; ‘incomplete 
red-blind’) ; (2) The Famsworth Dichotomous Test (result: no errors); (3) The Nagel Ano- 
maloscope (result: R-G Test—63-5; normal 40); (4) The Pickford Anomaloscope (result: 
R-G Test—17°5; normal 25). 
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and white. Less important colours, also in the order of mention, are: 
prussian blue, burnt sienna, cobalt blue, vermilion, bottle green and 
mid-yellow. He said that he often mixes vermilion and chrome-yellow; 
crimson-lake and black, with a dash of white; black as a base with a 
little green, crimson and white; ultramarine and white; ultramarine and 
yellow, giving a yellowish green effect (‘which might look different to 
others’). For a strong contrast he would use black beside crimson and 


chrome-yellow. 


In his more important colours it is interesting that Mr. Ray puts black, 
blue and yellow first, while blue and yellow are still the first among his 


less important colours, 


In a conversation with the writer Mr. Ray explained some of his 
attitudes to his colour vision defect and to his art. The conversation is 


given below. 


ANSWERS BY MR. RAY TO QUESTIONS ABOUT HIS ART 


Did you know you were colour blind 
when you did the paintings? 

~ When did you find out? 
How? 


Was this a great surprise? 


Did it make you think about art in a 
different way? 

Can you tell us whether your colour 
vision has any influence on your 
choice of colours in painting? 

You know that you use red, gold and 
blue in the main, and seldom green? 
Did you think this was due to your 
colour blindness? 


Does red seem to have a strong 
quality for you? 


It could be adequate when you use 
very bold colours as you always do? 
Is this due to over-compensation for a 
deficiency? 

As for your present atticude with your 
present knowledge that you are a 
defective in colour vision, do you 
think your feelings about your paint- 
ings will be changed? _ 


Yes. 


1947. 

I went for my Army Commission and was 
given a colour vision test and failed that 
test. 

Yes. A big surprise, as I did not know any- 
thing about having defective colour vision 
at all then. 

No. 


Possibly, but I am not aware of it when 
painting. 
Yes. 


It could be, but as I said I am not aware 
of the fact that I am colour blind while I 
paint. It never crosses my mind. 

Yes, to me! Now that I know I am colour 
blind I feel it must be quite different from 
the normal standard. 
Yes. 


Possibly. Again, not planned. 


I do not think so. No. I might, perhaps, 
rationalize, but that I guess would be done 
quite unconsciously. In any case I am not 
easily influenced by the so-called standards 
of normality as far as art is concerned. 
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Is there anything of a general kind 
that you could tell me about your use 
of colours? 


In your contrasts you never choose 
green to contrast with red. 

Is this because you did not like green? 
None of your paintings are realistic, 
and your colours in them always 
reflect your mood rather than the real 
appearance? 

Tell us more about how the know- 
ledge of your colour blindness affected 
you. 


Did you never make black and white 
paintings? 
Do you think your colour blindness 


has any effect on your appreciation of 
other people’s art? 


Perhaps you do not see the outbursts 
of colour! 
Does your wife like your paintings? 


Can you give any examples of difi- 
culty with colours in daily life? 
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When I am painting, and if I am in a gay 
mood, I am inclined to use bright contrast- 
ing colours and the lines I draw have a 
definiteness to reflect the natural exuber- 
ance I feel then. I like contrasting them and 
at the same time planning them for an 
overall soothing effect. The opposite of 
this statement is also applicable, depending 
on the mood. 

Very seldom. It is usually yellow I choose, 
or blue to contrast with my red. 

I am very fond of the colour green. 

Yes. Quite true. Most of my paintings have 
the characteristics of an introvert. They are 
essentially inward looking. They are part 
of a ‘Know thyself” process. 

The knowledge that I was colour blind 
never came as a shock. It was a surprise 
without shocking me. For a long time 
after this I preferred to take black and white 
photographs, my first love in the field of 
creative activity, rather than coloured ones. 
I was not afraid of colour, but I found I 
could express myself better in black and 
white. 

No. But I have started taking colour 
photographs seriously and I quite enjoy 
taking coloured transparencies now. 

No. As a matter of fact I think it helps me 
to appreciate the modern painters much 
more than the others. Some of them must 
be colour blind by design! I do not get a 
shock when I see violent outbursts of 
colour on a canvas. They sometimes pro~ 
vide a sense of camaraderie! 

I see them, but not necessarily what a nor- 
mal person would see on a canvas. 

My wife always says she likes them but 
does not want to live with them. I have 
been trying to find out why. The reason 
must be that they are too exuberant and 
too violent. 

Yes! At a cricket match the score-board is 
black and they put on a red light to indi- 
cate the bowler. I could not find this red 
light, and always had to ask who was the 
bowler. I had no difficulty with traffic 
lights. 
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A professional artist, who said in general conversation that red had a 
different scale of values for him from what it had for most people, was 
invited to undertake tests of colour vision. He wrote: ‘As a rule large 
areas of colour give me no trouble but small dots or narrow stripes con- 
fuse me.’ 

In his paintings, both oil and water colour, he uses many colours 
like ochres, browns and blues, but trees and other objects which he 
knows to be green he paints in green. When ‘red’ (for him) is introduced 
it is normally a rather dark orange and he hardly uses real reds at all. 
Thus his paintings may be generally quite true to nature if he chooses 
subjects like a Majorca sea-and-landscape, in which blues appear for sea 
and sky; brown, yellow and fawn for the hillsides; and often there is no 
red, and little green except for a few olive trees on the hills. Purple and 
violet are usually excluded. Although green is used when appropriate, 
it is sometimes crude and harsh. There is no tendency to use red and 
green for structural purposes or in contrast but blue, yellow, brown and 
black will be used freely in such ways. 

He was tested with a standard set of colour blindness tests,* and 
answered questions about his art. The tests showed that he was com- 
pletely red-green blind, with great loss of sensation at the red end of the 
spectrum—a protanope. 

The artist was asked to give a note of the pigments in his palettes for 
oil and water colour, indicating which of them he considered to be of 
greatest importance. He replied as follows, indicating the relative impor- 
tance by the order and the type used: 


You ask what kind of palette I use. Fairly simple, as you can see from the following: 


OIL 


YELLOW OCHRE—Medium cadnium—Gamboge; 
COBALT—Permanent blue—Prussian blue; 

LIGHT RED—Venetian red—Vermilion—Orange vermilion; 
BURNT UMBER—Lamp black. 


WATER COLOUR 


LIGHT RED—Crimson lake—vermilion; 
YELLOW OCHRE—Alizarin—Cadinium—Raw Sienna—Burnt Sienna—Gamboge; 


* The tests used were as follows, and full details of the subject’s performance on them are 
given elsewhere (Pickford, 1965): (1) The Ishihara Test (result: 24 errors on 24 plates; red- 
blind); (2) The Farnsworth Dichotomous Test (result: 7 misplacements in 15 items, amount- 
ing to complete but atypical failure. The Nagel Anomaloscope could not be carried to his 
house, which was about 400 miles from the Psychological Laboratory. (3) The Pickford 
Anomaloscope (result: complete protanope). 
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SEPIA (warm)—lIvory black; 


COBALT—Ultramarine—Antwerp blue. 


I think that answers your question. I never use ready-mixed colours like Payne’s Grey 


or Viridian. 


It is interesting that for oil colours he puts yellow ochre, cobalt blue, 
light red (a near orange!) and burnt umber in the leading places, and for 
water colours he puts light red, yellow ochre and cobalt blue again, 
with sepia in place of burnt umber. This kind of choice corresponds to 
the predominant colouring of his paintings, except for green, which of 
course he mixes for himself. Plate II, No. 2, illustrates an oil painting of 
his of Puerto de Soller, Majorca, reproduced with his permission and 
with financial help from the Carnegie Trust. 


ANSWERS BY A PROTANOPIC ARTIST TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HIS ART 


You went to a school of art? 

- Did you find you had unusual colour 
vision there? 
When did you find out that your 
colour sense was unusual? 


What colours gave you most trouble? 


Red has a different scale of values for 
you, I believe? 

Did the knowledge of your unusual 
colour sense affect your art? 

Does it affect your ideas about other 
people’s art? 


What do other people think of your 
paintings from the point of view of 
colour? 

You are not aware of compensating 
for any deficiency? 


Black and white art was not adopted 
because of your colour vision being 
unusual? 


Yes. 
No. 


Gradually. When I was in a commercial 
studio in Sydney, about twenty-eight years 
of age, I used to get a bit confused and I 
noticed that small areas of colour gave me 
trouble. When I was playing snooker the 
brown and green balls were confusing; not 
the red or black. 

Orange and green on the one hand and 
lavender and blue on the other. 

In the distance it does not stand out any- 
thing like so much as violet or blue. 

I don’t think so because I had no means of 
judging what other people saw. 

I find myself agreeing with the colour 
choices of other artists. It is all so individual, 
we have our likes and dislikes and there is 
no more to be said. 

Some like them and some don’t. I exhibited 
two of those you photographed and people 
seemed to like them. 

It is difficult to say. I look on myself as the 
sole judge. If I can please myself I’m satis- 
fied. But I never can do that fully. For 
fifteen years I've done nothing but black 
and white work. It happened owing to 
circumstances. 

No. I was offered work after the war in 
maps and illustrations. 
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You never earned your living asa Oh, yes, I did. T'I show you some of the 

colour artist? hideous tripe one does to keep the pot 
boiling if you like. 

Yes, please do. (Here he showed Two Christmas cards and one calendar 

several portfolios of calendars and were best sellers; Dickensian sort of stuff. 

Christmas cards.) They have lots of colour in them. 

You notice you don’t use reds much? Oh, I wouldn’t say that. I wouldn’t agree 
with you. There is a lot of orange-red, 
and there are brightly lighted windows. 
Many of the cards are in black and red, for 

; instance. 

But that is simply the printer’s ink. Yes. But if you want your red to tell out 
you put it on a small area. This is more an 
artist’s dodge than something due to my 
colour vision. 

Is your colour vision variable from What I see often varies considerably. If I 

time to time? look at a thing and say it’s orange or lime 
green, and then look away and back 
again, it may seem different. I suppose 
these changes occur from day to day. 

There’s one thing, I’ve been absolutely 
honest with you but it’s hard to give a 
decisive answer sometimes to some of your 
questions. 


In summing up it could be said that nothing suggesting abnormality 
would be noted about this artist’s colour work unless we knew that he 
was a protanope. He is extremely skilful in using colours, and never 
makes a blunder as many colour-blind people do. Apparently he is not 
conscious of any kind of deliberate adjustment or compensation for a 
defect. It would be noticed that he uses browns, black, ochres, yellows, 
oranges and greens where they are appropriate, and makes highly sensi- 
tive colour harmonies and contrasts. One might notice that he avoids 
red supposedly because of aesthetic taste, although he himself would not 
think that he avoided either red or red-green contrasts. When it is 
understood that he is a protanope it is clear that his use of colour falls 
into line with the special characteristics and limitations of his colour 
vision. 

If we ask what are these characteristics and limitations, on the most 
widely accepted views at the present day he is like the chemist Dalton 
and lacks sensitivity to red altogether. His vision must be made up out 
of varying saturations and combinations of what we should call green 
and blue. This interpretation is based on the view that all protanopes 
absolutely lack the red-responding substance in their eyes. For this artist, 
however, the red end of the spectrum appears to be less shortened than 
it is for some protanopes, although he can match any red with yellow 
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or green if appropriately darkened. This would suggest that all prota~ 
` nopes are not quite alike and that in his case the red-responding sub- 
stance may be present to a small extent, but that it excites the same sensa- 
tions as the green-responding substance owing to a confusion of neural 
mechanisms or pathways. This is a ‘collapse’ form of colour vision 
defect. Part of his abnormality is the fluctuating tendency in his red- 
green vision, which has been noticed in a number of colour-blind sub- 
jects. Sometimes the additional sensitivity comes into action, but it is 
readily put out of action by fatigue and fluctuations of function. Thus 
he is more responsive to the yellow and red parts of the spectrum than 
many protanopes, but this does not mean that he sees these parts as 
different from the green parts, except that they are darker for him. A 
painting in which he used red freely in colouring women’s dresses was 
a copy of another painting from a black and white half-tone reproduc- 
tion in which he made a harmony of warm colours. 

It is interesting that the protanopic artist wrote in answer to a question 
about the artist Léger: ‘I have known the work of Fernand Léger a long 
time and always admired it very much.’ Léger was probably a protanope, 
as mentioned before. 


DISCUSSION 


In a previous section of this paper the influence of deuteranomalous 
colour vision on a painter’s art was explained. His preference in painting 
was to employ subdued colours in which red and green were used very 
little or not at all, but he made many paintings with strong construc- 
tional patterns in yellows and blues because he found that people liked 
them. In some paintings he introduced strong red colours, and in others 
rather less marked greens. Coloured illustrations of some of these pane 
ings are given in Plate 1. 

In later sections it was possible to see the influence of protan Stee 
of colour vision on the work of two artists. The first, a protanomalous 
subject, uses red, gold and blue to build strong designs, but very seldom 
makes any use of green. It is certain that the reds he uses must be much 
darkened in comparison with the way we see them, and yet his paintings 
are aesthetically satisfying to us. The absence of greens appears as if it 
were a matter of aesthetic taste, and yet it must be determined at least 
in part by the relative weakness of red-green contrasts for him. Red and 
green are to a certain extent like yellow for him and he has come to 
stress most the red, which is for him the less visible of the two. Neverthe- 
less he likes greens. Yellows look much more like greens to him than 
like reds, and this may be why he can employ them to provide contrasts 


with reds. 
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In the protanope’s art we see an extremely skilful avoidance of pos- 
sible difficulties and faults which might be caused by his peculiarities of 
colour vision. Red, as for Mr. Ray, is greatly darkened for him, and 
red or green, in so far as red can be seen at all, are indistinguishable, 
What he calls yellow, orange and red are most probably different in- 
tensities and saturations of what we should call green, except that there 
is evidence that he is not an absolute ‘loss’ type of protanope but may 
see yellow light to some extent—but it will not be distinguishable from 
green except in brightness or saturation. Unlike Mr. Ray he seldom, or 
very rarely, uses what we should call saturated reds but substitutes 
colours which to us are dark oranges and yellows. Greens he does use. 
One can understand a red-green defective artist avoiding the use of either 
red or green, because they are not as clearly different as to us (for the 
deuteranomalous artist like Mr. Purdy, or the protanomalous artist, Mr. 
Ray), or completely alike, when equally dark (for the protanope, who is 
a dichromat). The three artists considered have solved their problems 
each in his own way. By preference Mr. Purdy uses neither red nor 
green, but he does sometimes employ the one and sometimes the other 
without using them together. Mr. Ray seldom uses green. The pro- 
tanopic artist almost never uses red. All their work is a tribute to the 
skill with which they can avoid the difficulties. It is something like the 
language of a person who skilfully avoids using words of which he is 
not sure of the meanings. It appears to the writer that this skill has been 
attained unconsciously by Mr. Ray and the protanope artist, but rather 
more consciously by Mr. Purdy, who had some training in psychology 
and had clearer conscious appreciation of the peculiarities of his colour 
vision. Mr. Ray also had some training in psychology. Absolute mis- 

- takes of colouring, such as giving a man a green face, or making the 
petals of a rose sky-blue, would not be artistic achievements unless they 
were intentional and in some way aesthetically appropriate. Intentional 
and aesthetically appropriate changes of colour of this kind, such as 
making a horse blue, would be done better, however, by an artist who 
was not colour blind. Therefore, as shown in this paper, the peculiarities 
of colouring used by colour-defective artists who are successful tend to 
be due to skilful avoidance of errors and adaptations of their own colour 
choices to be satisfactory also for normal colour vision, rather than the 
exploitation of uncontrolled blunders. 

Trevor-Roper (1959) suggests that a colour defective artist, such as 
Grottger or Carrière (if they actually were defective), might avoid the 
use of colour or of the colours they found difficult, while others, like 
Léger, might over-compensate by using colours boldly. Of the three 
studied by the writer Mr. Ray used colours very boldly, Mr. Purdy pre- 
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ferred quiet colours but learned to use strong colours to please the public, 
while the protanopic artist used mainly quiet colours and did it in such 
a way as to be pleasing to the public at the same time. 

It is clear that the whole problem of the relation of colour blindness to 
art is-one which would be very valuable to follow up, but it would 
require the co-operation of artists whose use of colour might lead us to 
guess that they could have unusual forms of colour vision. Some might 
have the courage, like those reported in this paper, and, if they did, they 
would certainly find the study of their own colour vision and its relation 
to their art very interesting and rewarding. 
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THE TEMPORAL ANALYSIS OF POEMS 
John Oliver Perry 


I 


‘ALTHOUGH, AS Lessing might have pointed out, the raw materials of 
literature—words in their given order—might be apprehended in a 

sequence with a temporal dimension, not all significant experiences of 
a poem involve time in an important way. The basic modern analytical 
conception of poetry takes a poem as a structure of meanings, whether 
that structure be static or dynamic, its parts rationally or organically 
interrelated, and its object non-representationally mimetic, iconic, imita~ 
tive of some mental entity, or whatever. Though the separable meanings 
in a poem and the whole structure itself of meaning can, of course, be 
actualized—and hence exist for analysis—only in a temporal experience 
of its parts and by a temporal mode of apprehension, most modern 
theorists contend that a poem and its meanings need not be limited or 
defined analytically by its mode of apprehension. For example several 
quite disparate meanings are often’ said to occur simultaneously in a 
word or image, whereas in actuality no mental mechanism could make 

or let this happen. In actual experience of a strong paradox or irony one 
relatively small complex of connected meanings succeeds or alternates 
tapidly with another in time: these become connected by being related 

to a meaning structure that is logically more inclusive than either part, 

but not so complex, widely divergent, and multiple in its own parts that 
a mind cannot conceive it as a single integrated form. The trouble with 

a crudely gestaltist notion of a poem as an organized unitary perception 

is that meaning happens selectively indeed and by active construction, 

but also as a continuous action of variously concatenated meanings. 

Furthermore, at any meaning juncture in a poem certain elements from 

earlier and even later points in the poem’s sequence of meanings can 

be called up and made a part of the immediately presented experience of 
‘meaning. 
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For these and similar reasons many literary theorists think it advisable 
to say that in criticism ‘poem’ refers to a complex analytical construct 
which is carefully abstracted from or discovered in our various experi- 
ences of certain words (those of the poem) taking on certain meanings 
(those required and created by the words in their given order). Thus the 
business of criticism is to select, co-ordinate, and unify our varied ex- 
periences so that we can reasonably attribute them to the words, to 
the ‘poem itself’; in general we want to put into order as many justifiable 
experiences of meaning as are logically possible for one entity, but not 
necessarily so few as are also practically definable in terms of a single 
conceivable human experience. Frequently the consequence of such a 
praiseworthy and rational liberalism is that ‘poem’—that object which 
we all have agreed to discuss and interpret ‘objectively’ or ‘inter-sub- 
jectively’—ceases to have a significant or discussable temporal dimension 
at all, To avoid discussing individual experiences—and fruitless conflicts 
about their inevitable differences—all temporal effects are traced to their 
proper literary causes or are seen in terms of (translated into) their final 
effect, upon meanings and structures of meaning. In such a way, it is 
believed, nothing essential or important is lost to the critical enterprise 
that we can all profitably analyse and know. 

One need not go so far, however, towards essentializing the ‘poem’, 
protecting its meaning or ‘being’ from inadequate or incommunicable 
experiences of it, in order to achieve a practical criticism. Nor need a 
broader domain of literary analysis fail to recognize that not all poems 
have an important temporal dimension relevant to our common ex- 
-perience of their meanings. At least it seems quite proper to say that for 
many—perhaps most—of the significant relations and sub-structures of 
meaning in a poem the practical way we make such meanings come alive 
in our experience does not determine their ultimately conceptualized 
structure or its relations; the temporal process is notin every case logically 
necessary to the object we wish finally to describe. 

It would indeed be an onerous task if every acceptable critical state- 
ment had to refer not only to a logically or empirically possible but also 
toa temporally sequential apprehension of the poem. There are state- 
ments we wish to make about a poem which are dependent upon taking 
it analytically as almost a plastic object, rather than a ‘speaking’, state- 
ments, for example, about ‘spatial form’, as Joseph Frank terms it. 
Furthermore it should be clear that, as implied by a poem, even a 
sequential logical structure—first this, then that, therefore something 
else—whether it be apprehended and described in visual or in aural terms, 
does ‘occur’ analytically and have its meaning without reference to the 
temporal order of its parts; the temporal order is as accidental as the 
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fact that the symbols for the meanings occur as black signs on a white 
page or as sound waves striking an actual or virtual receptor. 

It turns out to be virtually impossible, however, to find a whole poem 
in which the temporal dimension could be ignored for purposes of 
describing all that the poem significantly is, relative to the kind of poem 
that it is. The test case is an Imagist poem, which according to the tenets 
of the programme and the implications of its form wants to be appre- 
hended primarily as a simultaneous order of meanings; for examination 
reveals that the best of such poems do not succeed in convincing us that 
time is irrelevant in our experience of their juxtaposed meanings, no 
matter how we finally conceive them. In Ezra Pound’s unquestionably 
successful ‘In a Station of the Metro’— 


The apparition of these faces in a crowd 
Petals on a wet black bough 


—the differences in the rhythm of the two lines cannot be apprehended 
simply as a function of the unitary anti-conceit, the aggressively non- 
rational contrast of meanings, which Philip Wheelwright calls a remark- 
ably pure ‘diaphor’.* Indeed the diaphor constitutes the encompassing 
significant form for the whole poem; but to the extent that the highly 
contrasting rhythm of the sounds in the two lines ‘adds to’ the specific 
effect of the diaphor, to that extent we are compelled to describe a 
temporal experience when we analyse the success of the poem. Certainly 
the total meaning of the diaphor—‘total meaning’ including, it should 
be clear, all the thoughts and feelings and ironies and relations seman- 
tically describable—determines what in the sheer sounds of our temporal 
experience we account important and significant; but this fact does not 
entail that all the important sound effects can be adequately described 
in semantic terms. It may well be that almost all temporal effects are 
assimilable into an object interpreted as having no temporal dimension, 
and that such a critical procedure will generally be clearer, more easily 
substantiable with commonly available evidence, and safer for future 
critical studies of poetry. But we cannot be certain that all communicable 
experiences of poems are ultimately reducible to semantic ones unless. 
we see what temporal terms can communicate in themselves and then. 
what is lost in the translation. The result of such an examination may 
be not only suggestive and revealing for the individual poem and reader, 
but a further liberation for criticism as a whole. 

In the present state of affairs critics hesitate to attempt temporal 
analysis in precisely communicable terms primarily because of concep- 
tual confusions about the procedures involved. Any multiplication of 
terminologies, categories or dimensions of analysis should certainly be 
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avoided if there is little promise that the entity so defined will come 


closer to approximating the object we all value in our experience. But 
it is precisely here that the issue is joined between those who are interested 
in defining and analysing temporal effects more or less in themselves 
and those who are content to translate them into another order of abstrac- 
tion. A resolution of this conflict can bè effected if, on the one hand, it 
be admitted that temporal effects necessarily rely upon semantic ones 
for their appearing with much significance; and certainly their import- 
ance must also be relative to the most encompassing entity that a poem 
is to analysis—that is, a structure of meanings with feelings attached. 
But, on the other harid, it must also be admitted that the poem exists 
necessarily to analysis also in the form of a common and partially com- 
municable physical experience which in itself provides a peculiar and 
important pleasure, though perhaps that value in itself is not only sub- 
ordinate but sometimes strictly ‘insignificant’ and ‘irrelevant’ to the 
more important semantic values of the total poe we wish to 
describe. 

If the ultimate aim of criticism is to come to agreements about and 
share in valuable experiences attributable to poems; then it is incumbent 
upon temporal analysts to demonstrate that their procedures are repeat- 
able empirically and justifiable logically. Their claim that something 
has been validly described which cannot be apprehended otherwise than 
in temporal terms can be tested; whether or not that ‘something’ has a 
value consistent with the effort required to define and achieve it, must 
surely remain a moot point. For one thing it can always be claimed that 
the physical or temporal values of a poem are achieved unconsciously in 
any adequate apprehension of its meanings alone. Thus, like Empson 
‘working out the structure of complex words, temporal analysts may 
only be bringing to the surface and demonstrating the validity of ex- 
periences which we all have without knowing it. But the analogy with 
Empsonian techniques also suggests a desirable consequence of deliberate, 
detailed and fully reasoned-analysis—the sharpening of perceptions of 
this sort at all stages of critical apprehension. Behind that value no 
justification of a critical | procedi: need go. 


II 


‘What needs to be done for critical concepts involving time-is not 
mainly to develop a kind of theoretical defence such as the foregoing, 
but to clarify the concepts, terms and methods underlying temporal 
analysis as now more or less casually practised. It is the contention of 
this paper thata fairly simple notion about the apprehension of time 
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has not been widely enough understood by practising critics and that 
much of their confusion of terminology and tentativeness in procedure 
can be dispelled by reference to it. In brief it is this: either significant 
attributes of the meanings, the forms and the sounds of a poem provide 
specific means for demonstrating and measuring the flow of time, or 
else those effects and qualities in the distinctively temporal dimension 
cannot be described as a justifiable part of the total experience of the 
poem. Little is to be gained by pursuing such weakly suggestive and 
vague conceptions of temporal effects as John Ciardi’s ‘Pace: the rate 
at which a poem reveals itself’—even if, as it happens, the devices for 
controlling pace are analysed further into ‘metrical’ (that is, anything at 
all having to do with stressed and slack syllables as well as pauses) and 
non-metrical, namely sound patterns, visual patterns, punctuation and 
grammatical structure. Nor does Hugh Kenner’s explanation of Ciardi’s 
concept help: ‘Pace is determined partly by the appropriate speed of 
reading, partly by the frequency with which, moving through the poem, 
one encounters something new.’ What is lacking is a thorough investi- 
gation of when and how temporal analysis can be based solidly on 
measurable temporal qualities. 

Reduced to their essentials critical statements involving time fre- 
quently occur in the following forms: “The rhythm of this poem imitates 
the movement of our minds (or souls) when these meanings are ex- 
perienced (or apprehended or known)’ or: “Time moves in this poem 
[as if] in circles’, These statements are either about time itself and/or 
the poem’s implicit concepts of time as an aspect of its also implicit 
metaphysics, or they perhaps function as tentative suggestions for further 
analysis of temporal effects. In so far as they are attempts to describe 
how the poem can be experienced, such statements give us only hints 
and clues for the recognition of certain qualities and meanings which, 
with the present tools of analysis, can only be.vaguely described. Surely 
no one wishes to proscribe statements of this sort or deny them some 
communicative function, but all that can here be said about them in 
general is a word of caution about over-reading and the mystification 
of an already sufficiently mysterious process, a hope for as much clari- 
fication of the statement as possible and in particular some indication of 
the general kind of experience, the level of abstraction and of awareness 
to which the statement extends.5 It is for temporal statements that come 
closer to being operational in form that clearer notions about the 
measurement of time are needed and would be useful. 

‘Precisely because considerable agreement about procedures, terms 
and issues has recently occurred in the area of prosody, it is possible to 
arrive at a clear conception of how time can operate measurably in 
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poems. Because Professors Wimsatt and Beardsley, drawing in part on 
a Kenyon Review Symposium, were able to define ‘metre’ so precisely 
as a non-temporal abstraction,® and because that abstraction is so 
obviously not what we ordinarily experience as ‘rhythm’, a temporal 
abstraction and concept still of considerable vagueness and instability,” 
an explanation of a relevant and workable notion of time can be 
elicited. Fortunately if we look carefully at poems with a well-circum- 
scribed idea of what kinds of temporal measurement are needed, several 
possibilities quickly appear, and we need not wait until psychological 
investigations provide us with better tools. 

‘What we want is a way of demonstrably attributing a specific tem- 
poral effect to a particular passage in a poem. Whatever the elements to 
be described (syllables, words, larger units of meaning), the temporal 
qualities we need to attribute to them are quite simple. We do not need 
temporal co-ordinates to place the elements in a wider universe than 
the whole poem itself, except possibly in direct relation to another 
‘poem or assumed norm or generic type. That is, the kind of time we are 
concerned with is very limitedly relational; a particular passage is 
directly compared in temporal terms with another passage or applicable 
hypothetical norm. What we compare the passage to temporally is not 
a standard clock but something of a sort similar to itself, a sequence of 
poetic events, worth comparing it to. Both happenings, however, must 
be measured by a suitable clock for purposes of temporal comparison. 
The temporal qualities that we need to attribute to objects so compared 
are merely ‘longer’ or ‘shorter’ in temporal duration and ‘faster’ or 
‘slower’ in temporal rate of flow. Thus we could say: “This line of 
Pope’s moves fast (compared to some reasonably applicable norm or 
other line)’ or: ‘It is long (in experienced time, not merely physical 
extent),’ 

Generally, and quite naturally, relative duration is a function of 
relative rate of flow; ifa line moves fast, it is also short in duration com- 
pared to the same standard. Hence in descriptions of temporal effects 
terms equivalent to ‘faster’ or ‘slower’ will predominate. But sometimes 
we want to look at the same object or series of elements more in terms 
of duration than rate of flow. It is even possible, but not likely, that a 
line which for various reasons is temporally fast—e.g. ‘Flies o'er th’ 
unbending corn and skims along the main’—could be apprehended by 
the same standard (a normal line in a heroic couplet) as rather long 
temporally, since in this case it is an alexandrine. Thus we may have 
two kinds of time, or at least two senses, needing to be reconciled by 
subordinating one to the other, eliminating one or describing a meaning- 
ful logical relation between them.® 
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The possibility of two justifiable but conflicting temporal attributes 
in the same line of verse is worth considering for a moment, since one 
of the major requirements for a concept of measurable time in poetry 
is that it be flexible enough to account for the quite various results that 
actually occur in critical discussion. If one critic apprehends a line as fast 
and another as slow, it would be well if we could say that each is talking 
about a different kind of time, or at least is measuring the same elements 
in a different way, for criticism has come to a fatal impasse when critics 
must decide they are each talking about a different object or poem. Of 
course the general scheme of temporal comparison permits some 
explanation, to the extent that one critic can say: ‘Oh, you mean “slow” 
in relation to most elegies, but I mean “fast” in comparison with a more 
appropriate standard, the dirge.’ And under these circumstances the 
discussion can continue. But suppose someone says: ‘I know that famous 
line of Pope’s moves fast, but in some ways, still compared to its im- 
mediate context of heroic couplets, I also apprehend it to move slowly.’ 
One explanation could be the confusion of temporal with spatial 
duration; but there seems no a priori reason why a spatial sense of length 
cannot be ‘translated into a temporal one, as frequently and naturally 
happens. Then the paradox can best be resolved by pointing out that a 
different means of measurement is employed for the different effects— 
for that must be the case if the object is the same—and again the dis- 
cussion can fruitfully continue in terms of appropriateness to the whole. 
The questions then become: Which means should provide the dominant 
sense of time in the total experience? To what extent must the opposite 
temporal effect be taken to qualify the dominant one? How can the 
relation between the two be significantly described? 

Any description ofa temporal effect of a particular passage in a poem, 
even though it be only in terms of faster or slower than this or that 
norm, must, therefore, be the result of a complex set of judgements 
among several possibly relevant senses of time on a particular occasion. 
It is not possible to dictate for all poems or even all poems of a certain 
typé what means of temporal measurement should determine the proper 
temporal effect. It is certainly true that the particular passage ought to 
be compared with a passage having as closely analogous a general form, 
including its order of temporal qualities, as possible in order to get a 
significant critical distinction: it is rather pointless to say that the events 
in a late Henry James novel move slowly compared to those in a James 
Bond thriller, and rather obvious to point out the rapidity of syntactical 
movement in a Donne sonnet compared to that in an average verse 
paragraph from The Prelude. Theoretically one best passage or hypo- 
thetical norm exists as the proper comparison for any particular passage, 
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if the aim is to describe as precisely as possible the best common tem- 
poral experience of the passage. And both theoretically and with con- 
siderable practical possibility the properly dominant means of temporal 
measurement can be decided upon for any particular explanation of a 
temporal effect. But there will always be several prime contenders for 
the explanatory office. 

m : 

For traditional poetry the strongest contender will frequently be the 
metre, as described by Wimsatt and Beardsley—that is, the abstract 
system of stressed and slack syllables determined non-temporally accord- 
ing to a very few conventions which modify severely the normal or 
prosaic stress system of the words in their given order. Metre, so deter- 
mined but then apprehended as a temporal entity, meets the basic 
requirements for a clock in poetry. Any clock is required to produce a 
sequence of noticeable events which we are willing to call regular 
enough in occurrence to mark off basic units of time.” If the metrical 
pattern of a poem were directly apprehended as only an abstract system 
of sounds—-which, of course, it is not except for purposes of prosodic 
analysis or when the artificial device interferes with its significant effect 
—the temporal apprehension of the metrical pattern of a poem would 
present as regular a series of occurrences as one could wish for. Con- 
ventionally defined, stress and slack syllables happen quite regularly 
and vary only according to rule. Furthermore any clock should be 
ignorable, quietly working yet available for consultation whenever we 
need it. Only by reference to it can we demonstrate that time flows and 
how fast, but we do not often want to turn our attention to this ii 
Again metre serves the purpose well. 

Abstract metre apprehended as a temporal construct also fulfils two 
special requirements for a poetic clock. First, it is unequivocally an 
inherent and important attribute of most poems, so that as the best 
available regularity no one should dispute a priori its relevance or accessi- 
bility as a common temporal measure. This is by no means to deny 
metre its even greater importance as a non-temporal indicator of mean- 
ing; rather its value as a clock can in part be defended by pointing to 
how it functions by a simple set of conventional rules to affect mean- - 
ing;?° in like manner this peculiar and distinctive feature of verse can 
function to create a demonstrably communicable sense of the flow of 
events in time. Second, a metrical clock provides units of size appropriate 
to much of the usual critical talk about the flow of time in poetry. That 
is; the temporal effect (faster,.slower; shorter, longer) of.a single line 
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or half-line or perhaps two or three lines of verse could very easily and 
very plausibly be apprehended in terms of the stresses of the regular 
metre. No temporal effects on a smaller scale—for example, in a single 
foot—could be measured by this clock. However, barring unexpected 
agreement to measure in physical micro-seconds an actual or ‘good 
average’ or authoritative performance of a poem by means of an audio- 
meter or electro-encephalograph or auditory imagination scanner, it 
does not even seem likely, even if desirable, that occurrences on a 
smaller scale than a half-line can ever be measurably described as slower 
or faster. So that general limitation is not a damaging one to the useful- 
ness of the metrical clock. 

Nevertheless other clocks do contend for similar service, the most 
notable and the closest in kind to abstract metre being the poem’s 
system of linguistic stresses—those -stresses recognized as required to 
present both normal and poetic meaning in actual or imagined experi- 
ence. -These linguistic or semantic-stresses in poems number more than 
just the natural prose stresses; they include the latter together with and 
adjusted in relation to those metrical ones which have definable semantic 
significance. Having at least four degrees of stress, instead of one and 
its lack, and occurring much less regularly by common observation, 
this system of semantic stresses in poems cannot compare with the strict 
metrical system for ease and reliability as a clock. Furthermore a mo- 
ment’s reflection reveals that, rather than serving as a clock, this stress 
system frequently serves as the very series. of elements being appre- 
hended and measured to produce temporal effects. It is precisely the 
irregularity of the occurrences of semantic stresses in a poem that 
usually suggests a relation of slower and faster as an effect of the poem; 
and that irregularity may generally be measured and demonstrated by 
the widely available but regular unitary stresses of a metrical clock. 

Let us turn to concrete examples: ‘Immutable; immortal, infinite’, 
measured according to a metrical clock moves slowly compared to a 
normal blank verse line in Milton, because only three stresses occur over 
a period of five metrical ‘ticks’, whereas four semantic stresses per line 
is the average, conventional and Miltonic norm. Conversely the heavily 
stressed ‘Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death’ could 
be said to flow quickly per metrical stress. Still, reasonable -as. this 
explanation is, we might easily question on the basis of experience a 
final attribution of slowness to the former line and speed to the later, 
wishing instead to reverse the terms. Strange as it may seem, analysis 
shows that these relative temporal attributions for the two lines. are 
irreversible, even if we decide to measure the flow of some other 
elements—pauses, syntactic units, morphemes, phonemes, or’a com- 
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bination of these—and even if we use another kind of clock, whether 
an internal metrical one or the physically precise vibrations of a mole- 
cular crystal. A simple chart will make this obvious on inspection, and 
in fact we should have expected no less; otherwise our concept of how 
time flows and how fast would be so totally relativistic as to be abso- 
lutely chaotic. 


Syntactical elements and pauses: I (1) 2 (2) 3 (3) 
and semantic stresses: mu mor in 

Pauses (#) and phonemes: 1,2,374,5,0,7,8H 9,10,11,12,13, 16 17,18,21,22,234 

Syllables (possible clock?) Im mu ta ble, im mor tal, in fin ite. 

C 

L Metrical stress units — — —_— — —— 

O 


C Finer congruent regularities i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
K 





S Congruent heart beats, etc. ——— —— 


Syllables (10 again !) Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death 


Phonemes: I-4, 5-8, Q-II, 12~15, 16-18, 19-21, 22—4, 25-8, 30, 31-3 
Major stresses, if prose: I 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 

(subtract several of these for ‘poetic’ stresses, according to interpretation) 
Syntactical elements 


and pauses (#): if 234% 5 #6878] 9 # 


There are always more events happening in the second line than in the 
first, which thus flows more slowly. 

In what terms should we account for an unequivocal experience of 
precisely the opposite effect, that of slowness in “Rocks, caves, ...’ as 
compared with speed in ‘Immutable, . . .’? Clearly some special feature 
of language and its temporal apprehension in verse dominates to 
reverse the sense of time drawn from an inherently justifiable, widely 
useful and promisingly reliable metrical clock. The obvious culprit in 
bringing about the impasse is the mistaken assumption that every 
pentameter line is of (approximately) equal length in time, a natural 
enough assumption that arises only partly from using metrical stress as 
a temporal regularity. If the duration of a pentameter line is understood 
not as isochronic but as quite flexible, then the attribution of temporal 
effects can be readily reversed. For example an adequate explanation 
might take the following form: The relatively large number of major 
syntactic units—taken as temporal events or elements marked but not 
measured by stresses and pauses—in ‘Rocks, caves, ...’ prolongs the 
line, while some sense of briefness is conveyed by the emphatically few 
major syntactic occurrences in ‘Immutable, immortal, infinite’, 
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Once more, then, we are comparing the lines with each other or a 
properly developed hypothetical norm, but the means of measurement, 
the clock, is no longer integral with the linguistic materials of the poem. 
As the preceding chart shows, no regular occurrences within the line 
or congruent with it could lead to reversing our first conclusion about 
the comparative rate of flow of these two lines. Thus the sense of ex- 
tended duration in ‘Rocks, caves, ...’ must arise from some kind of 
actual or imagined performance, measured in imagined but absolute 
micro-seconds. (‘Imagined’ seconds are ‘absolute’ in the same sense that 
ordinary physically measured seconds are; that is, units are determined 
by qualities of events—for example vibrations in a molecular crystal— 
not felt as related to the object being measured but as having a totally 
independent objectivity of their own.) 

The intrusion of physical measurements into the processes of literary 
judgement may seem so fraught with dangers that this entire area of 
study should be abandoned, at least until a clear and measurable notion 
of psychological time is developed apart from the time of physio- 
psychological neural twitches. Still, a sane view of literature and its 
analysis ought to be able to accept the fact that an ordinary audible 
performance, with moderate attention to meaning, would bear out the 
analogy assumed between imagined ‘inner’ time in micro-seconds and 
‘outer’ physical time. For even without precise instruments the relative 
temporal qualities we are interested in attributing to the two lines is 
apparent. ‘Rocks, caves, ...’ is longer—and by natural analogy slower 
—than ‘Immutable, immortal, infinite’, No instrument from the realm 
of physics could change this attribution or improve upon its grounds, 
The reasons for the attribution are, again, that the easily perceived, 
large-scale syntactic elements are taken as events or items of approxi- 
mately equal duration or temporal significance; the series of these items 
is measured in a fairly loose and thus imaginable way by any other 
handy imagined regularity—possibly only the ‘regularity’ of saying or 
sensing: ‘One, two, three, . . .’. The physically measured rate of our 
counting does not matter as long as that regularity is at least as regular 
in producing measuring units as the occurrences of stresses and pauses 
are in producing the syntactical items to be measured. 

Which temporal explanation is satisfactory for any particular case 
will depend upon several conditions, but it is clearly not mere nonsense 
or confusion to attribute opposite temporal effects to the same passage. 
Fruitful discussion can follow such a conflict, and once explanations 
have been presented fully, arguments will almost certainly turn on the 
appropriateness of one temporal effect or the other to the final semantic 
effect. In our given case it is difficult to foresee the outcome of a debate 
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about whether ‘Immutable, immortal, infinite . . .’ should be appre- 
hended as relatively fast or relatively slow to accord with the meanings 
(including, again, the feelings) of the situation. 

Although some theorists would leap at this indeterminacy as a proof 
of the unimportance of temporal effects, it might equally easily be 
shown that a practical indeterminacy of result obtains if purely semantic 
questions of interpretation are pressed to their logical extreme. Because 
axiomatically we can apprehend nothing in a language system without 
rearranging the system, merely by noting the rate of flow of some 
elements in a poem—whether they be the sounds, the intonation patterns, 
the words or the complexes of meanings attached to the words—we 
affect to some extent the nature of all the elements, though perhaps the 
semantic ones very slightly. If this fact of theoretical interaction between 
temporal and semantic effects is the only logical guarantee for the 
resolution of conflicting temporal attributions, it is also true that the 
only logical guarantee for resolving purely semantic questions is the fact 
of interaction among the interdependent semantic parts. The conse- 
quence of relative indeterminacy in critical analysis commonly is to 
pursue the problem further as a fruitful one for the investigation of ever 
broader and deeper issues. If prosody were simply the attribution of the 
terms ‘stress’ or ‘slack’ to various syllables of poems by means of follow- 
ing certain general rules, it would not arouse much interest; similarly 
the value of an endeavour to use temporal terms accurately consists in 
its interesting consequences, as is the case for most rational enterprises. 

IV es 
~- One quite different kind of explanation for temporal effects we have 
so far only barely avoided discussing. That is that temporal qualities— 
faster, slower, longer, shorter—arise either directly or indirectly from 
the meaning of words. We can interpret briefly the first hypothesis— 
that words directly present temporal qualities—to mean that the physical 
qualities of the word as a sign, its shape and length and sound, convey 
visual or aural qualities that are apprehended as in some way relevant 
to its meaning. It is possible to extend this notion further and say that 
in the (imagined) production of the words in a poem all the necessary 
physical movements—of the eyes, lips, breathing apparatus, vocal 
chords, residual muscular accompaniments, etc.—are to be taken as’ 
attributes of the words and can thus be involved in the production of 
temporal effects. Without prejudicing other cases we can agree that 
the single physical attribute of sound noticeably presents temporal quali- 
ties—but only when the meaning focuses our attention on the sounds 
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and necessary selections are made from the whole range of audible 
effects of a sounded word. Two very small classes of words can be 
shown to have a strong logical connexion between their temporal 
meanings and the physical duration and rate, of flow of their sounds: 
those which name or describe temporal states or qualities—e.g. ‘swift’, 
‘quickly’, ‘prolongation’—and those which necessarily imply a temporal 
quality, e.g. ‘languorously’. Such instances of a relation between the 
meaning of a word and its physical being should probably be compared 
with onomatopoiea, also a rarity if strictly interpreted; they are not 
quite so strictly logical an attribute as the term ‘autological’ for those 
adjectives, like ‘English’ and ‘polysyllabic’, but not ‘orange’, ‘mono- 
syllabic’, or ‘French’, which ‘have’ the quality they name.!* 

For less strict relations. between the meanings of a word and its tem- 
poral qualities we need a broad descriptive term like Northrop Frye’s 
‘imitative harmony’ and the logical term ‘suggestiveness’, akin to 
‘connotation’. “One test for suggestiveness’, says Professor Beardsley 
succinctly, ‘is misleadingness.’* That is, ifa word functions semantically 
to suggest that something is the case, but it need not necessarily be so, 
then the word is misleading but it would not be misused or a lie. Thus 
a word like ‘wandering’ suggests a temporal meaning—slowness and 
extended duration—but it is possible for someone to wander quickly and 
for a brief time; we would not consider the word stretched or used 
metaphorically if it applied to such a case, but it would be misleading 
without being a lie or deceit. Armed with a wide array of such ‘sug- 
gested’ meanings (or connotations) of words, it should not be difficult 
to understand the empirical basis for saying that many words and parts 
of poems more or less weakly mean what their physical attributes 
physically present. Again meaning will have to select and direct, but 
as a consequence the temporal qualities of the physical attributes of 
words—at least the sounds, to which in poetry we are used to attending 
—can seem to imitate or harmonize with the sense; or, better, the 
suggested temporal meanings can indicate how to apprehend temporally 
the physical sign. In a describable way, then, “Tomorrow and tomorrow 
and tomorrow/Creeps in its petty pace from day to day...’ can be 
apprehended as having the sound seem to echo the sense. 

Frye’s example of imitative harmony ‘And Una wandering [farre (?) 
sic in Frye, 260] through woods and forrests’, may not be describable 
as also ‘wandering (going astray) in rhythm’ without considerable 
metaphorical shift and vagueness in the meaning of ‘wandering rhythm’; 
no suggestion seems to hold between erratic or unruly patterns and 
Una’s kind of wandering; in fact, without ‘farre we might have said 
the line ‘hobbles’ for a more accurate comment on the rhythm as 
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analogous to a kind of walking. But one reason Frye gives for the line’s 
“wandering’—that ‘forrests’ rhymes with ‘guests —creates a demon- 
strable effect of relative prolongation; taken temporally as extended 
duration and/or slowness, this attribute of the rhythm can readily and 
without synaesthesia be associated with the semantic effects of the words 
in so far as the meanings logically ‘suggest’ both extended duration and 
slowness (especially if ‘farre’ be included), Una might have wandered 
a short distance and a brief time and done so fairly quickly, but to pro- 
pose this alternative is to reject all the suggestions in the meanings of the 
line and almost of the whole poem. 
- A similar case can be made for the temporal suggestions in the mean- 
ings of the line ‘And strains, from hard-bound brains, eight lines a year’. 
It does not seem likely that a group of shared morphemes suggests other 
words and meanings and thus accounts for the imagined experience 
that the sound imitates the sense. It is quite possible to imagine a highly 
dramatic but surely ludicrous performance in which straining behaviour 
would accompany these words. Putting aside such crude analogies, it 
is still possible to explain the sense of imitative harmony in logical and 
demonstrable temporal terms. Again in part it may be useful to count 
stresses and pauses, emphasized here by the strong assonance, rhyme, 
and consonance patterns, for the large number of these indicates that a 
relative prolongation is required in the rhythm. But—it cannot be 
over-emphasized—surely this temporal effect would not be noticeable 
without the meanings to stimulate our auditory imaginations. Still the 
harmonies are not fictitious or even fanciful; though they are neces- 
sarily imagined, they rely directly upon both reason (the meanings) and 
experience (the empirically testable temporal qualities of the words). 
The line does move slowly in accordance with its meanings compared 
to most lines of Pope, just as for reasons mainly of the elisions and the 
meaning ‘Flies o’er th’ unbending corn and skims along the main’ 
nearly slips over its first metrical and semantic stress, overcomes its 
excessive length and creates all the more powerfully a sense of speed. 
Before moving on to the last—and quite different—kind of explana- 
tion for temporal effects in poems, it seems proper here to educeasimplé 
corollary warning. Because temporal effects are as arguable as semantic 
effects of words, it is never possible to demonstrate the validity of an 
interpretation of meaning simply on the basis of rhythmic ‘facts’. Often 
this appeal to the inner ear is suggestive and helpful, but the ‘facts’ do 
not speak for themselves. Even if one were able to establish the rhythmic 
‘facts’ conclusively—that such and such a line or group of lines or whole 
poem moves fast relative to an acceptable standard of comparison—it 
might still be possible that the temporal effect would not harmonize 
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with but would be in ironic counterpoint to the meanings. That this is 
not an empty hypothetical possibility is proven by Theodore Roethke’s 
rhythmically lilting poem My Papa’s Waltz, which for all the inno- 
cence and lightness of tone in the speaker remembering the drunken 
behaviour of his father, still retains enough of the boy’s sheer horror 
during the situation to make the lilting waltz-rhythm not only lumber- 
ing but finally quite incongruous with the meanings of the poem. This 
is not to say that Roethke chose the wrong rhythm for his poem, but 
that more varied relations hold between rhythm and meaning than that 
of temporal effects simply underlining, imitating, stressing or harmoniz- 
ing with the meanings.!® Again, however, the fact of the rhythm’s 
imitating part of the meanings (the ostensive but finally submerged 
‘lightness’) accounts for our attention to this kind of effect and then 
provides for our calling the temporal relationship ironic or inverted. 
In short, this kind of ironic possibility does not disturb the previous 
- analysis of how far temporal effects are dependent upon semantic ones, 
but we should be warned about assuming a direct and generic kind of 
appropriateness. 


V 


Up to this point we have been dealing with temporal effects of faster- 
slower, longer-shorter occurring within the scope of a few words or 
at most a couple of lines of verse. Some means of measuring the rate of 
flow of elements in a brief series have been pointed out—particularly 
stresses, determined metrically but apprehended temporally, and also 
imagined performances with imaginary approximations, where re- 
quired, of ordinary physical time in seconds. In neither case are highly 
accurate temporal measurements very often necessary, since all that 
needs to be determined is a simple comparative relation—is this series 
of elements faster and/or longer than another? If the needs were any 
more complex, one would doubt whether the process was ever per- 
formed except under analysis; but analysis having revealed the simple 
structure of temporal effects and their basis, the previous explanations 
seem likely for what we all easily and often experience. 

Nevertheless broadly quantitative statements are occasionally made 
about larger parts of poems in terms of temporal qualities; for example: 
‘This part of the poem lasts twice as long as that.’ The implication is 
that the longer part should or does have sufficient meaning for its 
relative size. To substantiate such an analysis we could expect simply that 
the number of lines involved would approximate the ratio indicated 
and then go on to enquire about the relation of extent to meaning. But 
there seems no good reason for adopting a temporal vocabulary in such 
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cases; a spatial one would do as well, or a purely numerical statement 
about the number of lines. If a metaphor is used, the language of weigh- 
ing might describe the situation with least confusion. The fact is that no 
convenient and widely acceptable unit for measuring meaning elements 
has yet been developed apart from the prosaic purposes of machine 
translation,!® and without such a unit only the most crude measure- 
ments of relative quantity are possible. Statements implying that an 
extent of poetic space or time is filled with a proportionate amount of 
meaning must be taken as extremely metaphorical, vague and general 
in design and not distinctively temporal in character; probably a com- 
plexly interrelated variety of distinguishable senses of words is occur- 
ring to give a sense of weight or richness or appropriate density of 
meaning. 

A slightly different quantitative implication lies behind such analyses 
of rhythm as this representative example: “The verse paragraphs rise 
and fall like the ocean itself.’ By counting the lines (or perhaps syntactic 
elements marked by intonation curves) some numerical pattern might 
emerge to substantiate this statement; for example, that one sustained 
thought or paragraph or kind of syntactic structure lasts for a few lines, 
builds up larger elements of whatever kind, and then, according to what 
kind of sea is the analogue, either subsides part by part, or drops off 
quickly, before beginning the pattern again. Whether in such a case 
the line-end markings would constitute a basic clock for measuring 
larger, distinctively temporal effects would depend mainly upon the 
kind of temporal meanings that the poem suggests—or more likely on 
those that the critic is able to demonstrate for his ingenious statement. 

Temporal effects requiring the operation of a demonstrable measure 
over larger passages of poetry are, however, frequently discussed and 
even substantiated by critics, often using the term ‘pace’. (Probably a 
good term for the more localized temporal effects previously discussed 
would be tempo.) We speak often and meaningfully about the ‘pace’ of 
episodes in novels; there 1s a sense in which suspense depends upon not 
a retardation of actual or imagined performance time, not a prolonga- 
tion of fictional time, but a heightening and apparent prolongation or 
attenuation of meaning over what might be a very brief span of both 
performance and fictional time. Such facts of our literary experience 
are Clearly temporal in nature and require a different conception of time 
to validate them. 

Patterns of expectation can be established in poems for the approxi- 
mate rate of flow of major events or, in non-narrative poems, stages of 
thought—for example, as marked by the turn in a Petrarchan sonnet. 
Frequently these occur at places determined by the conventions of the 
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form or genre. To vary from them is to arouse a temporal reaction about 
a slow or fast pace: to anticipate is to accelerate; to postpone is to prolong 
and perhaps slow down. In a more extended piece of literature with 
many major ‘events’ of meaning a pattern of expectation for the larger 
sao of ideas and/or episodes can be established peculiar to that 
work. 

Each of Eliot's Four Quartets, for example, uses a five-part form 
modelled on late Beethoven quartets and used previously by Eliot in 
The Waste Land. This structural device makes possible a special sense of 
pace in the final section of the last quartet. For in each quartet section V 
has drawn together themes from the previous four sections (each of 
which too performs usually its established peculiar function in the medi- 
tation’s argumentative structure); but in the final quartet section V 
gathers together themes not only from the previous four sections but 
also from all the prior quartets. The given conclusion thus anticipates 
what might well have been an added section for recapitulating all four 
quartets. The result is that in comparison with his now established 
standard Eliot is able to create a sense of increased pace for the ideas, 
though not in the final analysis too much since some recapitulation is 
expected here anyway. The meanings are not condensed and therefore 
‘clogged’ and slowed down, but we can demonstrate a sense of pace 
being accelerated because of the operation of an established temporal 
standard. 

Whatever pattern of expectation a particular form, conventional or 
ad hoc, can establish, whether of turns of events or of thoughts, that 
pattern can be used as a ‘regularity’ by which to compare, in temporal 
terms of longer or slower, the occurrence of the events as they are 
presented. Not every poem or piece of narrative fiction has a firmly 
enough articulated structure or uses it so strikingly as to create temporal 
effects of this sort. The mansion of poetry has many more simply 
furnished rooms; not all are equipped with fables, plots, actions, con- 
ventions or formal structures which encourage or permit demonstrable 
temporal qualities. Surely no one would make value judgements solely 
on the basis of temporal effects or require that this resource of language 
always be employed in ‘genuine’ poetry. But it is true that some poems 
Matthew Amold’s rather Miltonic sonnet To a Friend, for example— 
are interesting rather for their employment of temporal effects than for 
the precision or profundity of their expression of meaning and feeling.?” 


Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my mind? 
He much, the old man, who, clearest-soul’d of men, 
Saw The Wide Prospect, and the Asian Fen, 

And Tmolus hill, and Smyrna bay, though blind. 
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Much he, whose friendship I not long since won, 
That halting slave, who in Nicopolis 

Taught Arrian, when Vespasian’s brutal son 

Clear’d Rome of what most shamed him. But be his 


My special thanks, whose even-balanced soul, 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild; 


Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole; 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonus, and its child. 


A number of local temporal effects are notable in this conventional 
half-riddling sonnet. Varieties of ‘imitative harmony’ appear briefly in 
The Wide Prospect (English, as Arnold noted, for the Greek ‘Eur-ope’) 
and generally in the ‘halting’ rhythm of the first line (Arnold originally 
wrote in line 6: ‘that lame slave’). The rhythm levels off in describing 
Homer’s work and goes on at length from phrase to phrase to the firm 
close of the first quatrain, which echoes the disyllabic opening of lines 
1 and 2. This abrupt temporal motif is emphatically picked up by the 
awkwardly inverted words ‘Much he’ in the second quatrain. More such 
effects could be shown, but the major poetic’ effect of the poem is the 
movement from the short, jagged first line to the easy, almost Augustan 
‘even balance’ of the last four lines. It is, in fact, a tour de force in imitative 
temporal effects, one which Tennyson could have been proud of. Even 
a sense of pace is given to the larger structural parts by beginning the 
new thought of the sestet a little sooner than expected (though Milton 
provides precedent to temper and qualify the quickening of movement); 
this effect is also dependent upon the light off-rhyme, heavy syntactical 
enjambment, the alliterations, the avoidance of the ‘much he—he much’ 
pattern for introducing the last personal influence, and possibly a rare 
dipodic variation of the metre at ‘him. But be his/My special thanks...” 
Attention to all these matters, many quite physical and experiential and 
temporal, all guided by the meaning, but not entirely dependent upon 
semantic sense for their sense of poetic pleasure—attention to such 
characteristics of poems can lead to statements about them—not only 
justified but clearly communicated and demonstrated in their appro- 
priately temporal terms. The critic’s fear of such analyses is not based 
on any inherent logical difficulties, only on unfamiliarity with the precise 
conceptual tools required. 
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Ir propre do not talk about the ‘objective correlative’ any more, it is 
not because it has been found untenable and furtively dropped. Rather 
it has ceased to be debatable—its axiomatic status has now been con- 
ceded. The criticisms brought up when T. S. Eliot enunciated it forty- 
five years ago were that the phrase was ugly and the idea one of strictly 
local validity at best, that it applied only to dramatic poetry, that it really 
applied only to Eliot’s work, that it applied only to Hamlet, that it did 
not apply even to Hamlet. Eliot now faces objections which are the 
very opposite of these—that the idea is nothing new and that even the 
phrase (which twenty-eight years after he first used it Eliot was still 
feeling pleased with himself for having coined) is not his after all but one 
Washington Allston’s! (Credit for “dissociation of sénsibility’ has simi- 
larly been transferred by Mr. Bateson to Rémy de Gourmont.) But if 
Eliot is to have no share of the honours, the universality of the objective 
correlative has nevertheless now been admitted to the extent that the 
most influential criticism of our times is concerned with theme, am- 
biguity, paradox, irony and other products of the interplay of the ex- 
ternal correlates through which emotion is presented. 

The locus classicus on the objective correlative is the latter half of 
Eliot s essay on Hamlet: 


` Mr. Robertson is undoubtedly correct in P that the essential emotion of 
the play is the feeling ofa son towards a guilty mother. .. . The only way of express- 
ing emotion in the form of art is by finding an ‘objective correlative’; in other 
words, a set of objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the formula of 
that particular emotion; such that when the external facts, which must terminate in 
sensory experience, are given, the emotion is immediately evoked. . . . The artistic 
‘inevitability’ lies in this complete adequacy of the external to the emotion; and this 
is precisely what is deficient in Hamlet. Hamlet (the man) is dominated by an emotion 
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which is inexpressible, because it is in excess of the facts as they appear. . . . His 
disgust is occasioned by his mother, but . . . his mother is not an adequate equivalent 
for it. ... And it must be noticed that the very nature of the données of the problem 
precludes objective equivalence. To have heightened the criminality of Gertrude 
would have been to provide the formula for a totally different emotion in Hamlet; 
it is just because her character is so negative and insignificant that she arouses in 
Hamlet the feeling which she is incapable of representing. 


This could be Anandavardhana in the ninth century judging a play 
or a poem in terms of the theory of Rasa-dhvani (the Suggestion of 
Emotion) of which he was the first exponent. Eliot’s concepts and terms 
here are uncannily similar to those of Sanskrit criticism. The ‘essential 
emotion’ is the dominant rasa. Disgust is jugupsa, one of the eight 
sthayins (permanent emotions). Gertrude is the human object of the 
emotion—the alambanavibhava. The inadequacy of objective equivalence 
that Eliot complains of would have been called a rasa-dosa (a flaw in the 
presentation of emotion) by Mammata (eleventh-twelfth century) and 
an anaucitya (a case of inappropriateness) by Ksemendra (eleventh cen- 
tury). The only difference (though it is an important difference) is that 
the Sanskrit terms denote a failure on the dramatist’s part, while Eliot’s 
point is that the inadequacy in objectification inheres in the situation in 
the play. But Eliot’s central formulation—that in art, states of sentience 
are suggested through their sensuous equivalents—is also the central 
formulation in Sanskrit aesthetics. 

The cardinal concept of Indian aesthetics is rasa. Rasa literally means 
tincture, taste, flavour, relish. It has been variously translated as ‘Senti- 
ment’, ‘Aesthetic Emotion’, Stimmung, Geschmack, Saveur. But all these 
words have other connotations which can mislead and confuse. What then 
is rasa? There is the celebrated enunciation by Visvanatha (fourteenth 
century): ‘Rasa, experienced by men of sensibility, is born of the domi- 
nance of the sattva principle, is indivisible, self-manifested, compounded 
of joy and consciousness, untouched by aught else perceived, brother to 
the realization of brahman, and its very life is unearthly wonder.’ This is 
so loftily metaphysical that one is rather glad to fall back on Bharata’s 
simple metaphor of the sensation on the palate! It is clear that rasa is a 
sophisticated concept of the response to art. It has all the features of the 
aesthetic experience familiar to Western philosophy—it is emotion 
objectified, universalized; and raised to a state where it becomes the 
object of lucid disinterested contemplation and is transfigured into 
serene joy. - 

Rasa thus grows out of, is a transfiguration of, the emotion presented 
in art. Ancient Indian psychology—the one, at any rate, which Abhina- 
vagupta (tenth-eleventh century) made use of—assumed nine heads 
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under which all emotional activity could be grouped: the sexual emo- 
tion, amusement, distress, anger, masterfulness (energy), fear, disgust, 
wonder and quietude. These are permanent emotions (sthdyins) based on 
universal psychic dispositions (vāsanās) in human nature—deposits of 
previous experience, inherited (from one’s former lives) as well as indi- 
vidual. A sthdyin lies latent and inert within a man except when a stimu- 
lus activates it for a while. (Sthayins are a universal human equipment, 
and all men are potentially capable of the realization of rasa. Actually, 
however, only the sahrdaya or rasika—the man of inborn or trained 
sensibility—can realize rasa.) The nine categories are mutually exclusive 
and together exhaustive, so that whichever emotion the poem or play 
expresses or arouses, whichever emotion arises in the poet or the charac- 
ter or the actor or the spectator or reader, comes under one sthāyin or 
the other. 

How does a poem present or convey an emotion? Sanskrit theory has 
an answer that is by no means unique to it: a poem does so through the 
objective correlatives of the emotion. Images, characters, situations 
which are the objective correlatives of the emotion are presented 
descriptively in a poem, and when the reader’s mind makes contact 
with these, they awaken the corresponding sthayin within him and raise 
it to the state of rasa. Nine specific rasas grow out of the nine sthdyins: 


Sthayins Rasas 

ae sexual emotion) Srigara (love) 

Hisa (laughter/amusement) Hiasya (the comic) 
Soka (grief/distress) Karuna (pathos) 
Krodha (anger) Raudra (anger) 
Utsaha (masterfulness/energy) Vira (the heroic) 
Bhaya (fear) Bhayanaka (fear) 
Jugupsa (disgust) Bibhatsa (disgust) 
Vismaya (wonder) Adbhuta (wonder) 
Sama (subsidence) Santa (serenity) 


The first three acts, to take an example, of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala 
(c. fourth century) are an idyll of tender love and fairly teem (if it is not 
incongruous to attach a pedantic label to poetry so exquisite) with the 
objective correlatives of the &ńgāra rasa. There is Sakuntala herself, a 
Miranda of the forest, who has lit a blaze in the King’s heart. The 
creeper in bloom, the mango tree with its young sprouts, the bold and 
greedy bee, the bower on the bank of the Malini, the drowsy warmth 
of the lotus-scented air, the usira paste spread to cool the fever of Sakun- 
tala’s breast, and many more intoxicants of the heart fill king and maid 
with an overmastering passion. It will not be held down either by the 
timidity and bashfulness of the daughter of the hermitage or by the 
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circumspection and dignity of the king and declares itself by a myriad 
tokens of word, look, gesture and action—by the fever in Sakuntala’s 
limbs, by the colour that rises to her cheeks, by the distraughtness and 
emaciation of the king. The love of Dusyanta and Sakuntali reaches the 
reader's imagination through this multitude of sensory correlates and 
activates an ancient drive he shares with all kings and all subjects, and 
he is soon lover and beloved at once, re-living their love less intensely 
but more richly and serenely, for it is now within him the love of all 
those who have ever loved or been loved. 

Objective correlatives are primarily representations in art of the actual 
causes (laukika-kdranas) and the actual consequences or manifestations 
(laukika-karyas) of an emotion in life. Representations of causes are called 
vibhavas and representations of manifestations are called anubhavas. The 
actual factors of an emotion in life are transformed thus into the con- 
ventional associates of the same emotion in art. They have a purely 
aesthetic existence—they are not real or practical, but idealized; they are 
not personal or particular, but universalized; they have no conative 
drift and are objects of a detached untroubled contemplation that does 
not issue in action. When the sensuous objects of an emotion, thus uni- 
versalized in art, impinge upon an emotional set latent in the reader’s 
consciousness, the two coalesce and give rise to the exalted state that 
Visvanatha described so nobly.* 

But what precisely is the nature of the relationship between the 
sensuous correlates and the emotion—the nature of the process by which 
they give rise to the emotion? Bharata (ce. first century), whose 
NatyaSastra (“The Science of Dramaturgy’) is the first exposition of rasa, 
had declared laconically that a conjunction of the correlates of emotion 
gave rise to the rasa. How exactly it did so he bad not explained—he 
left that to the commentators! The first of these, Lollata (eighth-ninth 
century) offered the naturalistic version: in art, correlates produce an 
emotion exactly as actual causes do in life; the sorrow that fills the 
Sundarakanda of the Ramayana is felt by the reader as a sorrow residing 
in a real Sita. Sankuka (ninth century) offered a logician’s account: 
the relation of the object to the emotion is the same as that of the middle 
term (sadhana) to the major term (sadhya)—one, that is, of inference; 
the realization of rasa is an act of cognition, made ‘relishable’ by the 
charm of art. These explanations missed both the essential subjectivity 
of the rasa experience and the essential distinction between objects in 
art and objects in reality. Bhattanayaka (ninth-tenth century) described 
the process of realizing rasa as comprising the universalization of experi- 

*Here probably lies an explanation of the paradox of tragic pleasure. Karuna, the rasa of 
grief, is as unclouded a state of aesthetic satisfaction as any other rasa. 
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ence and the elevation of the emotion (within the reader) to an ineffable 
state of ideal joy. This was a valuable advance, but it left the process of 
rasa-realization still obscure. 

It was given to Abhinavagupta (tenth-eleventh century) to achieve 
the break-through in this controversy about what Bharata’s aphorism on 
rasa-realization meant. The emotion, he said, was already there within 
the reader—as the sthayin. The correlates therefore do not produce or 
generate it but render it manifest—as a lighted lamp reveals an existing 
jar in the room. Emotion emerges from its descriptively presented cor- 
relates exactly as the suggested meaning (vyangydartha) emerges from the 
word or its meaning—by the operation of the function of suggestion 
(vyaftjana) which is inherent in language. Art suggests emotion. Emotion 
is suggested meaning. 

The critical tradition to which Abhinavagupta belonged, the Dhvani 
tradition, already a century old in his time, had developed a comprehen- 
sive theory of meaning which, in its boldness, perceptiveness and reach, 
represents one of the major triumphs of Indian thought. The Dhvanya- 
loka (ninth century), the locus classicus of this theory, had formulated the 
principle that the word’s unstated meaning (vyangyartha or dhvani) is 
the soul of poetry. This soon acquired immense authority, superseding 
the two earlier schools which had concerned themselves respectively 
with diction and with figurative expression. Dhvani, with very impor- 
tant differences, anticipates what Poe and-Mallarmé propounded ten 
centuries later. It also anticipates the study of multiple levels of meaning, 
which is one of the preoccupations of British and American criticism 
and scholarship today. The Dhvanyaloka established that vyafijana (sug- 
gestion) is a distinct function of language, distinct from the other two 
functions, abhidha (denotation) and laksana (metaphor). It also established 
the primacy of suggested meaning and the subservience to it of stated 
meaning in all great poetry. It placed the suggestion of emotion as the 
highest form of suggestion, higher than the suggestion of a fact or idea 
and the suggestion of a figure or image. 

The whole phenomenon of rasa-realization swung-into focus when 
Abhinavagupta explained that the objective correlates give rise to the 
emotion exactly as the word or its sense gives rise to unspoken meaning 
—by dhvani or vyafijana, a process of suggestion or evocation, of reveal- 
ing or making manifest. It at once became clear that the emotion is the 
image’s resonance—and not reference, nor inference. Reference is 
denotation—a given word standing simply, precisely and invariably for 
a given referent. Suggested emotion, on the other hand, is in the nature 
of connotational meaning—complex, rich, relatively imprecise, variable. 
Object-emotion associations for members of the same culture are, of 
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course, bound to have a high common factor, but they can never have 
the precision and universality of denotational meanings. The object 
of an emotion thus is not a referential sign, but an evocative symbol. 
Nor is the rising of the emotion a process of inference. Given the object, 
the emotion does not necessarily follow. The object is not bound to the 
emotion by a cause-and-effect relation or by invariable concomitance. 
The object is only the suggestive associate of the emotion. The jar 
is only revealed by the lamp and is not its inseparable adjunct. The 
relation of object and emotion is neither lexical nor logical, but psycho- 
logical. 

Dhvani thus explains rasa; in fact the two together (rasa-dhvani) are 
the supreme mode of poetic expression. Perhaps no other case exists of 
one major critical tenet lighting up another so much, of two inde- 
pendent critical traditions enriching each other so much and eventually 
coalescing. Its affirmation that all emotion in poetry is suggested and its 
version of how this is done are, I think, Sanskrit’s most valuable contri- 
bution to the theory of poetry. 

From the principle that the main business of poetry is to present 
emotion by suggestion, Sanskrit theory was led naturally to the prin- 
ciple that every poem should have emotional unity. Anandavardhana 
insists that a poem, however long, elaborate or diversified, should be 
ruled by a single principal rasa. The Ramayana consisting of 24,000 
verses is governed by a principal emotion. So is the Mahabharata, con- 
sisting of 100,000 verses. [That the presiding rasa of the Mahabharata— 
an epic that tells of the greatest war of Indian legend—should be found 
to be Santa (serenity or quietude) and that of the Ramayana—a poem 
which, if the Uttarakanda is not admitted to the Valmiki canon, ends 
with the restoration of Sita to Rama and of Rama to the throne—would 
(I think) still be karuna (pathos) shows how the luminous concept of rasa 
can penetrate to an undercurrent of feeling which the surface life of 
the poem belies.] All that happens in the poem—rhythm, language, 
imagery, action, character—must be contributory to the final cumula- 
tive emotional effect. Does this mean that the tyranny of the presiding 
emotion imposes on a poem a homogeneity wholly alien to it, inhibiting 
the amplitude, opulence and diversity of an art organism’s life? Keith, 
for instance, finds Sanskrit drama over-stylized and wooden and puts 
this down to the forcible orientation of everything in the play to a 
single central rasa. But it need not be, it indeed never is, just one emotion. 
The principal rasa, itself rich, diversified and complex, is fed by a multi- 
plicity of minor incidental feelings (vyabhicarins), and also suffers the 
presence of other rasas which are subordinate to it in the poem being 
developed in this or that part of it and dropped when done with. In the 
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Sakuntala love is the master motif, but there are other motifs—sorrow, 
tenderness, serenity, laughter. The principal emotion is thus one among 
many and derives its special status only from the fact that it permeates 
the poem, the poem indeed sums itself up in it—and also from the fact 
that the other emotions, while freely and fully orchestrated, are care- 
fully harmonized with it by assimilation, by balance or by tension. If this 
was not so, if the poem was an essay in a single emotion, it would be 
unendurable. A poem is essentially a system of emotions, and the unity 
which the principal rasa establishes is a unity in diversity. 

A quick résumé like this cannot do justice to a critical system which 
investigated in profuse detail the suggestion of emotions through their 
objects and found this to be the central business of poetry. But the sum- 
mary may prove handy while inquiring whether the system which the 
Dhvanydloka represents has any real points of contact with, or important 
implications for, the tradition to which Eliot’s essay on Hamlet belongs. 

Bharata, who first formulated the vibhavas and anubhavas—the objec- 
tive correlates of rasa—is separated from Eliot by some nineteen centuries, 
and if Bharata’s vibhavas and Eliot’s ‘set of objects’ are placed side by 
side, it may be difficult to recognize them as the same articles. In subse- 
quent theory and, of course, in poetry, the vibhdvas were a great deal 
less naive than in Bharata’s Natya-Sastra, but we must nevertheless see 
them as they were first set forth by the Father of Sanskrit Poetics. For 
grief, Bharata’s correlatives are the death of the loved one, loss of wealth, 
captivity and exile. For love (‘love in union’ as distinct from ‘love in 
separation’), his correlatives are the season (spring), the loved one, the 
garden, garlands, unguents, ornaments. Compare these correlatives 
with MacLeish’s: 

For all the history of grief 

An empty doorway and a maple leaf 

For love 

The leaning grasses and two lights above the sea— 


Bharata’s correlatives are the immediate sensory equivalents of the emo- 
tion—they are direct, explicit, public, conventional. MacLeish’s are 
closer to symbols, more concentrated and potently suggestive, arbitrary 
and private and yet strangely eloquent, independent and free-standing, 
being neither naturally nor traditionally connected with the emotions 
they evoke. Of the symbol as such—risen from the unconscious, non- 
discursive, autonomous, productive of inexact manifold meaning— 
Sanskrit criticism was largely innocent. (The alamkdra is, of course, a 
product of the imagination and, according to Anandavardhana, a servant 
to suggested emotion, and where based on metaphor, it comes pretty 
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close to being an image, but it is at best a figure and at worst—as the 
name implies—an embellishment.) MacLeish’s leaning grasses are a far 
cry from Bharata’s unguents and garlands and even from Kālidāsa’s 
richly evocative jasmine creeper and bee which, relatively sophisticated, 
are nevertheless firmly traditional. Yet the difference is only one of 
degree, and all these objects, in varying degrees, answer to Eliot’s 
description of the objective correlative: ‘.. . when the external facts, 
which must terminate in sensory experience, are given, the emotion is 
immediately evoked.’ Bharata’s garlands are closer to the leaning grasses 
than to the garlands at the florist’s. 

Sanskrit criticism does not let us forget for a moment that the poet’s 
garland and the florist’s are two qualitatively different entities. How 
objects of emotion in art differ from real objects has already been touched 
upon, but what is the actual process that effects this transformation? 
Sanskrit aesthetics has the same answer as Western aesthetics: universali- 
zation. Now this is an overworked term in aesthetical philosophy and 
can mean either a great deal or very little. Clichés like ‘de-personaliza~ 
tion’ and ‘sub specie eternitatis’ are not of much help. How in Eliot’s own 
work private images became objective correlatives with a general 
significance, his critics have not been able to explain. One critic feels that 
Eliot hit upon potentially universal images by chance; another feels that 
“consciously concrete’ images, if ‘clearly rendered’, become ‘uncon~ 
sciously general’, This is not of much help either. A great deal of impor- 
tant work has, of course, been done on the growth of facts into symbols, 
not in the hands of an individual poet but by a slow process of evolution. 
A version of this process which seems to have special relevance to the 
theory that emotion is suggested through its objects is offered by Wim- 
satt and Beardsley in their essay, The Affective Fallacy. They point out 
how ‘fictitious or poetic statement, where a large component of sugges- 
tion (and hence metaphor) has usually appeared’ creates ‘out of a mere 
case of factual reason for intense emotion a specified, figuratively forti- 
fied and permanent object of less intense but far richer emotion’. By 
attaching emotion to object (horror to the murder of Duncan, or pathos 
to Shylock) poetry confers on both a permanence which enables them 
to persist through changes in culture. The historical Cleopatra is a fact, 
a cause in reality of Marcus Antoninus’s infatuation. Shakespeare’s 
Cleopatra is a symbol of love. The former is the actual cause of an emo- 
tion, the latter a suggestive associate of it. This is how stories grow into 
recurrent myths—objective universalized forms of expression for ex- 
periences that are conceived inwardly and uniquely. i 

Perhaps no account of universalization which regards it as a way of 
treating the material of poetry will ever be quite satisfactory. Sanskrit 
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theory defines universalization not as a process.to which the poet sub- 
jects his material but as something which goes on inside the reader’s 
mind. According to Abhinavagupta, universalization (sadharanikarana) 
is brought about by qualities of style, figurative expression and rhythm 
‘and (in the theatre) also by music, song and dance. These obviously 
affect not the poet’s material but the reader’s or spectator’s mind which 
then finds itself withdrawn from reality into a world of formal beauty 
where the real, the personal and the particular seem to have no place 
and it is easy for him to identify himself with Cleopatra and to realize 
her within himself not as a glamorous Ptolemy of the first century-8.c. 
but as a woman who loved and was loved, indeed as all women who 
ever loved and were loved. This is, of course, not possible where poetry 
abjures its formalizing functions and aspires to the condition of photo- 
graphy. 

The distinction that Sanskrit criticism tirelessly insists upon between 
fact and symbol, between the historical Cleopatra and the Cleopatra 
who is a character in Shakespeare's play, functioning as a correlate of the 
emotion of love, is a thing of inestimable importance. It is a uniquely 
effective insurance against the How-many-children-had-Lady-Macbeth 
fallacy which vitiated Shakespeare criticism from Rymer to Bradley 
and in some places still does—the fallacy of treating characters as abso- 
lutes which have a life independent of the play and may be studied as 
real people are studied. 

The enumeration of the traditional objective correlatives of given 
emotions in Sanskrit criticism would make one feel that the poet starts 
with an emotion to express and looks round for its external equivalents. 
This is, in fact, according to Graham Hough, the case against Eliot’s 
principle. ‘I wish’, says Graham Hough,.‘to point to. . . the suggestion 
that the whole natural world offers to the poet a collection of bric-a- 
brac from which he takes selections to represent emotional states. . . . 
Plainly an eccentric view of the poet’s procedure. . . . Gerard Manley 
Hopkins wrote “The Wreck of the Deutschland’ because he was moved 
by the account of a shipwreck in which five nuns were drowned; he 
did not go round looking for a suitable disaster to match an emotion 
that he already had.’ (Image and Experience, p. 17.) Raymond Williams 
agrees that “Mr. Eliot’s statement of the matter implies an ordered pro- 
cess, in which the particular emotion is first understood, and an objec- 
tive correlative subsequently found for it.’ But (he observes) in another 
sense, Objective correlatives ‘may serve as a precipitant to the artist, 
in that through their comprehension the artist is able to find a pro- 
visional pattern of experience. . . . Finding the objective correlative 
may often be for the artist the final act of evaluation of the particular 
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experience, which will not have been completely understood until its 
mode of expression has been found.’ (Drama from Ibsen to Eliot, p. 17.) 
The romantic-expressionist theory of organic form is perhaps nearer the 
truth: the form of a poem is inherent in the emotion or intuition it 
expresses; what the poem is and what the poem means are co-terminous 
and inseparable. 

Whatever it be that happens at the poet’s end, Sanskrit theory is quite 
clear that in the reader’s consciousness the set of objects and the emotion 
arise almost, if not absolutely, simultaneously. The objective and the 
subjective are thus inseparable, co-extensive. The suggested meaning 
(the emotion) springs instantaneously from the stated meaning (the 
. objects), the process being so rapid that its stages are imperceptible 
(asamlaksyakrama)—‘like the piercing of a pile of lotus leaves’. Such 
lightning-like discharge is possible, I suppose, because emotion is more 
energy than matter. When, on the other hand, what is suggested is 
something dense and hard, such as an idea or a fact, the process is less 
rapid and its steps are distinguishable (samlaksyakrama). In both cases 
the stated or literal meaning is certainly meant (vivaksita) (in a metaphor 
it is not) and stays undamaged, and resolves itself into another—the 
suggested—meaning (anyapara). Stated meaning is like the lamp which 
continues to shine after the jar has been illuminated. 

When emotion is suggested, it bursts into flower in an instant on its 
stalk (that is to say, the stated meaning, the descriptively presented 
objective correlatives), and flower and stalk exist together. The stalk 
does not wither away—for if it did, so would the flower. In the branch 
of suggestion which consists in such release of feeling-meaning, meta- 
phorical expression as a principle plays no part. Sanskrit poetics distin- 
guishes another branch of suggestion where the suggested meaning 
grows upon, or out of, metaphor. This branch is known as laksanamiila 
(‘based on metaphor’) and as avivaksitavacya (‘where stated meaning is 
not meant’), for metaphorical meaning is parricidal—it abrogates the 
literal meaning which has brought it into being. When the vehicle-word 
is introduced, its literal meaning is naturally incompatible with the con- 
text. The metaphor function resolves the incompatibility by replacing 
the primary with a secondary meaning so that the vehicle is linked with 
the tenor. A poetic or created (as distinguished from a conventional) 
metaphor is ruled by the creator’s or poet’s purpose (prayojana)—'‘the 
calculated, willed intention of its user to create an emotive effect’ 
(Wundt). This purpose can express itself only through suggestion. Sug- 
gested meaning so born of metaphor is (as all suggested meaning is) less 
referential than emotive, but it is essentially distinct from the suggestion 
of emotion through objects, which is the concern of this essay. 
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The concept of a dominant emotion holding the whole together is 
not unique to Sanskrit. ‘Unity of impression’, ‘emotional unity’, ‘total 
response’ and several other formulations, which are similar to, if not 
identical with, that of the dominant rasa, are met with in ‘Western’ 
criticism. The oldest and most massive of these is, of course, that of pity 
and fear and of tragedy through them ‘effecting its katharsis of such 
emotions’, It is tempting to equate pity and fear with the karuna and 
bhayanaka rasas, but what Aristotle meant by emotions here is clearly 
different from what Anandavardhana meant by rasas. 

Pity and fear are not emotions presented in the play. They are, on the 
other hand, emotions called up in the reader or spectator by what the 
play presents—emotions, that is, which are his reactions to the emotions 
presented in the play. From Aristotle to the Chicago Aristotelians this 
has been the reading of the tragic emotions. And if we have not been 
able to arrive at a satisfactory account of the tragic emotions, it is perhaps 
because we have been regarding them (a) as the reactions elicited by 
tragedy from a consciousness that is still outside of it, and (6) as essentially 
. the same (whatever be the points we make about aesthetic experience 
being different from actual) as the ‘attitudes’ provoked in A by B in life. 

According to the rasa theory, the emotion which the reader experi- 
ences is the same as the emotion presented in the poem—a heightened 
version, but essentially the same emotion. When Othello suffers, I, 
the reader, do not pity him—because I am suffering with him. When 
Beowulf wrestles with Grendel, I do not admire him—because I am 
with or within him, sharing his sense of high enterprise. If I experience 
fear, it is immediately before and after the murder of Duncan or during 
the banquet, and not at the end of the play. The emotion expressed by 
the poet or attributed to a character, which is presented through its 
objective correlates; the permanent emotion awakened in me; the rasa 
I finally experience—all three are the same emotion. Abercrombie 
defined literature as the communication of experience—the experience 
presented by the poet being translated into and back from its symbolic 
equivalents (viz. suggestive language) and rebuilt in the reader’s mind. 
Emotion, to vary the terms and say the same thing, is translated into and 
back from its objective equivalents and reassembled in the reader’s mind 
and raised to the state of rasa. The transplanting is made possible by the 
reader’s complete imaginative identification of himself with the experi- 
ence presented. His emotion is therefore not like Aristotle’s pity or fear, 
a reaction or sequel to the experience. There is (for reasons that need not 
be gone into here) no tragedy in Sanskrit drama, but if there were, the 
tragic emotion would be karuna—not pity for the sufferer in the play, 
but the suffering itself. l 
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When Sanskrit theory speaks of a single emotion dominating a 
dramatic or narrative poem, what is meant is obviously the emotion 
presented as resident in the central character, motivating the plot and 
informing the language and imagery of the poem. L. C. Knights, 
generally averse to the isolation of character, notes nevertheless that in 
Hamlet, more than in the other tragedies, Shakespeare presents ‘a particu- 
lar state of mind and feeling embodied in the dramatic figure of the 
hero’—an escapism that springs from immaturity and maladjustment 
and expresses itself; among other things, in an attitude of loathing and 
recoil. Knights shows how the imagery of the play abounds in the 
sensuous correlates of Hamlet’s ‘state of mind and feeling’. Robertson 
and after him Eliot regard disgust as the essential emotion of the play. 
Speaight calls sexual nausea the theme of Hamlet. All these readings add 
up to the same emotional motif—an obssessive repugnance. This emo- 
tion, bibhatsa, and not pity or fear, is the dominant emotion of the play. 
The basic tragic emotion, karuna, is also at work, but it is not the supreme 
principle of the play as it is of King Lear. 

The emotional quality of a poem is often determined by the emo- 
tional composition of its hero. Achilles and Jimmy Porter are ‘hot, im- 
patient, revengeful, Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, &c’ (to quote 
Dryden’s summing up of the hero of the Iliad), and we have Homer’s 
epic and Osborne’s play, disparate in all else but both ruled by raudra 
(anger). (In the Iliad, raudra is reinforced with vira, the heroic.) Aeneas 
is (so is Yudhisthira) ‘patient, considerate, careful of his people, and 
merciful to his enemies; ever submissive to the will of heaven, quo fata 
trahunt, retrahuntque, sequamur’ (Dryden’s summing up again), and we 
have the Aeneid and the Mahābhārata, obeying an undercurrent of Santa 
(serenity). l 

But is it always as simple as that? Cannot a poem be telling at times 
ofan experience that is not strictly emotional or is a mixture of affective 
and cognitive elements or is so complex and individual that it cannot 
be classified at all? It is, of course, idle to pretend that every poem, every 
line ofa poem, is touched with one or the other of the primary emotions. 
But the point surely is that a’ poem which does not want to disintegrate 
into several poems or a play which does not want to ignore the fact of 
a theatre audience has to orient itself firmly to a final cumulative emo- 
tional impression which may or may not be one of the traditional 
formulations but must essentially be felt as a distinct and integral experi- 
ence. Sanskrit theory does not agree that the suggested meaning (whether 
it be emotion or any other form) can be obscure or indeterminate 
(anirdesya). - 

Those who feel that the dominant rasa can bring a poem only mon 
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tony and impoverishment should note that one of the chief concerns 
of the Rasa-dhvani theory has been the study of how the other rasas in 
a poem are organized round its dominant rasa. Some of the richest 
effects in poetry are wrought from the juxtaposition or alternation, the 
opposition or union, of different rasas. The meaning of Samson Agonistes, 
for instance, lies not in theology or autobiography but in the contra- 
puntal employment of vīra (the heroic) and karuga (the pathetic), The 
raison d être of the plot is to conduct Samson from sorrow (Soka, the base 
of karuna) to a reborn elation and ardour (utsaha, the. base of vīra). From 
the plane of retrospective contemplation where it dwells in the poem, 
for it is alien to the realities of Samson’s present, vira acts upon the 
poem’s chief emotion, karuna’(the quality of the present), penetrating 
and assimilating it, till vira is finally triumphant and supreme—though 
the mood at the actual close of the poem is Santa (calm). To describe the 
poem in these terms is not to dehumanize it but only to unfold the 
design beneath the play of personalities and events. The point, similarly, 
of St. Peter’s speech in Lycidas is not that it is the customary dose of 
satire in a pastoral elegy nor that it is really Milton denouncing the 
contemporary clergy. It is undoubtedly both these, but its meaning, 
just where it is placed, lies in its note of raudra (indignation)—or is it 
bibhatsa (repugnance) ?—which, by tension, reinforces the elegiac emo- 
tion (karuna) to whose tokens of graceful memorial tenderness we revert 
when the dread voice is past. 

It seems presumptuous to take the floor in the Satan debate and then 
only to suggest it need perhaps never have been started. Given that 
emotion supplies the conscious or unconscious design of poetry and 
that a whole poem is governed by a single emotion and different parts 
by different emotions, ‘Satan, hero or fool?’ is perhaps too simple a 
form in which to propound the question. The ruling emotion of a 
poem which tells how disobedience brought death into the world and 
all our woe is, of course, karuna. But the opening portions of the poem 
present a different woe—the Apostate Angel’s deep despair—from which 
soon enough comes the blaze of high defiance. The dominant emotion 
of the first two Books is the heroic (vira), and Satan is, while it lasts, its 
chief objective equivalent. When Milton passes on to a different emo- 
tional key, Satan’s heroic proportions inevitably shrink. Since consis- 
tency is to be defined not as continuing sameness in the character but as 
accord of character with emotion, the Archfiend ‘rotting away’ is a 
process of no interest to the sahrdaya, the reader who seeks to be en 
rapport with the emotion. 

The study of source and symbol, archetype and allegory in The 
Ancient Mariner has yielded results of immense value, but it would be 
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a pity if these elements, important as they are, made us forget that the 
meaning of the poem consists essentially in the emotion it suggests— 
that of wonder (adbhuta) presented through the Mariner’s confrontation 
of the mysterious and the macabre. This is the dominant emotion not 
only of Coleridge’s poem but (à la Watts-Dunton) of all English roman- 
tic literature. For the opulence and vividness of the sensuous presenta- 
tion of this emotion, The Ancient Mariner is perhaps matched only by 
La Belle Dame sans Merci. Coleridge’s poem, besides, balances and eri- 
riches its dominant emotion by juxtaposing a contrapuntal emotion. 
The moral of the poem (which Coleridge himself started the fashion for 
despising), though presented homiletically in the well-known stanza 
at the end of the poem, is no moral really, but the statement of an emo- 
tion the Mariner has won through to, has bought at all but the highest 
price. We might call it, after McDougall, the tender emotion—in 
Sanskrit, it is vatsalya, the tenth sthayin. A sense of the sweetness of com- 
mon life, of humble familiar living things, offsetting the awed response 
to the unusual and the sinister—this is the design of the poem. This is 
preferable to interpreting the duality of themes in Christian or other 
terms—as redemption following sin, or as the conversion of a trigger- 
happy shikari to humanitarianism. 

A major problem of contemporary poetry and poetics is that of how 
a long poem in the strict Symbolist or post-Symbolist manner, com- 
posed exclusively of non-propositional imagery, can exist as a whole 
poem and not as a mere string of symbols. 

But the solution was presented when the problem itself was first pre- 
sented—in The Waste Land. The Waste Land is a disposition of symbols. 
It is also a long poem with as much unity as Aristotle or Abercrombie 
could have wished. Its inconsequential centrifugal images are held to- 
gether by an underlying emotional unity—a single dominant rasa 
‘working as an undercurrent. It is impossible to identify the specific rasa 
of The Waste Land as one of the ‘Permanent Emotions’. It is in fact im- 
possible to find a name for it—Eliot’s readers called it disillusionment, 
and Eliot thought it could be their own ‘illusion of being disillusioned’. 
It is all the same a real enough emotion and constitutes the total meaning 
of the heterogeneous images that make up the poem—in other words, 
emotion is structure. 


A poem is primarily words and ultimately a unified emotional 
response in the reader. This emotion is the meaning of the poem. Emo- 
tion is suggested exactly as any other kind of |connotational meaning is 
—by the words, by the denotative or descriptive elements embodied in 
words. These elements, the correlates of emotion, have existence only 
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within the arrangement of words that the poem is. These objects of 
emotion—image, ‘style’, rhythm, story, character—are the only proper 
study of criticism, and criticism must study them within the verbal 
organization where—and nowhere else—they occur and belong. 

It is significant that unwittingly and variously these central assump- 
tions of the Rasa-dhvani theory are endorsed and restated in some of 
the most influential critical work of our time in Britain and America— 
that of Richards and Knights, Cleanth Brooks and Wimsatt, and, above 
all, Eliot. 
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THEATRE AND REALITY 


life’, meaning the stage setting did not seem like a real place or room, 
the actors were not dressed, or did not talk, like real people, or—a 
criticism perhaps most frequently voiced—the events depicted seemed 
unlikely. It is probably flogging a dead horse to spend much time in 
criticism of the naturalistic type of theatre; it has so nearly disappeared 
that a set with french windows on the West End stage today is almost a 
historical relic. It may be more profitable to see how it ever arose and 
why, as it is only about a century old anywhere, in some cases less. Antoine 
in Paris with his butcher’s shop set hanging with real meat, the Saxe- 
Meiningen company in Germany and later Otto Brahm in the Freie 
Buhne, even the famous Moscow Arts with Stanislavski and Nemirovich- 
Danchenko were all in this respect preceded by the Bancrofts when 
they opened in Charlotte Street (as unfashionable then as now) in 
what they called The Prince of Wales—where the Scala stands now. 

(Those arches by the stage-door entrance are all that remain.) Although 
what are called Box-sets had been known before and a famous woman 
impresario, Madame Vestris, had even installed a false ceiling in her 
Olympia theatre in the 1850s, it was not till Bancroft opened i in 1865 

that the public saw plays where the characters were dressed in current 
fashion and differently dressed according to the type of occasion and 
time of day, where the stage doors had real handles and opened and shut 
like real doors and the rooms gave at least the appearance of reality. The 
fact that the plays (nearly all written by one man, T: W. Robertson) 

are absurdly artificial and contrived seems to have escaped the notice of 
the audience, which became distinguished and fashionable. We find 
Ruskin congratulating Squire’ Bancroft on a sentimental piece of 
Robertson called Ours and saying: ‘I get more help in my own work 
from a good play than from any other kind of thoughtful rest.’ 

Later in the century the plays began to follow the staging, but this 
still had to be defended.. Zola defending Thérèse Raquin in 1873 com- 
plains how much more his play would have been appreciated if his 
merchant's wife had been a queen and the murderer had worn an 
apricot-coloured coat. But ‘that nasty little shop’, and ‘those lower 
middle class shopkeepers who pretended to participate in a drama of 
their own in their own house with their oilcloth table-cover’ gives more 
of a clue to public reaction. The naturalistic theatre came into being as 
a protest against the unreal theatricality of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, its restricted social content and its avoidance of any serious 
subject. In the ’90s, with Ibsen as the battlecry and Ghosts engraved on 
the standard, every advanced theatre in Europe began to explore 
hitherto forbidden territory—and invariably in a style that most closely’ 
mirrored external reality. The audiences were stunned. Granville- 
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Barker at the Royal Court made Shaw box-office and influenced 
Winston Churchill to change the law after seeing Galsworthy’s' Justice. 
It was said of Antoine’s Theatre Libre: ‘It is singular, but it seems that 
there is no stage, and that the raised curtain of the Theatre Libre discloses 
people in their houses going about their affairs unselfconsciously and 
without knowing they are being watched.’ With Chekov and The 
Moscow Art this was carried even further and even today, as recent 
visits here have shown, this company can give some impression of the 
excitement generated in those years. 

Yet it was not long before this surface reality was shown to be un- 
satisfactory. Ibsen in his last plays (notably When We Dead Awaken) was 
deserting the cause. Meyerhold, one of the most brilliant actors of the 
first Moscow Art Company, the original Trepliev of The Seagull, had 
already broken away to produce even Ibsen, as well as Maeterlinck, 
Hamsun and others, expressionistically several years before the First 
World War. Naturalism was well set on the road that led to The Mouse- 
trap. The unfinished sentences of Chekov became the telegraphese of 
the English theatre of the ’20s. Other means of expressing reality were 
demanded. 

Sometimes it appears as if the theatre followed a similar pattern to 
that of poetry, where, as is well-known, stereotyped language, exclus- 
ively poetic diction, is brusquely shattered periodically by a new vocabu- 
Jary as in Lyrical Ballads or, nearer this theme, in Hugo’s Hernani, where 
to call a character ‘un lion superbe et genereux’ provoked a riot in the 
theatre. Every great actor when he first had a success seems to have been 
praised in similar terms, for being natural. This was true of Garrick (one 
remembers Quin’s remark: ‘If this young fellow is right, then we have 
all been wrong’), of Edmund Kean, and of many others. So in the 
theatre there seems to have been a continual see-saw between an estab- 
lished convention both in acting and setting and, what appeared at least 
to contemporaries, a sudden return to more recognizable reality. 
Compare the later Shakespeare and the early Jacobean playwrights with 
those of thirty years before; or again the familiar gossipy style of the 
Restoration comedy-writers with the turgid melodramas of the reign 
of Charles I. But if theatre needs a continual return to more recognizable 
surface reality as a sheet-anchor, this has not prevented it from investigat- 
ing more profound levels. 

These might all be defined as reality of content. In this sort of theatre 
it is not the surface reality of clothes and speech that reassures the 
audience but the conviction that the feelings and thoughts that are being 
displayed have a recognizable contact with reality. We are in tune with 
what the play is about, not merely with how it is staged. 
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Here again there are several kinds of inner reality and I propose to 
group them under three headings, The first is a sort of appendage to the 
external photographic reality that we have already noted. Indeed most 
defenders of naturalistic drama would claim that this is all the best plays 
of this kind are concerned with. The sound of the broken string in 
Cherry Orchard, John Gabriel Borkman’s steady footfall on the ceiling 
in the first Act, or the straitjacket in Strindberg’s The Father are all con- 
cerned with pin-pointing by realistic details a more significant reality 
that lies behind them. This selective naturalism dominated the theatre 
for approximately half a century. Playgoers became accustomed to 
recognize familiar objects and sounds and then be led to attach to them 
a larger-than-life significance. In this sort of drama silences (as in the 
now almost forgotten plays of Jean-Jacques Bernard) became as impor- 
tant as dialogue. The watchword was motivation. In the whole of 
Stanislavski’s teaching the emphasis was invariably on the psychology. 
As in an algebraic problem, What plus Why was declared to equal How. 
One was required to study the characters’ imaginary antecedents even 
if little hint was given in the text. Every move of every character and 
every grouping on the stage was required to express the symbolic and 
psychological significance of either the character or the action of the 
play at that precise moment. In short, from the sudden discovery that 
one could reproduce the externals of reality on the stage (and this was 
as much as anything else brought about by the technical changes in the 
theatre—the introduction of electric light, revolving stage and so forth) 
the whole centre of interest became the psychological reality which those 
externals, properly used and selected, could mirror. This is the essence 
of the whole Stanislavski system which, after suffering a transatlantic 
sea-change, arrived here after the war christened The Method. And if 
I am guilty of giving it rather cursory treatment here, it is because this 
is still the kind of experience demanded by the vast majority of theatre- 
goers. They often regard it as something immutable and eternal. How 
different from those who saw Mr. Wopsle, alias Mr. Waldengrave, 
perform i in Hamlet. 

It is scarcely surprising that many years ago this kind of reality came 
to be regarded as unsatisfactory. When after the First World War social 
systems began to totter and seemingly eternal values were questioned, 
the oak-panelled lounge-hall with the young man entering through the 
french windows saying: “Who's for Tennis?’ seemed inadequate. So in 
war-wracked Europe vast social themes were treated, particularly in 
Germany, by dramatists like Kaiser and Toller. Expressionism was born. 
Leading characters began to be called Mr. Zero, or to have no names at 
all. From psychological reality the emphasis was on sociological reality. 
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course, been Brecht. A product of the inter-war years in Germany, with 
wide experience of all kinds of theatre, he gradually evolved a theatre 
whose main function was to reveal social reality. Avoiding the classifica- 
tions of the Expressionists, he insisted on real people surrounded with 
real Objects; yet their setting was to be invariably theatrical. They were 
on a stage. This, he thought, should resemble more a boxing-ring than 
the illusory proscenium theatre. Brecht hated what he called the culinary 
theatre—a theatre where people’s emotions were seduced into a tacit 
identification with the leading characters, a theatre where the critical 
faculty was lulled to sleep and therefore a theatre where no one was 
tempted to question the social basis of the events depicted. His actors 
were (and are still) asked to examine not only their psychological links 
with other members of the cast (as in the Stanislavski psychological 
_ theatre) but how far their thoughts, words and actions are determined 
by their social position. He deplored groupings in productions that 
served a narrowly aesthetic purpose—to balance the stage, as it is often 
put. Instead they should express the exact social as well as the psycho- 
logical relations at the particular moment in the play. An example of 
this is in the Hitler play Arturo Ui where a parody of the Reichstag Fire 
Trial is staged. (The whole story is seen in terms of Chicago gangsters 
but the plot closely mirrors the historical events.) After some experiment 
in staging the judge was placed with his back to the audience downstage 
centre for the reason that his comments and judgements were a fore- 
gone conclusion. Brecht hoped that the main impact of his plays would 
be to set the audience discussing, considering and finally wishing to 
change the state of affairs that had brought about the events depicted. 

Without scorning the psychological reality of the previous decades, he 
wanted to add a social reality that would make the whole picture 
correspond to observed fact. Mother Courage lived by buying and selling 
and thought she could cheat fate in this way and avoid the consequences 
of war: but she loses everything except her miserable cart of mer- 
chandise. 

A good performance of his plays, however, reveals a fatal weakness 
in the basic theory. Although Brecht was at pains to declare that he had 
excluded emotion, it keeps creeping back. Galileo, roundly condemned 
by the author, was hailed in the Soviet Union as a hero of science. 
Mother Courage, after the first performance in Zürich, was compared 
to Niobe, Brecht fulminated and rewrote but the same reactions persist. 

This brings to the fore yet another aspect of reality, the existence of 
which Brecht, like most Marxists, denied or pretended to ignore. This 
is what might be termed metaphysical reality. It is something which is 
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more easily experienced in the theatre than in perhaps any other art 
except music. While it is perfectly true that in the final chapter of The 
Actor Prepares Stanislavski asserts that it is the subcoriscious that provides 
the real life-blood of the actor, he never pursued this but wrote before 
the findings of modern psycho-analysis had made any real impact. 
Indeed theatre people are curiously shy about investigating what the 
vast majority instinctively recognize as the centre of their art. Anyone 
who has attended theatre at all regularly will know that the greater part 
of the appeal of a successful production is more emotional than intel- 
lectual. But it does not stop there. It is not the individual member of the 
audience’s feelings only that are being considered, as when we read a 
book or stand in an art gallery, but an emotion shared with several 
hundred others. For the theatre is essentially a collective art. There is 
no need to defend the point’ made by Professor Ingarden last year to 
this Society that an aesthetic experience involves the participant as well 
as the artist—in the theatre that is so indisputable as to be almost beyond 
discussion. I recall many years ago a conversation with Dr. Olaf 
Stapledon, the philosopher, who had witnessed a production of mine 
and was unwilling to pronounce definitely on the merit of the play (it 
was a new O’Casey) because he admitted to being unduly influenced by 
the rest of the audience. He queried, I remember, whether this was a 
tenable position. I felt then, and feel now, that it was. The same produc- 
tion in the same theatre can give one a different aesthetic response on 
different nights, partly, it is true, by variations on the part of the cast 
but equally owing to a variation on the part of the audience. At the end 
of his life Brecht was abandoning the word ‘epic’ to describe his kind 
of theatre in favour of ‘dialectic’. He would have agreed, I am suré, 
that this dialectic process involves not merely the clashes of thought, 
opinion, character, on stage but even more the complicated reciprocal 
flow that exists every night in every theatre between audierice and cast. 

This is true, of course, also in music, but not in the other arts; and 
even in some of the offshoots of theatre like television it is almost totally 
absent—or would be if it had not been found essential to smuggle-in a 
studio audience to satisfy a need of the actors, a need found far more 
with comedy than with serious work. For your comedian, even. on 
television, carries on the one unbroken tradition from the music-hall, 
the commédia del arte, to the Atellanae and Dorian mimes. For him there 
is no performance without an audience. 

. Ifit is agreed that the true aesthetic response to ree involves a great 
deal of shared emotion—and this is a two-way process, as any actor 
can testify—then it is a short step to claiming that the unconscious plays 
a large part not only in the process of acting but in the total aesthetic 
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response. This is to move the argument on to treacherous quicksands, 
but it is what I believe lies behind the kind of theatrical reality which has 
been linked with the name of Antonin Artaud and called the Theatre of 
Cruelty, Artaud, a French actor, poet and metaphysician of the theatre, 
was born in 1896 and died in 1946 after spending many years in an 
asylum. His writings, which are now slowly appearing in France, have 
been eagerly seized on in recent years. He stands at the opposite pole 
to Brecht. For him theatre offered not a psychological, characterized and 
intellectual experience but a deeply emotional, unconscious and meta- 
physical one. The Balinese Theatre seen in Paris in the early ’20s pro- 
vided him such an experience, and in Mexico he found his spiritual 
home. As for the title “Theatre of Cruelty’, he wrote: ‘As soon as I 
have said.“cruelty”, everyone will at once take it to mean blood. But the 
Theatre of Cruelty means a theatre difficult and cruel for myself first 
of all. And on the level of performance it is not the cruelty we can 
exercise upon each other by hacking at each other’s. bodies, but the 
much more terrible and necessary cruelty which things can exercise over 
us.’ Artaud substituted as the essence of the theatre not man in society 
but man in the cosmos. 

In the modern theatre we have therefore what appears to be two 
sharply contrasted planes of reality heading in different directions. On 
the one hand there is the Brechtian social, rational, intellectual reality 
which uses the theatre to make people aware of personal problems in 
a social setting. It poses rather than solves problems, using open platform- 
stage without illusion. It expects an audience to leave the theatre aroused, 
discussing, maybe angry, but never lulled into a soporofic acquiescence. 
On the other hand there is the Artaud theatre of the strong theatrical 
image, the appeal to the deepest psychic rather than psychological 
responses, the use of song, dance, imagery and every available theatrical 
and technical resource with no thought of naturalism and no concern, 
for the literary value of the words spoken, but for their emotive power 
alone. It can, and indeed should, ‘often be wordless; and screams and 
yells are all part.of the armoury of the Artaud actor. It is doubtful, 
however, if these two planes do not intersect more than their progenitors 
would have admitted. 

Martin Esslin has brilliantly demonstrated in his book Choice of Evils 
how Brecht’s plays have the strongest emotional undertow frequently 
pulling in an opposite direction to the intellectual content, yet never- 
theless reinforcing the reality rather than confusing it. That curious 
early work Baal, written when he was eighteen (of which London saw 
an even more curious production recently), is the Brechtian image 
before it had been ruthlessly split and crammed into a Marxian corset. 
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Baal is shown lacerating his feelings but unable to deny them. Similarly 
in the Artaud theatre his experiments were a record of failure until tied 
to some intellectual framework. His collaborator, Roger Vitrac, in his 
comedy Victor, illustrates perhaps the first successful work of that school, 
anticipating Ionescu and other such writers by twenty years. 

Recently, in the Marat Sade production at the Aldwych, a blend of 
these two movements was achieved with considerable success. On the one 
hand the whole nature of political revolution was dissected (in a fashion 
that would have infuriated Brecht but without whose work the play 
could never have been written), and on the other hand the means chosen 
were largely theatrical in the Artaud sense. A good example was the 
pouring of buckets of blood down the drain instead of red liquid flowing 
from a supposedly stabbed Marat. (One wonders inevitably if the 
Elizabethans with their pigs’ bladders of blood in fact simulated outward 
reality quite so narrowly as we have assumed.) Certainly this openly 
theatrical device seemed to many people in Weiss’s play more horrifying 
and dramatically j just than a simulated naturalism. 

It is possible therefore to consider theatrical reality as an embracing 
concept including both a social and if not a metaphysical at least an 
unconscious reality. Somewhere in the middle comes the psychological 
reality that I discussed earlier, as many times in theatrical history it has 
been shown that as the raw material of theatre is the live human being 
so any departure into abstraction (as with the Expressionists in the ’20s) 
courts disaster. Recently Britten referred to the fact that anyone can 
now hear the Bach B Minor Mass from a machine and declared that 
even the most perfect machine is no substitute for a live performance 
and cannot offer a comparable musical experience. This has been dis- 
puted, but I feel that it unquestionably applies and to an even greater 
degree in the theatre. I cannot accept that a film can offer the same kind of 
involvement as the theatre, and neither can television. It is true that a cen- 
tury or more of proscenium theatre has so weakened that involvement 
that this point has to be stressed more than should be necessary. As I stated. 
at the outset, theatre is a very primitive art historically and remains so’ 
today. It is a rite in which the finer aesthetic points, such considerations 
of form, colour or symbol, often seem inextricably merged for it is only 
in the later, more specialized art-forms that it is possible to disentangle 
the threads and discuss rhythm in poetry or the melodic anticipations 
aroused in music. Yet just because it is so primitive it frequently demon- 
strates unmistakably general aesthetic principles which become shadowy 
in the other arts. Of course the original and still the only all-embracing 
aesthetic formulation that it has ever received is Aristotle’s, who as is 
well known summed it up in the one word ‘Imitation’. This has some- 
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times been taken as a defence of the short-lived naturalistic theatre, 
but it has also seemed to me to be a question-begging word. One can 
grasp that actors imitated other men in their actions, but Aristotle 
embraces every artistic activity under this head. Dancing, too, can be 
based on imitation of human movement, though this is by no means 
always the case and probably was not so in Aristotle’s day. But he 
claims it equally for flute- and lyre-playing, from which it surely be- 
comes obvious that the imitation is not just that of observed life but of 
reality considered in its widest aspects. It has even been suggested that 
he means something equivalent to a Shavian life-force, a sort of primal 
urge, manifestations of which appear in all the various arts, speaking, 
singing, dancing, playing and so forth. It might be noticed also that this 
formulation was made about a theatre as ‘total’ in its scope and as stylized 
in its execution as anything that has ever existed. It was only centuries 
later in its decadence that an actor playing Electra brought on in an urn 
the real ashes of his son to give, as he probably imagined, greater reality 
to his performance. 

So the true reality of the theatre is clearly one that in embracing every 
art can cover the greatest range of experience. It may lack subtlety but 
not breadth. As a foundation for the other arts it may carry more skil- 
fully designed rooms than are found, as it were, in the basement of 
aesthetic experience. But it probably carries the whole house. 


~ 
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THE CINEMA is often supposed to have a peculiar power of compelling 
conviction, and this power is frequently attributed to photographic 
realism. In the course of an interesting piece in The Twentieth Century,* 
Michael Elster puts the argument thus: 


The photograph can be the most perfect mimetic image that we are capable of 
producing. Despite common knowledge to the contrary, the proposition that ‘the 
camera can’t lie’ has a most strong hold on our minds. We may have seen innumer- 
able examples of trick photography, may have been let into the secrets of the film 
studio; nevertheless this prejudice remains. It may be that the first knowledge most 
of us have of photography comes via an explanation of the box camera, in which 
what is outside the box is transferred, whole and upside down, to the inside of the 
box by two crossed rays. Whatever is outside must arrive intact inside. Whatever 
the basis of this prejudice, it surely exists, and just as surely bestows a strong pre- 
sumption of reality on the cinema image. The actor portraying a part on the screen 
is as truly a part of cinema reality as we are of the reality which the ‘Brownie’ has 
transferred to the photo album. This ‘belief’ in what occurs on the screen as ‘real’, 
however much it was staged in a studio, gives to cinema its proverbial power to 
move and to impress. 


In The Modern Movement in Art? R. H. Wilenski, concerned with under- 
lining the painter’s artistic ascendancy over the photography, writes: 


There are still many people who imagine that the camera can record the forms of 
physical objects and concrete things and the formal relationships of such objects 
and things to one another. Both these . . . activities are in point of fact beyond the 
camera’s powers. . . . The camera records degrees of light, obstructions to light, 
reflections of light and reflections of light and shade. It cannot record a house, a 
tree or a man. It can only record the momentary effects and degrees of light as affec- 
ted by such physical objects or concrete things. Its records moreover are determined 
by two accidental physical factors—its own physical position at the moment of 
exposure, and the angle and degree of the i . but... it cannot record the forms 
of physical objects or concrete things. . . 
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In other words the common-or-garden black-and-white snapshot is, 
vis-a-vis the ‘real’ world, deficient in colour and therefore also in texture, 
in three-dimensional depth and therefore also in volume and mass. Its 
very fidelity to light-and-shade deprives it of fidelity to form. Thus, in 
relation to objects-in-themselves, it is at least as much an abstraction as 
paint-on-paper; while its unselective passivity to light renders it far 
less easily vivid than painting in suggesting these ‘non-photographic’ 
qualities. Wilenski concedes that in its passivity to light ‘the human eye 
considered as a lens records in very much the same way as the lens of 
the camera’. (Shades of the old art-school dogma—‘there are no lines 
in nature’?) Nevertheless: ‘it was because the camera’s records cor- 
responded largely to the purely mechanical part of the average human 
vision that, when photographs first appeared, the average human being 
recognized them as records of his own familiar experience and called 
them for that reason true.’ Further, he goes on to contrast (a) the purely 
‘mechanical’, or physiological, aspect of human vision, to which the 
camera corresponds, with (b) the psychological selection and emphasis 
that renders our seeing subjective and turns it into ‘perception’, with 
its sense of contour lines, its ‘deductive’ sense of objects-in-themselves, 
and so on. To this interpretative, creative aspect of vision the camera, 
he claims, has no access. It can neither comment nor select. Thus photo- 
graphy renders neither the world-in-itself nor our significant experience 
of it. It can never be an art. “The so-called “artistic” photographers of 
the present day do not realize the character or significance of the camera’s 
records. They are so incurably stupid that they will not leave the camera 
to do its business; they want it to do more than it can and only succeed 
in making it do less. “Artistic” photographers fake and fiddle with their 
negatives and prints and produce hybrid abominations that are not true 
photographs and not works of art.’ 

. Wilenski seems to me right to attribute ‘the basis of this prejudice’ 
to a subjective ‘sensation’ of reality. Yet I believe it can more exactly be 
attributed to mutual reinforcement among several factors. 

1. Certainly the camera is ‘less selective’ than the painter. Therefore 
the spectator, confronted by a photograph, performs upon it the same 
selective process that he performs when confronted with reality; in 
consequence it ‘feels like’ reality. For example, rather than deducing 
objects from contour lines he “deduces’ contour lines from light. 

The photograph’s lack of colour may seem as shrieking a distortion 
of reality as, say, Picasso’s infidelities to the human form. But M. D. 
Vernon makes a significant point in The Psychology of Perception: 
‘Several experiments have been carried out to discover whether children 
of various ages seem to attach more importance to the shape or to the 
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colours of objects. . . .’ These experiments, though inconclusive, tend.to 
lend support to ‘the view that young children pay comparatively little 
attention to colour as such when they are concerned in the normal every- 
day life situation of identifying and reacting to things’. In The Art of 
Colour‘ Johannes Itten suggests that colour is particularly bound up with 
the emotions. The association of shape with ‘identifying and reacting 
to things’ and colour with emotion would correspond to an association 
even of black-and-white photography with ‘reality’. Possibly shape is 
associated with objects because it is connected with ‘tactile experience 
(touching, feeling) and with practical action (bumping into, grabbing 
hold of). We differentiate things by their shapes (even when that shape 
is deduced from colour), whereas colour is relatively generalized (many 
things are blue) and fickle (it changes according to the light). Possibly, 
too, it is because colour ‘floats’ with relation to objects that it can 
acquire, as it were, an emotional intensity; it is less burdened with func- 
tion, already half-way to ‘abstraction’. This is, of course, in no way to 
diminish the emotional connotations of shapes, which, as Vernon points 
out, children also feel very strongly. Certainly the photograph is in fact 
inexact about ‘true’ shape, revealing it only through the pattern of 
light-and-shade. But we apply to the photograph the same perceptual 
mechanism which makes for ‘constancy of form’ in responding to reality. 
And photographs whose light-and-shade patterns seriously confuse 
shape get thrown away or used only as ‘puzzle’ pictures. The camera 
may be unable to select, but the cameraman is quite capable of seleanpg 
what he'll use and what he won’t. 

2. The camera’s impersonality contributes to the subjective sensation 
of reality. If twelve people with identical equipment photograph a 
subject from an identical viewpoint, the resultant photographs will 
resemble one another far more closely than if twelve people with identi- 
cal equipment sketch or paint it from an identical viewpoint. The photo- 
graphs will vary as to tonalities and focuses, but each artist will indicate 
shape, shadow, texture and so on in different ways, even if ‘only’ in the 
calligraphy of their lines. The photograph ‘loses’ many qualities. but 
there is less ‘personal addition’. This may or may not constitute a limita- 
tion on the camera’s artistic possibilities, but it contributes vastly to the 
spectator’s feeling of reality—of, in fact, the object-in-itself No 
‘personal interpretation’ interposes itself. 

3. To people brought up on photographs the woodcuts of Thomas 
Bewick have at first a grim, dark, forbidding appearance. Such people 
have to overcome the appearance of the medium before they can read the 
picture. The photograph is not only impersonal, but so cheap and con- 
venient that we are all used to reading reality through it. Sheer weight 
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-of numbers has rendered the particular conventions of photography the 
most transparent to reality—indeed, I would venture to suggest that we 
are only now at the point when colour „photographs are beginning to 
feel more realistic than black-and-white photographs. The sheer ubi- 
quity of the photographic convention has, I suspect, made many quite 
realistic sketches, paintings, etc., seem less realistic to us than they would 
have done to people who had seen few photographs. The more of those 
cheap Victorian steel-engravings I see the more they carry for me a ‘pre- 
sumption of reality’, that is the more ‘transparent’ the medium becomes. 

4. Michael Elster’s flurry of bad suggestions as to why the photo- 
-graph seems real obscures one very good one. Let’s try and clear away 
these points: 

(a) Is it still true that people believe the camera cannot lie? I doubt it. 
Maybe they did in the early days of photography, when double ex- 
posures convinced even the thoughtful that ‘spirits’ were surrounding 
them; but surely the consequent debates, the innumerable examples of 
trick photography in still and motion pictures, have done their work. 
(b) The first knowledge most of us have of photography is not an 
explanation of its principles but looking at photographs. The (purely 
intellectual) impact of diagrams of light rays would in any case have 
‘been cancelled out by explanations of camera-tricks, 

But Mr. Elster’s point about our experience of the Box Brownie leads 
to an important one. The snapshot depends on the existence of a reality 
‘to record. We all know photographs can be faked. But we also know, 
since we've posed for them ourselves, that they usually aren’t. On the 
other hand we know similarly that it’s very easy to produce a sketch 
‘from memory or imagination or a blend of both. There, ‘faking’ is so 
‘easy that we have to spend years learning to draw accurately. The 
sensitive artist can hardly bear not to fake. Even in naturalistic drawings 
he almost unconsciously edits, arranges, improves, ‘strengthens’ the 
power-station or moves it so that it balances the tug, and so on. This 
‘interpretation’ has nothing to do with our ‘vision’; it is purely formal, 
resulting from our feelings about both the object and the drawing. In 
fact by the time the artist has drawn the tug it’s elsewhere. Certainly 
photography was once upon a time so primitive that Paris streets always 
seem deserted—the traffic and passers-by left no impression on the 
photographic plate. Even so what struck people was not what the camera 
didn’t record, but what it did. And the need for the sitter to “watch the 
birdie’ only emphasized the closeness of reality and photography. To- 
day, still, the photographer’s work depends rather more than the artist’s 
on creating or physically modifying the reality which he intends to 
represent, Certainly the camera cannot comment or select (neither can 
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a paint-brush); but a cameraman can. With lenses, filters, lights, ex- 
posures and choice of angle, he can mould what he sees until the play of 
light reveals the facets and relations he wishes us to see. He can move 
some way into the artist’s perceptual territory. He can work intensively 
on the negative and the print—work of which Wilenski’s ‘fake and 
fiddle’ is as gross a misdescription as ‘always scribble, scribble, scribble, 
eh, Mr. Gibbon?’ I doubt whether, for example, Man Ray and Moholy- 
Nagy are ‘incurably stupid’. In other words the ‘passive’ part of photo- 
graphy is often only one phase in a longer process. The photographer 
selects say a face; he walks round it until his angle shows the sunlight 
moulding ‘the cheekbone; he may set up a regular crossfire of inter- 
pretative lighting. He works on the subject rather than on the canvas. 
He ‘stages’ a work of art, and then photographs that. Movies are made in 
a studio for this very reason. After the photograph comes the ‘fake and 
fiddle’—and this whole series of processes allows for a great deal of 
selection, creation and comment. 

The principal limit at the moment is the relative difficulty of ‘faking 
and fiddling’ with very small parts of the photographic surface—cor- 
responding to say brush strokes, or a nervous calligraphy. It is in conse- 
quence fair to grant that the photographer is far from equalling the 
artist in what we might call ‘perceptual variation’. He can be as free as 
the painter over large areas, but he hasn’t yet quite reached an interpreta- 
tive ‘pointillisme’. He is at a point, as it were, where brush strokes are 
meaningless and no photographic impression has yet come to replace 
the sense of reality-in-itself by ‘perceptual realism’. On the other hand 
he can produce abstracts and semi-abstracts. His inferiority, however 
important, exists over a limited sector, and even there we seem to be 
on the verge of break-through. Paradoxically, as we do break through 
such photographs will have sacrificed their advantages over painting — 
convenience, ready acceptance by the untrained masses and transparency 
to the presence of ‘reality’, that is of the subject-in-itself. Already the 
more obtrusive ‘faking and fiddling’ becomes (as with Ray and Moholy- 
Nagy) the more the spectator feels himself confronted with a canvas 
rather than a window, with a piece of self-expression to be treated ‘like’ 
a painting. Such photographs have sacrificed believability, and are felt 
to be as ‘other’ to any reality which may dimly appear through them 
as some Impressionist paintings. They lose on the roundabouts what 
they make up on the swings. 

At this stage it becomes sensible to call into question the existence of 
any real difference between the two media—there is painting on canvas 
and painting on emulsions, Conversely, a painter who sets his mind to 
it can match the trompe-I’wil effects of the best colour photographs. 
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But precisely because of its ‘perceptual poverty’ photography has 
retained what many painters have willingly—too willingly?—sacri- 
ficed: the presence, the weight of reality-in-itself. Many creative photo- 
gtaphs, exploit expressive or formal effects only to the point where the 
photograph still retains transparency to reality. From another angle, the 
painter’s ‘interpretation’, his evidence of mental processes whether per- 
ceptual (Impressionism), conceptual (Cubism) or emotional (Expression- 
ism), often ‘dissolves’ the subject-in-itself into ‘the artist’s mind’. ‘In 
itself? means not only its physical otherness but the values and’ associa- 
tions which culturally are commonly conceded to inhere in it, Popu- 
larizers of Picasso often point out that the distortions in Guernica are 
matched by distortions in American comic-strips—say Al Capp’s L'il 
Abner—in newspaper caricatures and so on. The fact remains that the 
greater public is baffled by Picasso’s but spontaneously accepts and enjoys 
Al ‘Capp’s. These, like de Gaulle’s giraffe-size neck, Bristow’s two- 
eyes-in-one-profile, or the fashion-plate mannequin’s long legs and huge 
eyes correspond to ideas and attitudes with which they are familiar, and 
so set off intuitive responses. Relative to photography the loss in realism 
is offset by the gain in expressiveness—most photographs of de Gaulle 
are just interesting, but a good caricature has you laughing and looking 
twice. The more sophisticated and complex distortions of Picasso are 
part of a formal game and a perceptual convention with which the mass 
audience is unfamiliar. The texture of distortions is so rich that no salient 
points emerge for the audience to seize on. The public is often accused 
of being so stupid as to insist on the most slavish fidelity to ‘photographic’ 
realism. I doubt whether this is so: what it wants is distortions for which 
it can intuitively feel an expressive correlative. Many colour photographs 
provide this, mingling a small degree of ‘interpretation’ (mood, colour 
used abstractly, formal satisfactions) with the ‘weight’ of the subject-in- 
itself. They may be minor works of art, but pace Wilenski even minor 
works of art are works of art. Minor too are those contemporary paint- 
ings which the greater public can easily assimilate. Again, the contrast 
is not one of media. It is the old problem of cultural training. Many or 
the easily approachable artists of our time work within what we may 
call the ‘caricatural’ tradition; they push cartoon-techniques to the point 
of seriousness or horror. One thinks of Steinberg, Siné, Topor. 

A major problem for the 98 per cent of the population who have had 
virtually no effective education in the visual arts is that on the one 
hand most of the great ‘realistic’ paintings in the galleries seem remote 
because their reality-in-itself is remote (dresses, furnishings, the personal 
‘style’ and implied values of the people, action or objects selected). 
True,-there is the common ground of universal humanity; but people 
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today are not universal humanists and can only grope their way towards 
that common ground, glimpsing, ignoring, perhaps hating, many 
aspects of it, because they can see it only through the prism of con- 
temporary culture (which, like all cultures, limits, conceals, interprets, 
rejects, innumerable human possibilities). The painting’s reality-in-itself 
has only the most muffled resonance. The fatness of Rubens’s women 
is almost as off-putting to our 98 per cent as is the Balinese ideal beauty 
who was so corpulent she couldn’t walk. Only the occasional painting 
strikes through from the past. (The Death of Procnis, in the National 
Gallery, for example, is highly approachable.) On the other hand much 
modern painting, while topical in reference, is concerned with relatively 
recondite conceptual points which cannot reasonably be expected to 
interest other than aficionados; we can’t all spend much of our time look- 
ing at ourselves looking. Other painters express contemporary attitudes 
and experiences, as, for example, Picasso, Bacon and Ben Nicholson, but 
their styles employ idioms that are to all intents and purposes un- 
decipherable by the uninitiate. When so much celebrated painting be- 
comes obscure then the social channels of communication wither, and 
those few paintings which could directly appeal to the public aren’t 
brought to its attention or suffer from an aura of obscurity. So people 
lose the-knack of exploring paintings, of discovering their configurations 
and relating them to resonant experience. 

None the less the relative facility of drawn distortion gives even 
the popular artist an important advantage over the photographer. Mass- 
circulation Italian magazines still carry front-page drawings of news 
items whose dramatic quality the photographer would find it hard to 
equal, The overall tendency in popular magazines is to illustrate fact by 
photographs, fiction by drawings or paintings. Comic strips are occa- 
sionally told in photographs, but mainly in drawings (even when they 
are ‘serious’ comic strips). It’s as if the artist’s artificiality suggests: ‘We 
are now in the land of imagination. .. .’ Similarly the hand-made im- 
pression of drawings confers a quality of ceremony lacking from even 
the most opulent colour photograph. It’s not entirely for economic 
reasons that one speaks of ‘having a picture taken’ but of ‘commission- 
ing’ a painting. In this sense the artist’s medium, with its sense of occa- 
sion, is more—not less—emotional than the photographer’s. 

It is paradoxical that of modern painters so ‘obscure’ an artist as 
Salvador Dali should be among those who have the most direct and 
urgent impact, at least on the middlebrow. The nightmare quality of 
his paintings is decipherable irrespective of the formal nuances that at 
best escape and at worse confuse the middlebrow, while his trompe- 
Peil confers on his subjects a quality of reality-in-itself rivalling the 
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most succulent colour-photography. It may be unreal to have a bicycle 
in the desert, but it’s a bicycle-type bicycle and a desert-type desert and 
the collision of the two is immediately recognizable as an impossible 
reality, that is as a dream-reality, with which we are all familiar and 
which since Freud we admit as significant. In a paradoxical way the 
trompe-ľ œil fantasy of Dali and Magritte abides by the rules of nuanced. 
realism, of culturally agreed associations to objects. It retains what the 
painterly purist may dismiss as anecdotal interest or literary values. But 
it’s a queer anecdote that has no story and a peculiar form of literature 
that has no words, and I suspect that much of what is scorned in painting 
as ‘literary’ can’t really be defined as literary at all. For literature has no 
particular primacy of or monopoly on the exploitation of ideas and 
emotion; verbal description of say a distressed man running is no more 
final than a picture of a distressed man running. To say that the general 
public wants literary values from art is really a misleading way of saying 
that it wants something like resonant experience. And while any artist 
is perfectly within his rights in saying that for him resonant experience 
is of no interest at all, it is still true that much art, from religious paint- 
ings to Rembrandt’s flayed ox, is impoverished by such limitations. 
Surely the game of art is best played by those rules that maximize its 
richness and range of interest rather than by minimizing them. 

If we admit resonant experience as a legitimate component of pic- 
torial arts, then the photograph’s special sphere of competence becomes 
clearer. More strongly than much painting it transmits reality-in-itself. 
This transmission can combine with the limitations of the medium to 
produce a peculiar heightening. The photographs of the American Civil 
War have the beauty they do because the soldiers, posed, are ‘frozen’; 
there is a strange effect of ‘framing’, of reverence for these people as 
themselves. They have an elegiac quality. Van Deren Coke offers a 
striking example in his The Painter and the Photograph. He juxtaposes a. 
photograph by Lee Miller of bodies piled on a floor in Buchenwald, and 
a painting, Floor of Buchenwald No. 1 (1957), by Rico Lebrun, based on 
that photograph. Lebrun, a sincere and intelligent painter, has missed 
over and over again telling the details recorded by the camera’s ‘passive’ 
eye and substituted conventions of form, of anatomy, of composition. 
Almost* involuntarily he has brought compositional order into a heap 
of bodies whose horrid eloquence lay precisely in the ‘asymmetrical’ 
clutter of thrown-back heads. The photograph reveals that thighs have 
become thinner than calves, shows the clumsiness of home-made wrap- 
pings, stresses the hard pebbles on which the bodies lie. The painter has 
fattened the thighs, has given the curve of instep a certain grace instead 

* For the following comparison I am indebted to Dr. Aaron Scharf. 
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of horrid unnaturalness, has invented neat stitchings which turn the 
rough wrapping into a conventionalized tramp’s patchwork, has lost the 
pebbles in vague scribbles. Most insensitive of all, he has enclosed the 
heap of bodies in a tidy pattern of abstract shapes. The photograph lets 
the heap of bodies bleed off one corner of the frame, so that we sense 
that this is only part of a huger, an infinite horror. 

’ Lebrun is a sensitive painter. But in his involuntary—and in this case 
‘involuntary’ means mechanical—concern for ‘pure form’, in his 
mechanical reliance on a certain idiom, he has in fact become blind not 
to the photograph merely, but to reality. The photographer was not 
blind. However passive the camera, the photographer chose this ‘detail’, 
this angle, this exposure (a wrong exposure would have lost the textural 
qualities), this composition, this clipping of the frame. The photographer 
has seen, and shows us, Buchenwald. The painter shows us only a paint- 
ing: rhetoric. I suggest we can go further. Assoon as Lebrun strayed from 
the idiom of ‘nuanced realism’—in which the reality-in-itself is inter- 
preted so subtly that it feels present in the picture—he lost the possibility 
of bringing the full weight of suffering into the picture. For the horror 
of this picture was then, obviously, a matter of manipulating lines and 
forms. He can paraphrase the effect by the formal means Picasso uses for 
Guernica—but this is a paraphrase, rather than looking at reality. And 
in this sphere the photographer has a head start—provided he can find, 
or create for himself (e.g. in a film studio), an expressive subject. 

- What discourages the greater public about painting is not any lack of 
realism but simply the extent to which painters obfuscate reality-in-itself 
by perceptual or conceptual notations, or by formal requirements. 
Vermeer managed unobtrusively what Bratby manages obtrusively. As 
T. S. Eliot said what makes you immortal is what you do behind the 
public’s back—though this doesn’t mean that what the public sees isn’t 
art. Immortality is only one way of being alive, and the ‘immortality’ 
public is only another sort of public which often doesn’t see what the 
contemporary public sees—which is why we need footnotes, back- 
ground studies and so on. The greater public want reality-in-itself and 
‘style’ to compromise and interweave; and they become confused or 
resentful, as if in the presence of the unreasonably arbitrary, when 
‘style’ begins to obliterate rather than modify reality-in-itself. To put it 
in another, looser way: if I had the job of popularizing painting, I should 
begin with certain Expressionists whose work isn’t alien to the carica- 
tural tradition; with apparent realists, like Tintoretto, whose ‘zoom- 
lens’ perspectives are admirable examples of integrating reality and 
style; with painters who, like Turner, dissolve objects, but in the inter- 
ests of atmospheric realism; with painters who work ‘through’ the 
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human face, body and personality; and with painters of ‘dream’ fantasy 
(Fuseli, Redon, Delvaux) rather than with perceptual or conceptual or 
semi-abstract painters. Other criteria would apply but they are irrelevant 
to my main point here, which is that it is misleading to oppose painting 
to photography as if they were ineradicably different genres, like 
mammals and reptiles. At worst one might oppose them as one might 
oppose lions to tigers—for here be tigons and ligers. Individual artists 
and photographers roam the same terrain and hunt the same prey. The 
painter can match the photographer’s trompe-l’eil if he wants to (and 
has the skill). The photographer can produce his distortions and per- 
ceptual-conceptual notations if he wants to (and has the skill). For ex- 
ample, one might challenge the conceptual realism of Duchamp’s nude 
descending her staircase by superimposing multiple viewpoints of a set 
of equivalent photographs upon each other. The film Geography of the 
Body (in effect a series of stills) re-interprets the female nude by extreme 
close-ups which give it an alien concreteness, and amount to an Expres- 
sionist re-interpretation (it becomes a half-hideous, half-fascinating land- 
scape). Reality-in-itself remains. Abstracts produced from emulsions 
may well be indistinguishable from abstracts produced by brushing, 
spraying or other processes. In this case photograph and painting are 
of course equally ‘unbelievable’, and it’s arguable that the flip elegance 
of colour supplement photography is beginning to be felt as ‘interpreta- 
tive’, as a-kind of romantic glow in which reality-in-itself is losing its 
full force, that it is, in fact, the photographic equivalent of ‘refined’ 
painting. Our tigons and ligers include, of course, those ‘collages’ in 
which painting and photographs are combined. But simply to mingle 
them is not to sit safely on both stools at once. Into his painting French 
Officials Observing Enemy Movements (1915),° the Futurist Carlo Carra 
inserts a patch of photograph; outnumbered as it is, the photograph can 
impose no sense of reality-in-itself but can draw attention only to its 
own sore-thumb texture. But in his album of ‘collages’, La Septième 
Face du Dé,” Georges Hugnet so mingles steel-engravings and photo- 
graphic details as to create a fascinating warp-and-woof of reality-in- 
itself and the arbitrary. Each image is a different case. In a photo~collage 
by Aaron Scharf? cutting and placing turns a rose-window into the 
eye of a rhinoceros; the shock of confrontation would be far smaller 
without photographic ‘believability’. Simply by painting over photo- 
graphs it is possible to add painterly nuance at its best without losing too 
much in the way of photographic sense of reality. As usual the future 
belongs to mongrels; pedigrees have mainly their past. Every year fewer 
students think of themselves as painters only; their interest and work is 
weakening boundaries between the genres. Similarly paintings are 
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sprouting struts and pegs and becoming sculptures. The theatre is becom- 
ing less textbound and more cinematographic; the film maker is using 
his increasingly flexible and sensitive cameras less like a ‘window in all 
four walls’ and more like a novelist’s ‘mind’s eye’. In a hundred years’ 
time perhaps all the media will be liveliest in what are now no-man’s- 
lands and intermediate territories. Camera and brush will seem simply 
two tools in the visual tool-kit, to be used separately or together as 
appropriate to the particular job in hand. Maybe most photography will 
still be prose to most painting’s poetry. But that still won’t prove that 
prose isn’t literature. 

Meanwhile photography, with its ‘nuanced realism’ and its contem- 
porary themes, has maintained a genuine contact with the, middle- 
and low-brow. This is not to say that most photographs are inspected 
as if they were canvases. Often it’s a case of look at the photograph, 
note the message, receive a feeling and—on to the next photograph. 
It may be maintained that if you don’t keep it, it isn’t art. The difficulty 
with this argument is that then neither the theatre nor the ballet become 
art forms until the invention of cinematography, and until the gramo- 
phone record music knew the song but not the singer. Let us amend it 
to: ‘if you don’t wish you could keep undergoing it again, it isn’t art’. 
By this definition, certainly, most photographs aren’t art. But it also 
follows that most paintings aren’t art; indeed most works of art aren’t 
art. Personally I find that there are films and plays and novels and pieces 
of music which I don’t particularly want to turn to again—I feel I have 
got their message; but none the less I have to concede that they had a 
substantial effect on me, not simply a temporary emotional effect but 
something like a revelation of my inner and the outer worlds. And in my 
thinking about the world they keep recurring as landmarks and guides. 
If that isn’t art, what is? l 

The arguments brought against photography’s status as an art on the 
grounds of the camera’s ‘passivity’ have, of course, also been used 
against the cinema. Here similar rejoinders apply. In fact the cinema 
illustrates even more clearly than still photography one particular 
corollary of the photographer’s ability to select. The famous rejoinder 
is cited in Pudovkin’s Film Technique’: 

Kuleshov and I made an interesting experiment. We took from some film or other 
several close-ups of the wellknown actor Mosjukhin. We chose close-ups which 
were static and which did not express any feeling at all—quiet close-ups. We joined 
these close-ups, which were all similar, with other bits of film in three different 
combinations. In the first combination the close-up of Mosjukhin was immediately 
followed by a shot of a plate of soup standing on a table. It was obvious and certain 
that Mosjukhin was looking at this soup. In the second combination the face of 
Mosjukhin was joined to shots showing a coffin in which lay a.dead woman. In the 
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third the close-up was followed by a shot of a little girl playing with a funny toy 
bear. [And in a fourth, not mentioned by Pudovkin here, the close-up was followed 
by a shot of a nude woman.] When we showed the three combinations to an audi- 
ence which had not been let into the secret the result was terrific. The public raved 
about the acting of the artist. They pointed out the heavy pensiveness of his mood 
over the forgotten soup, were touched and moved by the deep sorrow with which 
he looked on the dead woman, and admired the light, happy smile with which he | 
surveyed the girl at play. But we knew that in all three cases the face was exactly ” 
the same. 


In other words the juxtaposition of two photographs creates in the 
spectator’s mind a series of implications, an apparent reality, altogether 
different from what the camera records. What goes for two photographs 
goes also for two elements in a photograph. When a movie depicts a 
character against, or enwrapped in, a picturesque background the back- 
ground is not merely a ‘place’; it is also simply by juxtaposition—or 
rather by what the mind does with juxtapositions—the character’s. 
mood, or a symbol about him. Many script writers choose their settings 
entirely in terms of ‘mood’, or other symbolism. In Orson Welles’s 
The Lady From Shanghai the lovers meet in an aquarium and kiss in the 
darkness, amidst which we see brightly lit tanks containing sharks, an 
octopus and so on. The setting is more even than an objet trouvé—it is a 
symbolist poem, recalling the imagery of Lautréamont’s Les Chants de 
Maldoror. Its meaning is further inflected by plastic qualities. The lovers’ 
faces are fitfully illumined by the fluctuating glimmer of lit water, the 
evil fish are silhouettes, huge in close-up, moving across the screen and, 
blotting out the water-light. Welles might have shown the lovers in 
silhouette, and stressed the texture of sharkskin and sucker—or chosen 
any number of variations in relative proportion, position or texture, or 
combination of variations—each constituting a different experience, a 
different scene. And these differences arise less from any difference in , 
literary or anecdotal interest than from the purely visual changes in ` 
texture, rhythm, mass, composition and so on. Hence a documentary 
film—which works entirely from actual, observed reality—can be as 
creative as the studio-made film, where the director constructs his own 
work-of-art to record. Selection = creation. So true is this that it is now 
usual for films to marry a created reality (actors, dialogue, etc.) with a 
selected pseudo-reality (location photography). It is arguable that the 
photograph finds its true fulfilment in cine-photography. Certainly the 
natural equivalent to the canvas in terms of emotional weight is the 
movie sequence—a set of images linked in space and time instead of 
merely space, with actual movement to set against implied movement 
and with a musical and developmental structure rather than a pictorial 
and spatial one. 
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Michael Elster is concerned with explaining why, if photographs are 
so realistic, the emotional effect of the cinema isn’t overwhelming, why 
there is a ‘second effect, disassociation from cinema experience... . 


Cinema experience strikes one as being very ephemeral. Here is the contradiction, 
the impression of reality, the ephemerality of the experience. Ephemeral in the sense 
that little connection is felt, httle relevance seen, between film reality and the out- 
side world. . . . Separation between audience and performer in the cinema is com- 
plete, both mechanically, and, as I hope to show, psychologically . . . on the screen 
we are often transported to environments so strange that, in the absence of a human 
performer to bridge the gap, no similarity can be found at all. It is this failure by 
human means that gives the cinema experience, for all its compelling reality, its 
ephemeral character. 


The argument is attractive: the screen reality is so real that it excludes us, 
and when we emerge from it we exclude it. Two self-contained worlds 
touch briefly, and go their separate ways. Unfortunately Kuleshov’s 
experience demonstrates that neither the film’s reality nor the spectator’s 
is self-contained. Every film is in itself entirely meaningless, just as every 
novel, every poem, is in itself entirely meaningless; the connexion be- 
tween the symbols, the elements of thought, can be made only by the 
spectator. Film and spectator are intimately intertwined; it’s a matter of 
common everyday experience that spectators become passionately in- 
volved in films, that they laugh, weep, scream, sweat; and that (as I’ve 
confessed to doing earlier) they use films as reference-points for their 
thinking about the world. I do it via Antonioni, Miss Bloggs may do it 
by joining the Greta Garbo fan club; but both of us are contacting the 
film via emotional resonance. And it’s this resonance which constitutes 
the contact; never realism per se. Documentaries may be as realistic as 
possible in every possible way, and still leave every possible spectator 
bored stiff; a cartoon film, or a film as patently artificial as The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari, may hold him utterly convinced and engrossed. Realism 
is only one way of arriving at this common experience; the camera is 
a convenience, and very far from being in itself an emotional Sunday 
punch. I claim to be a cinema-lover, but I would find 99 per cent of 
movies inexpressibly tedious. What matters is the 1 per cent (which 
doesn’t lead me to puritanical severity of judgement; I don’t mind if 
your I per cent is quite different from my 1 per cent). 
Mr. Elster continues: 


The ability to use the camera as a subjective eye, to see the world from a rocket 
cone, or through the eye ofa fly as it were, provided a good peepshow, no more. ... 
All visual tricks and distortions belong to this genre, their effect being to create dirty 
images. That is to say, images exhibiting the strain, and demanding from the audi- 
ence the mental contortions of pornographic images. 
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At this point one may wonder why Mr. Elster should want to compare 
a striking cinematographic viewpoint with a pornographic image. For 
what, after all, is so obscene about those newsreel shots of the globe 
seen from the stratosphere? What Mr. Elster calls strain and contortions 
I find exhilarating, and what he calls dirty seems to me beautiful. Nor 
are such shots typical of the cinema’s idiom. By and large the commer- 
cial cinema makes very little use of ‘visual tricks and distortions’. It is 
extremely conservative and traditional in its determination to preserve 
prosaic solidity. It would seem that what Mr. Elster calls ‘visual tricks 
and distortions’ are in fact all the non-realistic elements of the cinema, 
everything that goes to create a subjective reality: the angling of shots, 
the change of viewpoint as shots follow one another across the screen, 
rapid cutting, camera movements, montage sequences, in fact all those 
points which textbooks of film appreciation rightly teach us to regard 
as the cinema’s very language, its claim to being comprehensible at all. 
It would be just as plausible to speak of the ‘tricks and distortions . . . 
dirty images . . . strain . . . mental contortions . . . pornography’ of El 
Greco, Modigliani, Expressionism, analytical Cubism, Impressionism. 
` Yet there is a valuable grain of truth in his remarks. His comparison 
is with the theatre. Here the stars—and all performers by their pre- 
eminence, by the attention concentrated on them, are in a sense stars— 
and the characters as incarnated by them—are here, and here alone, in 
flesh and blood. The stage is only a space, a few indicated effects around 
human figures. Empty, the stage space is only a presage, a ‘tuning up’. 
The principal weight of emotion is mediated to us through the human 
figure; we are anchored to the actor’s presence, pace and rhythm, his 
physical constancy and steadiness, from which nothing seriously dis- 
tracts us. Neo-classical theories about the umities of space, time and 
action may have been pedantic, but they do have a good hard nub of 
truth in this “constancy of physical presence’. (However, subtle outrages 
against this constancy may actually enhance it. For example the com- 
pression of dramatic narrative against real conversational pace, creating 
a sense of heightened urgency and significance, and together with their 
status as the focus of all our attention, turning the stage characters into 
heroes, demigods, gifted with a divine volatility.) The cinema’s advan- 
tages over the theatre are familiar enough—its vastly superior spatio- 
temporal mobility, its battery of close-ups, mid-shots, long-shots and 
varying angles to emphasize various aspects of a relationship (or quickly 
establish different relationships), the whole sphere of its pictoriality and 
musicality. But we can express these advantages as weaknesses. It’s be- 
cause the merely photographic presence of the actors is rather weaker 
than their unique, physical presence that the camera has to keep punch- 
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ing and weaving and ducking. Certainly we can fill the screen with æ 
dazzling succession of symbols, objects and vistas, but by so doing we 
also bring about a kind of devaluation. To follow a mile-long shot of 
thousands of toiling Israelites by a big close-up of the Pharaoh’s face, and 
then vice versa, is to devalue both. We can apply something like Le. 
Corbusier’s idea of a Modulor: The stage offers a steadier identification. 
with this person at this time; intensity is created and steadily maintained. 
The more mobile the cinema becomes, the more this intensity is lost. 
There is the added interest of landscapes and quick temporal changes, 
but they too lose the unity. The close-up is only a deliberate equivalent 
of a process which the theatre spectator performs naturally and uncon- 
sciously (and is, in fact, becoming rarer as photographic quality im- 
proves). The cinema may be ‘supermobile theatre’ but only at the. 
expense of being ‘splintered theatre’, Each shot disrupts, replaces, cancels 
out its predecessor. Of course by slowing down its pace and renouncing, 
its fluidity the cinema can acquire something like a theatrical intensity. 
The longest static take in cinema history is in Welles’s The Magnificent 
Ambersons, and runs ten minutes—time enough only for a pretty shortish 
theatrical scene; in fact with scenes of this length one begins to talk 
about a play being ‘cinematic’ in conception. And films which maintain 
a theatrical ‘intensity of presence’ can do so only by renouncing the 
cinema’s other possibilities. 

The more closely one looks at the cinema’s much-vaunted ‘realism’ 
the more it dissolves—or rather the more its weaknesses can be seen to 
match its strengths. The cinema’s unprecedented popularity is not, I 
suggest, due to any intrinsically greater massiveness of impact, but 
simply to the fact that it requires less training in its ‘literacy’ than any 
other art form. It presents its images to the eye just as the mind presents 
images to the mind’s eye. Its narrative form is exactly that of the dream. 
Hence the ease with which anyone understands its narrative ellipses, its 
temporo-spatial jumps, its sequence of short scenes. To be popular films 
do need a linking idea (usually narrative). Only avant-garde minorities 
like the dream-like film; the popular film may have dream elements and 
overtones but these must be rationalized into a story. In its mind’s-eye 
continuity the film is surpassed only by literature—which requires an 
understanding of the particular language and perhaps a high degree of 
literacy; in fact stream-of-consciousness novels are relatively sophisti- 
cated. That the camera bestows photographic realism on the cinema’s 
mind’s-eye continuity is in a sense entirely accidental. The cinema is 
exciting not because it is more realistic but because it offers a mental 
continuity. And the link again is the narrative, the idea, that is resonance 
of experience. Its basic affinity with audiences is a subjective one. 
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By way of coda let us glance at some of the unreal elements in the 
cinema’s idiom. 

1, The director can split the screen and show two widely separated 
actions side by side—Abel Gance used three simultaneous images for 
epic effect in his Napoleon (1925) and Claude Autant-Lara split his 
Cinemascope image into two for Construire Un Feu (1927). The split 
screen was used to put two lonely and separated people in their separate 
rooms ironically side by side in Robert Wise’s Two For The Seesaw 
{1961). 

2. The flashback is a repudiation of realism. We are now watching 
‘what happened twenty years before what was happening a moment 
ago. 
3. The above effects may be combined. Alf Sjoberg shows us Miss 
Julie aged twenty in the foreground, staring into the fire and remember- 
ing, while Miss Julie aged eight opens the door and tiptoes into the room 
—being thought, but just as real as the thinker. 
~ 4 Camera movements may contribute powerfully to the emotional 
movement of a scene. In the post-war reunion of Truffaut’s Jules et Jim 
{1962) the camera shifts restlessly from one character to another; in this 
dramatic context its ceaseless, fidgety movements lyricize the feeling 
behind the words of Jeanne Moreau’s song: 

Chaqu’un pour soi, et hop! parti, 
C'est le tourbillon de la vie. 


In Ophuls’s La Ronde (1950) and Madame De (1951), however, the camera 
moves steadily, suavely, through stuffy Victorian décor, releasing the 
emotional energy compressed by it. But there is no camera in the picture. 

5. Background music may be out of fashion among critics because of 
its abuse by Hollywood vulgarians, but its emotional contribution to 
films shouldn’t be underestimated. It can be used creatively—like the 
ironic zither music of Carol Reed’s The Third Man (1949). Sir William 
Alwyn remarked: ‘I certainly think music is necessary in films. I can’t 
tell you what Henry V was like until the music was put to it. Though I 
say it myself, I wouldn’t have believed it possible that the music could 
make so much difference. I used to go and see run-throughs of the bits 
I had to put music to and really I could hardly keep awake for five 
minutes.’ 

6. Every story film is dependent on its narrative ideas, on its theme, 
and the variations on and attitudes to that theme—and all this is nothing 
to do with photographic realism. 

7. If painterly or sculptural distortions are required in a photo- 
graphic film, the director can provide them by means of make-up and 
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masks, costumes, and décor. The settings of Weine’s The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari (1919) integrate painting, sculpture and architecture. 

8. In what sense is the epithet ‘realism’ applicable to: The 5,000 
Fingers of Dr. T, The Thief of Baghdad, King Kong, This Island Earth, 
Dracula? Yet all these films have proved themselves capable of moving 
audiences of all intellectual and cultural levels. 

9. If people will cry over the troubles of an orphaned baby elephant 
who learns to fly through the air by flapping his unusually large ears, 
which is Disney’s Dumbo (1942), or about the mental anguish of a 
wooden puppet who wants to come alive but hasn’t managed it yet 
(Pinocchio), both stories being told in cartoon form, then it surely isn’t 
realism per se that moves them. In fact it would seem that the uncon- 
scious is littered with extremely powerful and persuasive feelings (about 
monsters, for example) which can’t be handled by literal realism because 
they couldn’t possibly happen in reality. Horror, comedy and senti- 
mentality apart, the most complex and strange univers imaginaires are 
rendered with overwhelming power by some of the new school of 
Expressionist cartoons from eastern Europe [notably Les Jeux des Anges 
by Valerian Borowyzck (1964)]. 

10. In The General Line (1929) Eisenstein shows peasants rejoicing over’ 
the operation of their first cream-separator. Eisenstein’s plastically 
superb sequence, ostensibly watching it ‘through their dazzled eyes’, is 
also an expression of exhilaration in visually plastic terms—whirling, 
shining—and comes to stand for the fertility of nature—intercut 
images of bull and suckling calves give the cream a layer of Freudian 
meaning; it is mother’s milk. The meaning of the sequence is distinct 
from the literal meaning. In Les 400 Coups (1960) Truffaut tracks past 
a deserted warehouse with its boarded-up windows, and a cold bleak 
sky with a pale sun—we seem to be on a landscape of lunar coldness; 
the closed windows hurt like unseeing, blind eyes. 

11. Inthe days of silent films the irruption of the sub-title didn’t break 
the illusion because sub-titles provided additional, interesting informa- 
tion. Again what matters is not the illusion, but the resonance. In fact 
the most naive audiences had no difficulty in relating the seen film, the 
read dialogue and the ‘unreal’ music (in the pit), and in weaving these 
three aesthetic tracks into a coherent organic whole, into one total, 
integrated illusion. They also cared for the heroine as a heroine while 
admiring the actréss as star . .`. the apparent illusion is in fact riddled 
with discrepancies, depends on its discrepancies. Dr. Johnson’s remarks 
on the stage hold good for the cinema: the audience is-both carried away 
and in its senses from first to last. The mixture of stage and screen in 
total theatre is far from being the ultimate illusion; it is simply one of 
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several possible mixtures of media, adumbrated in the early days of 
cinema. In America from 1903 to 1908: “During the showing of the 
main film occasionally a lecturer explained the story to the ill-educated 
and stirred up excitement’ (my italics) ‘at the climaxes.’° The Japanese 
clung even more tenaciously to the theatrical presence. Initially the 
audience had difficulty with any film that didn’t draw on Kabuki con- 
ventions—not because they couldn’t understand the cinema syntax but 
because the cinema was ‘like’ the theatre and the theatre demanded 
certain conventions. 


. . . different systems were tried; sub-ttles, the actors reading behind the screens, 
phonographs, troupes of actors actually playing the piece while the film was run- 
ning. None of them had much success. The only system that worked was that of the 
‘benshis'—the commentator-rhetoricians—for whom the cinema soon became little 
more than a backcloth for a spectacle of mime, sounds, improvisation and story- 
telling. During twenty years, this formula had such success that the ‘benshies’ be- 
came the great stars of the silent cinema. This was soon reduced to being little more 
than an accessory... 11 


This on the face of it astonishing situation is little more than a variant 
on the fact that European audiences accepted as realistic acting which 
was as stylized as that which prevailed on the barnstormer stage— 
rolling eyes for despair, outstretched arm for ‘go’, and literal jumping for 
joy. The model shots and trickwork in early films are often flagrantly 
unreal to us today; but what registered with audiences of the time was 
not the obtrusive presence of artificiality but the obtrusive presence of 
new realisms. The objective accuracy of photography has little bearing 
on the matter; what’s realistic is what’s felt by the audience to be realistic 
and may include the grossest convention and artifice. 

By the time it is completed the average film has become something 
much more than photographs-in-motion. The ordinary feature film 
dovetails narrative, actors, words, pictures, music, and each aesthetic 
element intimately influences the meaning of every other. In Resnais’s 
Hiroshima Mon Amour (1960) text read by Emanuelle Riva is overlaid 
on a moving camera’s view of Hiroshima streets at night; and the 
director made several essays before deciding which reading speed 
matched which speed of camera~-movement. Only one tempo was right. 
In matching the curve of music with the movement in the shots, in 
matching the movement within the shot with the movement of the 
camera, the film enters artistic territory which has never been broached 
before and is divorced from simple realism. The cinema is arguably the 
only beau-monstre that beggars opera. 

It is becoming evident that in all the arts it is not the illusion as such 
that creates the resonance but the resonance of experience that creates 
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the illusion. Sub-titles didn’t break the illusion because they provided 
valuable information, i.e. additional intellectual and emotional stimula- 
tion. What in art we call an illusion is really just a coherent series of 
emotional stimuli—a gestalt (writing, pictures, music) that sets up a 
coherent response. 
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THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 
SEPTEMBER CONFERENCE 


Members are reminded of the Conference announced in the last number of this 
Journal to take place during the weekend 24-26 September. 
Symposia have been arranged on the following topics: 
Aesthetics as a branch of Philosophy 
The Aesthetics of Contemporary Art 
Theoretical Problems of Art Education 
The Social Function of Art 


Members who wish to attend and have not yet booked should do so immediately. 
Full information may be obtained from the Conference Secretary, Miss Hermione 
Sacks, 30 Howitt Road, London, N.W.3. 
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O the moon shone bright on Mrs. Porter 
And on her daughter 
They wash their feet in soda water. 


I nave known people who will one day unwind a slice of swiss roll and 
the next day bite across the coils, but never have I met anyone in two 
minds about the meaning of soda water here. The human race, or at any 
rate the English-speaking, poetry-reading part of it, is divided into two 
species, On the one hand there are the people who envisage the Porters 
giving their feet refreshing squirts with a siphon; on the other there are 
those who see them prosaically soaking tired feet in a hot solution of 
washing soda. No one is neutral. Even readers who do not usually have 
visual imagery or who have treated the whole passage as mere incanta- 
tion, once they have been asked to visualize the scene, ETE come 
down on one side or the other. 

When a bright young thing in a tutorial group asks ‘Please, which is 
it? what are we to do? The notes tell us of a ballad reported from 
Sydney, Australia—in neither the Bowdlerized nor the original ‘bidet’ 
-version will this advance our quest. Would Eliot be so slipshod as to 
write ‘soda water’ if he meant ‘soda-water’? The way out of the im- 
mediate situation is obvious—one looks at the student more in sorrow 
than in anger and says in a kindly way: ‘I suppose you have read Emp- 
son’s Seven Types of Ambiguity? This normally creates a diversion for a 
week, but occasionally the earnest inquirer has read the book. As a last 
resort one can always suggest: ‘Well, if you think that it really matters 
and if you can’t make up your own mind, why not write to Eliot?’ 
[This paper was written before the death of Mr. Eliot.] So far it has 
always ended here, but suppose one were to ask the author what image, 
if any, he had in mind? Has he ever considered the question? Is he 
deliberately ambiguous? Even if he did envisage one or the other ver- 
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sion, will he insist that his is the correct one? I imagine not; one remem- 
bers Neville Coghill’s Sweeney Agonistes episode: 


N.C. I think that I saw you at Rupert Doone’s production of Sweeney Agonistes? 

T.S.E. Very likely indeed, I was there. 

N.C. I had no idea that the play meant what he made of it . . . that everyone is 
a Crippen. I was astonished. 

T.S.E. So was I. 7 

N.C. Then you had meant something very different when you wrote it? 

T.S.E. Very different indeed. 

N.C. Yet you accept Mr. Doone’s production? 


T.S.E, Certainly. 
N.C. But, but... can the play mean something that you didn’t intend it to mean, 
you didn’t know it meant? 


T.S.E. Obviously it does. 

N.C. But can it then also mean what you did intend? 

T.S.E. I hope so, yes, I think so. 

N.C. But if the two meanings are contradictory, is not one right and the other 
wrong? Must not the author be right? 

T.S.E. Not necessarily, do you think? Why is either wrong?*[TyroneGuthrie told 
of Bridie’s rather different attitude: James Bridie would never discuss what 
his plays were about, he would say: ‘How should I know? I am the last 
person you should ask. I am only the author. I have written the armature, 
inside which, possibly, are the deepest ideas which have never quite formu- 
lated themselves in my consciousness. If, as I hope and believe, I am a poet, 
there will be something in these; but I am the last to know what it is.’*] 


In. our present case unless we have to translate The Waste Land into 
French or some other language which cannot cope with the ambiguity, 
there is no need to resolve it. If when I read the lines my mental picture 
is such that it interferes with my appreciation of the poem, then I just 
have to read the passage several times until the joke palls and the lines 
fall into place as parts of the whole. One recalls the experiments con- 
ducted by C. W. Valentine in which students were asked to award 
marks to the images they had when reading certain poems. Among their 
comments were: ‘Images spoilt enjoyment,’ ‘If I had had no images I 
might have enjoyed the poem much more,’ [But they were] less dis- 
pleasing in the last reading’. Valentine concluded: “The extent to which 
they [associated images] are congruous with the feeling of the poem 
determines the extent to which they help (or hinder) the appreciation 
of the poem perhaps even more than does their similarity of content.’ 

Probably no-one would deny that though several interpretations of 
a work or image may be if not ‘correct’ at any rate interesting and en- 
lightening, it is possible to attribute wrong meanings and purely private 
associations. A sustained and closely reasoned example is the case of 
Macbeth and the Bomber Pilot: 
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Besides, this Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-congu’d against 
The deep damnation of his taking off; 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other. 

Macbeth I. vii. 16-28 


The whole passage is a remarkable illustration of the way in which personal considera~ 
tions may intrude themselves. To a certain Bomber Pilot the whole imagery sug- 
gested the air and aircraft. So clear in his great office suggested the pilot, encased in Per- 
spex: the office being slang for the cockpit. Angels suggested, phonetically, engines, 
and the trumpets the roar of them preparatory to taking-off. Further, the codeword 
for ‘thousands of feet’, in height, was angels: ten angels = 10,000 feet. Taking off needs 
no explanation. Striding the blast referred to the aircraft over the target, with the 
bomb-doors open: the sightless couriers a squadron flying at a great height in cloud. 
For him, the whole passage was linked to the pity and sorrow of night operations.‘ 


We can safely assume that if the pilot knew the passage to be from 
Macbeth, he was aware that Shakespeare’s words had no reference to 
aircraft, But what if the source, context and date of composition had 
been unknown to anyone? In such a case can we say: ‘Anything goes 
so long as the interpretation is internally coherent’? 

In a recent article, The Writer as a Spaceman, Paul Mayersberg wrote: 


Mobile and The Naked Lunch are fundamentally documents which aim to report the 
truth in a mixture of fact and sensation which the truth always is... . The creation 
of new forms in space and time liberates the reader as well as the writer. The Naked 
Lunch, which clearly contains a degree of autobiography, actively addresses itself to 
the reader. In the last section of the book, entitled ‘Wouldn’t You?’, Burroughs asks: 
“Why all this waste of paper getting the People from one place to another? Perhaps 
to spare The Reader stress of sudden space shifts and to keep him Gentle?’ He is 
referring to his cut-and-shuffle method of putting his book together. He believes that 
The Naked Lunch can be read in any order since there is no unalterable scheme to its 
' composition. This last section is in fact called “Atrophied Preface’ . . . the abrupt, 
shock-cutting style of The Naked Lunch makes it impossible for the reader to ‘lose 
himself’ in the writing. The distancing of the reader from what he is reading seems 
to me to be an essential element in the pioneering of a new relationship between 
the reader and writer. . . . What is significant in the writing of Butor and Burroughs 
is that for the first time in literature writers have admitted that they do not control 
their writings in the mind of the reader. With The Naked Lunch and Mobile the 
reader has almost the same freedom to experiment as the writer.5 
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The Times Literary Supplement reviewer, in an article headed Ugh..., 
speaks of Mr. Burroughs’s 


solemn new ‘fold in’ technique by which he claims to compose his books. “You can 
cut into Naked Lunch at any intersection point,’ he says, and again in the same work: 
“The word cannot be expressed direct. . . . It can perhaps be indicated by mosaic of 
juxtaposition like articles abandoned in a hotel drawer, defined by negatives and 
absences. . . .’ What this amounts to is montage, piecing a book together from dis- 
jointed chunks that can be satire or parody or else like the unplanned dribbling and 
splashing of the action painter. Far from having any ‘total fabric’ in mind, the author 
can reshuffle the pieces and make a ‘new’ book, or the individual chunk can be 
broken down into phrases and sorted and scattered so that the words come tumbling 
out in a new order and the already familiar sentences slide out of focus. 


That writers ‘do not control their writings in the mind of the reader’ 
is not a new admission. As we have seen, Eliot has said that another’s 
version of his work is not only a possible but a legitimate meaning and 
it is enlightening to the author. James Joyce was frequently intrigued 
by the way in which people winkled out hidden meanings from his 
works and bred their own difficulties. That an audience may alter a 
dramatist’s conception was not only admitted but insisted upon by 
Plato. That people can and do interpret wrongly has always been the 
main, if not the only, justification for the general censorship of works of 
art. The interesting point made by Mayersberg is that ‘with The Naked 
Lunch and Mobile the reader has almost the same freedom to experiment 
as the writer . 

Clearly more is involved here than the leeway that most literary works 
allow our imagination. It is unlikely that any two people ever ‘know’ 
exactly the same poem or novel, just as it is unlikely that two people 
ever have the same impression of a third person. Any work of art is a 
permanent possibility which we actualize in our individual ways. Eliot, 
Coghill and Rupert Doone actualized Sweeney Agonistes differently; but 
beyond their range of interpretations there are ‘interpretations’ which 
all-would know to be permanent impossibilities, There is a limited range 
of possible meanings even though there is not one cut-and-dried correct 
meaning. But in Burroughs’s ‘cut-and-shuffle’ work is any interpretation 
wrong provided that it derives from experimentation with the given 
material? (John Cage says of some of his recent compositions that the 
tapes on which the units of sound are recorded may be shuffled to pro- 
duce innumerable versions of his work.) How are we to understand 
‘almost the same freedom as the writer’? 

If we accept that these books are works of art and if we accept the 
point made by the critic, we are faced with aesthetic and critical prob- 
lems. Can we still insist upon such attributes as unity, configuration, 
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conceptual form, ‘congruity’, ‘concinnity’, even ‘the work of art’? (I 
am here concerned with the literary theory put forward; Burroughs’s 
material seems to me uninteresting—except to his psychoanalyst—and 
to anyone over twelve years old even uninformative.) Not even Apol- 
linaire’s ‘cosmological’ calligrammes, for example Lettre-Océan, give so 
much freedom to the reader. With these one cannot begin at just any 
intersection and concoct one’s own meaning; the difficulty lies in 
deciphering the author’s meaning. 

That Burroughs can speak of ‘intersections’ shows that his work has 
some sort of recognizable structure; that it is made up of episodes which 
can be rearranged but not, presumably, broken down into smaller 
units, Are the episodes like images that cannot be pinned down because 
they constantly radiate meaning? His episodes and especially his treat- 
ment of them seem to me to be peculiarly unsubtle. 

Can we construct an analogy between a novel like The Naked Lunch 
and any work of art? Is it like a clay model which the sculptor gives us 
to remould as we will? No, for a sculptor gives us either the finished 
work to cherish or a failure that is simply a lump of clay to be re-used. 
The Naked Lunch falls into neither category. The author appears to be 
both satisfied with the form he has created and prepared to let other 
people play about with it. Is it like a story that we may treat in various 
ways, for instance those of Odysseus, Joan of Arc and Julius Caesar? 
This is perhaps more like it: we may take any of these stories and make 
a plot of it, even many different plots. But it would be possible to treat’ 
the story in such an unconventional way that people would not accept 
it; even fictional stories come to have an accepted ‘reality’. In the same 
way we might rearrange Burroughs’s partly autobiographical story in a 
way that he would recognize to be contrary to fact, or that he would 
just feel to be wrong. Unless we are told how to cash ‘almost the same 
freedom as the author’, we cannot tell whether the author is confining 
us to his material only or to some sort of form as well. Nor do I think 
that the T.L.S. reviewer’s analogy with an action painting will do. No 
action painter would say that the viewer is at liberty to fiddle with his 
wet canvas and create a new action painting; in his genre spontaneity is 
essential. 

Of course in any such analogy between literature and the visual arts 
we have to be wary. To cut up a painting or sculpture is an irrevocable 
act, but to do the same to a published book makes no difference at all 
to the original work of the author. 

. Burroughs seems to me to be equating his novel with a sort of con- 
struction kit. We are given a box of components made into a model and 
are told that other models can be made with the same components. We 
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mustn't break the unit, we must respect the maker’s intersection points, 
but otherwise we are free. The four-year-old will make a simple house 
or a funny horse, his elder brother will make a windmill or a spaceship, 
father will be even more ambitious, It is always open to the maker of 
the kit to say: ‘I create, you only make. Your models may be clever and 
reflect your stage of development and ingenuity, but mine was the most 
ingenious and complex that can be formed from these components.’ 
Some people, perhaps those who are lazy or have little imagination, 
those who like to inherit ready-made ideas, will never break up the 
model; others will continually experiment and build. The Alexandria 
Quartet is an instance of an author’s taking apart and rebuilding his own 
model; and Durrell has said that the Quartet could have still more varia- 
tions if he cared to write them. But he, of course, does not have to 
destroy model 1 to produce model 2. There seems to me to be a great 
difference between writing a ‘theme and variations’, and writing a theme 
then inviting other people to make variations for themselves. 

However, do we call a construction kit a work of art? Do we call even 
the maker’s construct.a work of art when it is essentially a collection of 
components? Apparently Mr. Burroughs does regard his whole writing 
as a collection of episodes; if not, it is difficult to see how cleaned-up 
chunks of The Naked Lunch, The Soft Machine and The Ticket That Ex- 
ploded could be welded together to produce Dead Fingers Talk. Does the 
unity of these episodic works lie simply in their authorship? The author 
‘believes that The Naked Lunch can be read in any order since there is no 
unalterable scheme to its composition’, When one compiles an antho- 
logy of short stories there is no ‘unalterable’ order, but there is a best one. 
In his Criticism and the Nineteenth Century Geoffrey Tillotson says: 


After all, the main reason why we read a book is to meet the moments in their 

vividness. We do not read it to have a memory of it, but to accompany its sentences 

from cover to cover. 
If the author licenses us to read his book and then compose our own 
variations, we can still enjoy a book in the way that Professor Tillotson 
suggests we do. Do we not sometimes pick up an old favourite and read 
a particular episode, or play one scene of an operatic recording? But 
Burroughs does not say: ‘Get to know my book and then “cut in at any 
intersection point”. 

It seems to me that if we are to take this sort of novel—or rather the 
theory behind this sort of novel—seriously, then we shall have to take 
a fresh look at the terms which commonly form our aesthetic and critical 
vocabulary. In The Origins of Modern Science Herbert Butterfield said: 

... the most difficult mental act of all is to re-arrange a familiar bundle of data, to 
look at it differently and escape from the prevailing doctrine. 
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The work of Burroughs and Butor in literature, Cage and others in 
music, seems weird; we suspect a leg-pull. But the artists, in these three 
cases at any rate, are avowedly serious and are quite articulate about their 
theoretical bases. Not so long ago both Cubism and Dada-ism were 
accounted weird; now one is reckoned to have been valuable and vital, 
the other not. The work of Burroughs seems to me to be of the Dada 
rather than the Cubist kind, but it may turn out to have a positive 
influence on future writers. The T.L.S. reviewer has described Bur- 
roughs’s work as ‘grey porridge’; but are we perhaps invited to take 
part in a literary jam session, not a paddle through porridge? In an age 
when we are constantly reproached for being spectators, or worse still 
fillers-in of pools coupons, instead of players should we simply ignore 
or laugh out of court someone who is inviting us to play authorship 
instead of simply reading the given? 

It is easy to make fun of or deplore the material of Burroughs’s books; 
perhaps it is easy to ridicule his theory too. But if the same theory had 
been put forward by an author who deals sensitively with obviously 
worthwhile material, instead of one who dishes out repetitious smut, 
we should not treat it in such a cavalier fashion. 
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IRIS MURDOCH AND THE SYMBOLIST 
NOVEL 
Graham Martin (Bedford College) 


In A well-known passage in his short biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry James 
has this to say about the disadvantages for the American novelist before ‘he made the 
acquaintance of the denser, richer, warmer European spectacle’, American society was 
too simple. It had: . 
No State, in the European sense of the word, and indeed barely a specified national 
name. No sovereign, no court, no aristocracy, no church, no clergy, no army, no 
diplomatic service, no country gentlemen, no palaces, no castles, nor manors, nor old 
country houses, nor parsonages, nor thatched cottages nor ivied ruins, no cathedrals, 
nor abbeys, nor little Norman churches, no great universities nor public schools—no 
Oxford, nor Eton, nor Harrow; no literature, no novels, no museums, no pictures, no 
political society, no sporting classes—no Epsom nor Ascot (p. 43). 


Of course the Jamesian contrast of American barrenness and European fecundity is long 
out of date; and almost all this detail is more likely to be found in the standard literature 
of British Tourist Agencies in all the world’s capital cities than in any modern novel. 
But the general point—that ‘it takes an accumulation of history and custom, . . . a com- 
plexity of manners and types, to form a fund of suggestion for the novelist’—is just as 
true for the new generation of novelists of the 1950’s as for James. One of the main things 
to be found in the novels of Kingsley Amis, John Wain, John Braine and Alan Sillitoe is 
the new social texture of post-war English life—the voices, the language, the clothes 
worn, the places of entertainment, the sort of work, above all those minute but to the 
English important tensions of class feeling which make themselves known in every 
department of life. It would no doubt need a novelist as great as James to do justice to 
the whole criss-cross of social habits and social aspirations which identify character and 
behaviour in modern English life. And the novelists I've mentioned make on the whole 
a rather imperfect job of it, but nevertheless this is one of the jobs they are doing. 

Seen in this light Iris Murdoch 1s an altogether exceptional figure, whose sole claim 
to being a contemporary novelist might seem to rest on an accident of chronology—her 
first novel, Under the Net, was published in 1954, the same year as John Wain’s first novel, 
Hurry On Down, and a year after Amis’s Lucky Jim. Her second came out in 1956, one 
year before John Braine’s Room at the Top, and her third in 1958, when Alan Sillitoe pub- 
lished his first, Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. In two immediate ways she is utterly 
different from any of these. (1) She is not a social novelist. Voices, manners, clothes and 
possessions—the whole texture of social life interests her very little. The social context of 
her characters is either cursory or unauthentic. Its only function is background, and the 
foreground of her novels is filled by themes and situations very much her own. (2) She is 
by training a philosopher. Till quite recently she taught Philosophy full-time at an 
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Oxford college, and she still contributes to philosophical discussion at a professional level. 
The academic element in this background might, at first, point to a similarity between 
her and novelists like Amis and Wain, or typical poets of the period like Donald Davie 
or D. J. Enwright, who all are, or have been, more or less gainfully employed as Pro- 
fessors or Lecturers in English Literature. But the difference in subject is vital. Iris Mur- 
doch comes to literature as a philosopher; her own novels reflect her philosophical inter- 
ests and her general statements about the novel connect it, not with a literary tradition, 
but with the history of philosophy. In her book on Jean-Paul Sartre, published in 1953 
before any of her novels, commenting on the fact that the philosopher was also a novelist, 
she says: 
It is not surprising that such a thinker should use the novel as one of his modes of ex- 
pression. The novel, after all, is itself a typical product of this post-Hegelian era... . 
The novelist proper is in his way a sort of phenomenologist. He has always implicitly 
understood, what the philosopher has grasped less clearly, that human reason is not a 
single unitary gadget the nature of which could be discovered once for all. The novelist 
has had his eye fixed on what we do, and not on what we ought to do, or must be 
presumed to do, .. ..He has always been what the very latest philosophers claim to be, 
a describer rather than an cxplainer; and in consequence he has often anticipated the 
philosopher’s discoveries. (Sartre, Romantic Rationalist, p. 8). 


The view that the novel has immediate relationship with philosophy recurs in an article 
she published in Encounter (January 1961) called ‘Against Dryness, A Polemical Sketch’. 
This has also direct bearing on her own writing. The main substance of her polemic is 
the conceptual impoverishment of moral and political philosophy, both Anglo-Saxon 
and French. 


‘We need more concepts than our philosophies have furnished us with. We need to be 
enabled to think in terms of degrees of freedom, and to picture, in a non-metaphysical, 
non-totalitarian, and non-religious sense, the transcendence of reality... . We are not 
isolated free choosers, monarchs of all we survey, but benighted creatures sunk in a 
reality whose nature we are constantly and overwhelmingly tempted to deform by 
fantasy. Our current picture of freedom encourages a dream-like facility; whereas what 
we require is a renewed sense of the difficulty and the complexity of the moral life 
and the opacity of persons. ... Simone Weil said that morality was a matter of attention 
not of will. We need a new vocabulary of attention (pp. 19-20). 


These words contain, in fact, the germ of her own novels, but I want also to emphasize 
another point about the article—that the philosophical contention leads her naturally 
and directly to talking about literature, both as a reflection of this philosophical failure 
and as a future possible source of salvation. She suggests that the symbolist movement in 
modern hterature corresponds to the conceptual weakness of philosophy. It has en- 
couraged literary works dominated by, or actually becoming, ‘pure self-contained sym- 
bols’ (Wimsatt’s Verbal Icon—which is the analogue of the lonely self-contained indivi- 
dual confronting a world which he wholly transcends.) In the realm of prose fiction this 
has meant the production of what she calls ‘crystalline’ novels—‘small quasi-allegorical 
objects portraying the human condition and not containing “‘characters” in the nine- 
teenth-century sense’. These impose upon the complicated mysteriousness of reality a 
consoling private myth, a fantasy of order and significance which corresponds to nothing 
more real than the writer’s personal need for reassurance and comfort. What is needed is 
a prose fiction which involves a more complex, more naturalistic handling of character 
to set against the simplifying tendency of ‘crystalline’ art. This would be valuable in two 
ways: it would give a truer account of human personality, since individual characters 
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would no longer be submitted to the allegorising fantasy of the writer, but granted a 
richness and complexity beyond their particular function within the formal structure of 
the novel. And more generally, such literature would suggest a truer account of reality 
as a whole and this would stimulate philosophy to grapple more adequately than it has 
done so far with the real nature of its conceptual failure. 

If we take these two kinds of novel, the ‘quasi-allegorical object’ and the ‘novel of 
character’, and apply the distinction to Iris Murdoch’s own work, all the novels can 
quite casily be classed under one or other description. ‘Crystalline’ novels are Under the 
Net (1954), The Flight from the Enchanter (1956), The Severed Head (1961), and The Unicorn 
(1963), while The Sandcastle (1957), The Bell (1958), The Unofficial Rose (1962) are all 
attempts at the ‘novel of character’. Perhaps the distinction is not quite so sharp as this. 
The ideal novel which emerges from her argument, and which she speaks about again 
in an interview with Frank Kermode recorded in Partisan Review, Spring 1963, would 
seem to be the result of balancing the formalizing pressure of myth against the naturalistic 
idea of character. Her ‘crystalline’ novels therefore are those in which myth has got the 
upper hand, while in the ‘novels of character’ she has more successfully resisted its simpli- 
fying, consoling tendency. I think one can go further and suggest that her instinctive 
abilities as a novelist tend to produce the ‘crystalline’ novel and that the ‘novel of charac- 
ter’ is the kind of novel she wants to write; and that she wants to write it, as we have seen, 
on general non-literary grounds—to save philosophy from itself. The ‘novel of character’ 
is the kind of novel Iris Murdoch thinks ought to be written, and her own attempts at 
it show some signs of being the product of this formula, in itself plausible and interesting 
but like other recipes for the right kind of literature raising the question whether it has 
any authentic connection with the novelist’s actual powers. The ‘novels of character’ of 
the nineteenth century worked from a wide knowledge and immediate grasp of the 
‘dense, rich, warm European spectacle’ of institutions, habits, and traditions; of all that 
‘complexity of manners and types forming a fund of suggestion for the novelist’ which 
Henry James delighted in. And it is precisely this kind of knowledge about contemporary 
English society which Iris Murdoch cannot communicate. Her characters seem to have 
no social roots. If they are not, in Eliot’s phrase for the poetry of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
‘cut and slightly withered flowers, stuck into sand’, that is only because they have other 
roots than social—the authenticity of their inner life, and the vividness of the mysterious 
crises they undergo in the course of the novel. But their social existence, where it is given, 
is I think quite correctly described as sand—having vital connection neither with their 
actual identity within the novel, nor with the real world outside it. Against this sort of 
dryness something more is needed than a polemical sketch. 

Iris Murdoch's most successful novels are in fact as clearly within the symbolist mode 
which she anathematizes in the Encounter article, as are the ‘quasi-allegorical’ novels of 
William Golding. But they are not ‘self-contained’. They assert no symbolist autonomy 
from experience, and as part of this the characters are made ‘opaque’, that is resistant to 
the schematic demands of the allegorical structure. This is the aspect which these novels 
share with the nineteenth-century ‘novels of character’. Thus George Eliot’s practice of 
authorial commentary has been explained by W. J. Harvey as a deliberate artistic method 
for defining the relation between the fictional life of her characters and the real life of 
her readers. The point of the fiction is by intensification and selection to illuminate, not 
to offer a fantasy solution to, the moral struggles which life always imposes. Iris Mur- 
doch’s use of the symbolist mode is directed towards the same goal. One example will 
clarify this. In The Unicorn there is a character called Effingham Cooper, one of Iris 
Murdoch’s succession of rationalist ‘explainers’ who use the mind not to describe but to 
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obscure the moral obligations which their acts impose on them. Losing himself one night 
in a moorland bog, Cooper sinks into the mud but so gradually as to give him a very 
clear sense of his approaching death. This he experiences as ‘the transcendence of reality’. 


It came to him with the simplicity of a simple sum. What was left was everything else, 
all that was not himself, that object which he had never before seen and upon which he 
now gazed with the passion of a lover. And indeed he could always have known this 
for the fact of death stretches the length of life, Since he was mortal he was nothing and 
since he was nothing all that was not himself was filled to the brim with being and it 
was from this that the light streamed. . . . He looked and knew with a clarity which 
was one with the increasing light, that with the death of the self the world becomes 
quite automatically the object of a perfect love (p. 198). 
‘Real within Cooper’s experience, this incident is also the novel’s quite general moment 
of revelation. The vision symbolizes the more complex form of transcendence towards 
whose recognition the other characters individually struggle: the responsibility of each 
for the unknown consequences of his deeds. From this point, that is, the meanings that 
illuminate the rest of the story derive. Yet to put it like this is to suggest that the incident 
is a sort of version of a very traditional allegory—Death as the Great Instructor. How does 
Iris Murdoch avoid this effect? She makes the vision entirely private—any general illu- 
mination going beyond Cooper’s experience must be discovered by the reader. She also 
makes Cooper forget it in a way that leaves the reader puzzled as to whether the vision 
of death was more than a frightened man’s physical reaction to the actual circumstances 
of sinking into mud. As a character, Cooper remains ‘opaque’, more simply than the 
function demanded by his symbolic moment, and the novel’s scheme remains correspond- 
ingly un-‘crystalline’. The more usual symbolist method would be, in contrast, Golding’s 
treatment of Simon’s vision of the boar’s head in The Lord of the Flies. 

This element of deliberate ‘darkness’ in the novels derives from the nature of the 
transcendent reality—non-metaphysical, non-totalitarian and non-religious—which they 
attempt to formulate in imaginative terms. Obviously they are attempting something 
very difficule—a non-religious assertion of certain religious ideas, or rather ideas usually 
formulated in religious language: man’s limited nature against the absolute demands that 
he must learn to make upon himself, demands of which his very limitations permit him 
only confused refractions and glimmerings. To be a benighted creature, sunk in a reality 
which one is overwhelmingly tempted to deform by fantasy, is to be in a condition very 
Tike that of original sin. It is as if Iris Murdoch is trying to reform some traditional 
theological ideas so that their truth and authority is freed from moral censoriousness, 
from the punitive blame-allotting habit within the Christian moral tradition if not its 
official scheme. This is not altogether a new thing in modern literature. Orwell speaks of 
the need to maintain 2 religious sense of life though accepting the fact of death as final. 
Forster, in A Passage to India, attempts it, and a whole part of Lawrence’s energy went to 
establishing a religious apprehension of reality through the imaginative effects of his 
novels, (Ursula’s encounter with the horses is the best-known example.) But both these 
writers add their own personal account of what this transcendent reality amounts to. 
They interpret as well as symbolize, whereas for Iris Murdoch no generalizing statement 
is possible. The particular meaning of reality can only be conceived by and through 
individual characters: hence the final privacy of the revelation which animates their 
experience, the inexplicimess of meaning which such moments are allowed to have 
within the novel, the deliberate obscuring of their function. Iris Murdoch’s situation 
closely resembles that of Auden in The Sea and the Mirror: she wants an art which cannot 
be used as magic, which cannot be substituted for the experience to which it is trying to 
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direct attention. The element of puzzle, of uncertainty, of vagueness—to borrow Forster's 
image for Conrad, one’s sense that the casket holds not a jewel but a vapour—is deliberate, 
indeed essential to what she is doing. One goes back finally to her proposal that the right 
kind of literature might stimulate a more adequate kind of philosophy. Is the truth 
adumbrated in The Bell Christian? What does Honor Klein stand for? Is Hannah Crean- 
Smith enacting in fable form a pattern of Christian repentance and suffering? The point 
of the novels is not to answer these questions but to raise them. 


PEDAGOGY AND THE POPULAR ARTS 


Peter Harcourt (The British Film Institute) 


Mass comnumications naturally tend towards a bland, a nice, a harmless but bodiless range of 
attitudes. For more and more of the time more and more of us become consumers of more and 
more things—from material goods to human relations. 

RicHwarp Hoccart (in The Modern Age, p. 456) 


. «mass media trivialities bear comparison with staring into the coal fire, or just knitting, or 
playing Monopoly or Patience, or pottering about; they are, in fact, a way of pottering about. 
Raymond Durenat (in Views, No. 4, p. $4} 


SERIOUS STUDIES of the mass media are fraught with difficulties. Considering the ephem- 
eral nature of so much broadcasting, films and television, newspapers, magazines, and 
popular music, there is perhaps an inherent absurdity in trying to treat these media 
seriously at all. There is certainly a difficulty in achieving a sufficiently flexible tone: 
serious enough to be aware of the onslaught of triviality that undeniably forms a large 
part of this modern age; carefree enough to recognize that, after all, it is only the movies 
or pop music that we are talking about, entertainments that most people consider with 
just a fraction of themselves. The kind of critical apparatus that can be most illuminating 
when brought to bear on the poetry of Yeats can seem somewhat absurd when applied to 
an examination of advertising or the popular press. The intellectual exercise offered (say) 
by the school of Leavis in attempting to establish the superiority of the novels of George 
Eliot over those of Charles Dickens is valuable in itsclf as a training in thought and in a 
close response to the art of literature, even if by temperament at the end of such an exer- 
cise we still prefer Dickens to George Eliot. But to enter the mass media with a similar 
critical intention, valuable though it may be, cannot help but be, substantially less reward- 
ing when we are dealing with the superiority of the art of Billie Holiday over that of 
Adam Faith. If Dr. Leavis’s insistence on the centrality in education of the study of litera- 
ture was even for him ‘at best a substitute’ for a truly organic community of living and 
feeling, then the academic study of the popular arts is even more of a substitute still. 

So unsolvable are these problems in any absolute way that the majority of studies on 
the mass phenomenon scarcely deign to consider the contents of the media or to allow 
themselves to become entangled in the unscientific, subjective business of establishing 
value judgements: this work is better than that. This is why The Popular Arts by Stuart 
Hall and Paddy Whannel* is such an important book. The authors write as two educa- 


* The Popular Arts. By Stuart Hall and Paddy Whannel. Hutchinson. 1964. pp. 480. 453. 
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tionalists who bring to their subject a considerable experience as teachers among the 
lower echelons of our fractured educational system, plus a real appreciation of the finest 
products of the popular arts. Messrs. Hall and Whannel clearly love a lot of jazz and many 
movies, they are habitual readers of newspapers and viewers of television, and they can 
enjoy the skilful distractions that hght literature has to offer. They are at home tn their 
subject and are in no way defensive about it, recognizing that the large number of school- 
children who within our present system will never feel much excitement about the com- 
parative virtues of George Eliot and Dickens could nevertheless be encouraged to 
appreciate the comparative refinement of Raymond Chandler over Mickey Spillane. 
This book is a personal and, I should have thought, essentially popular study, summarizing 
as it does many of the arguments from the works of Hannah Arendt, Denis de Rouge- 
mont, Ian Watt, Richard Hoggart, and others in this field about the evolution of the 
mass society and its effects upon the arts, Of course, there are many omissions and perhaps 
the feeling of something arbitrary in the choices that have been made: why John Ford 
and not Preston Sturges as a popular film-maker? . . . and why Billie Holiday so singled 
out as the epitome of quality ın jazz? But these are largely personal choices; and within 
the context of their argument they represent the kind of quality that can exist within their 
particular field. It is for us as readers and especially as teachers to make further distinctions 
of our own and to encourage young people to do the same. As a handbook for educa- 
tionalists and as a personal record of preferences within the media, this book achieves its 
aim and sustains its serious yet frequently warmly appreciative tone. 

Somewhat less successful in this respect is the Denys Thompson anthology, Discrimina- 
tion and Popular Culture.* Although a tidier book and in some ways more comprehensive 
—there are here six different writers to cover this amorphous field—there is no sustained 
sense of what the book is trying to do. Though it contains some helpful essays—particu- 
larly those by Philip Abrams on Radio and Television, by Albert Hunt on Film and by 
David Holbrook on Magazines—there is a tendency everywhere simply to assume a 
note of discontent with the constant failings of these media, without Messrs. Hall and 
Whannel’s positive excitement at the best that exists within them. There is frequently the 
exagperated seriousness and failure of tone that I mentioned in my opening paragraph, 
which can become such an imaginative drain on us as we read on from page to page. 

Hence my opening epigraphs—twin poles of this debate. Certainly Professor Hoggart 
is right to be concerned with the blandness and acquisitiveness implicit in so much of 
society today and reflected in the media; but Mr. Durgnat is also right in insisting that 
it is not just the media that are to blame, and that for most people essential standards are 
still derived elsewhere: from social activities, from family relationships and from that 
most insistent and frequently most discouraging of all the mass media—our educational 
system. Yet it is to our educational system that eventually we must turn if our hope for 
society rests on the increased powers of discrimination of the masses, but to an educa- 
tional system that has been personalized and refined. To conclude with the expression 
of faith given to us by Messrs. Hall and Whannell (p. 384): ‘. . . for education the debate 
is not academic. Whatever a teacher’s suppositions, he is involved and his ideas and actions 
will change things. ‘What is more, the changes that education can effect are fundamental. 
No system can guarantee cither freedom or cultural health. Ultimately it is our quality 
as individuals that will count. This is not to say that we can neglect social action, only 
that it must spring from the capacities for sympathy and understanding and the powers 
of judgement and discrimination it is the purpose of education to develop.’ 


* Discrimination and Popular Culture. Ed. by Denys Thompson. Pelican. 1964. 43. 
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Compiled by vivienng MYINE, University of Wales 
(Unless otherwise stated the place of publication is Paris and the date 1964.) 


AESTHETICS 

BERTHELEMY, ABBE JEAN. Traité d'esthétique. Editions de l'Ecole. pp. 496. F.a3. 

BONNET, HENRI JEAN RENE. De Malherbe à Sartre. Essai sur les progrès de la conscience esthé& 
tique. Nizet. pp. 160. F.6. 

DURAND, GILBERT. L’ imagination symbolique. Presses Universitaires de France (Collection: 
‘Initiation philosophique’, No. 66). pp. 132. F.5. 

GILSON, ETTENNE HENRY. Matières et formes. Poiétiques particulières des arts majeurs. Vrin 
(Collection: ‘Essais d’art et de philosophie’). pp. 272. F.18. 

M@LBJERG, HANS. Aspects de l'esthétique de Diderot. Copenhagen. J. H. Schultz Forlag. pp. 
272. (Reviewed by Ran SEZNEC in French Studies, XVII (1964), pp. 383-4). 

SADZIK, JOSEPH. Esthétique de Martin Heidegger. Editions universitaires. pp. 216. F.29.60- 

eviewed by MARJORIE GRENE in B.J.A. V, 1 (1965), pp. 91-2). 

WOJNAR, I. Esthétique et pédagogie. (Préface by Etienne Souriau). Presses Universitaires de 

France. pp. xviii + 288. F.24. 


CINEMA 
LAFFAY, ALBERT. Logique du cinéma. Création et spectacle. Masson. pp. 174. F.19. 


Dance 
MILLE, AGNES DE. L’ Ame de la danse. (Avant-propos by Jean-Louis Barrault.) Flammarion. 
pp. 252. F.46.50. 


LITERATURE ; 

BEDOUIN, JEAN-LOUIS. La poésie surréaliste. Seghers. (Collection: ‘Melior’.) pp. 368. F.18.50, 

FAYOLLE, ROGER. La Critique. Colin. (Collection: U., Série: “Lettres frangaises’.) pp. 440. 
F.26.50, 

GOLDMANN, LUCIEN. Pour une sociologie du roman. Gallimard. pp. 229. F.13.60. 

JANVIER, LUDOVIC, Une parole exigeante. Le nouveau roman. Editions de Minuit. pp. 188. 
F.9. 

SIMCHES, S. O. Le romantisme et le goñt esthétique du XVIIle siècle. Presses Universitaires de 
France. pp. 160. F.12. 
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Music 

BOLL, ANDRÉ. L’opéra, spectacle intégral. (Préface by Georges Auric.) Olivier Perrin. 1963. 
pp. 244. F.36. 

BOULEZ, PIERRE, Penser la musique aujourd'hui. (Bibliothèque Médiations, No. 13.) Gonthier. 
F.4.95. 

BRIDGMAN, NANI, La vie musicale au Quattrocento et jusgu’d la naissance du madrigal (t400- 
1530). (Collection: “Pour la musique’.) Gallimard. pp. 294. F.19. 

Cahiers Renaud-Barrault, 41 (no. spécial). La nuusique et ses problèmes contemporains. Publié 
par Simone Benmussa. Julliard. Sequana. pp. 384. F. 27. 

COLLOQUES DE WEGIMONT. Le baroque musical. Recueil d'études sur la musique du XVIe siècle. 
(Bibliothèque de la Faculté de philosophie et lettres de l'Université de Lidge, No. 
171.) Belles Lettres. pp. 288. F.20. 

GEOFFROY-DECHAUME, ANTOINE. Les ‘secrets’ de la musique ancienne. Recherches sur l'inter- 
prétation, XVIe-XVIe-XVIIe siècles. Fasquelle. pp. 151. F.11.67. 


THEATRE 
ADAMOV, ARTHUR. Ici et maintenant. Gallimard. (Collection: ‘Pratique du théâtre). pp. 
243. F.18. 


VISUAL ARTS 

BAZIN, GERMAIN RENÉ MICHEL. Le message de Pabsolu. De Paube au crépuscule des images. 
Hachette. pp. 328. F.106.98. 

CARACO, ALBERT. L’art et les nations. La physique des styles. Neuchatel: La Baconniére,. pp. 
248. F.18. 

DUTHUIT, GEORGES. L’image en souffrance. Mercure de France. 2 vols. F.18 each. (Vol. I, 
Couleurs. Vol. I, Le tend.) 

JOUFFROY, ALAIN. Une révolution du regard. A propos de quelques peintres et sculpteurs con- 
temporains. Gallimard. pp. 262. F.19.50. 

KLEE, PAUL. Théorie de lart moderne. Gonthier. (Bibliothèque Médiations.) F. 4.95. 

MERCIER, GEORGES. L'art abstrait dans l'art sacré. De Boccard. pp. 251. pls.52. F.40. 

MERLEAU-PONTY, MAURICE, L’ weil et l'esprit. Gallimard. pp. 93. F.10. 

MOULOUD, NOEL. La peinture et Pespace. Recherches sur les conditions formelles de l'expérience 
esthétique. (Préface by Etienne Souriau.) Presses Universitaires de France (Biblio- 
thèque de philosophie contemporaine). pp. viii+ 344. F.18. 

ONIMUS, JEAN. Réflexions sur Part actuel. Desclée de Brouwer. pp. 215. F.11.40. 

ROBERT, GUY. Connaissance nouvelle de Part. Approche esthétique de Pexpérience contemporaine. 
Montreal. Librairie Déom. 1963. pp. 270. $3.50. 


Revus pD’Esraérique, XVII (1964). 

The journal published articles of general interest, such as ‘Réflexions sur le comique’, by 
Marcel Gutworth (pp. 7-39); brief topical accounts such as the discussion of Carlitos 
Sgarbi, the ten-year-old painting prodigy; and successive instalments of a Vocabu- 
laire d’ Esthétique begun in 1963: actualité, adoucir, adresse, aérien, affabulation, agitation, 
agonistique, air (pp. 122-50). 
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The Invitation in Art. By ADRIAN STOKES. 
With a Preface by RICHARD WOLLHEIM. 
Tavistock Publications. 1965. pp. xcodii 
+ 67. 188. 


THs wonx is the last of a series on art and 
aesthetics which Mr. Stokes has long been 
engaged upon. Taking a psycho-analytical 
approach, the author is particularly in- 
debted to the work of Melanie Klein. The 
first of his three chapters develops an 
account of aesthetic experiences, particu- 
larly of painting. Taking for his example 
a gay bit of painting of a Mediterranean 
harbour, typical of the kind of thing one 
might see on a café wall, Stokes asks why 
such work lacks aesthetic merit. ‘Colour 
design, and the application of paint are not 
objectionable. But the aesthete would 
sacrifice these merits . . . to the slightest 
poignancy in the suggestion of space. .. . 
There is the quay, and a boat with gay 
sails in the water just behind it... (but 
before the aesthete) can estimate and relate 
these things, he wants to be induced to 
feel his way over the stones of the quay, 
bit by bit. Again he is not interested in the 
stones of the quay: he is interested in the 
breadth to the water’s edge and then in the 
breadth of the water between quay and 
boat; he wants to swim, as it were, in the 
empty air above them. ... We want to be 
certain that the matter has absorbed the 
artist and to identify with him; we want 
to feel volume, density, and the air it dis- 
places, to recognize things perhaps in the 


manner of the half-blind; we demand to 
be drawn in among these volumes, almost 
as if they were extensions of ourselves, and 
we do not tire of this process, the incanta- 
tory process at work.’ This, in exactly hit- 
ting off one aspect of aesthetic experience, 
could, like other insights in this book, be 
accepted even by those generally sceptical 
or hostile to psycho-analysis. However, it 
would be to misunderstand Stokes were 
one to imply that be uses the language of 
psycho-analysis merely to describe aes- 
thetic responses, for psycho-analytical 
theory is central and not incidental to his 
thought. The incantatory process, men- 
tioned in the quotation above, is the 
‘invitation in art’. Stokes begins by in- 
sisting that structure is “ever a concern of 
art’, and that the structure of a work of 
art is symbolic of the psyche’s organiza- 
tion. The invitation is to identify, empathi- 
cally, with the work, and is an invitation 
extended not merely by the subject-matter 
of the work. Also involved is “a wider in- 
cantation that permeates pictorial formal 
language whatever the subject’. Indeed 
adepts, presumably those who respond 
aesthetically as opposed to those, say, who 
respond associatively to the subject-matter, 
‘are enrolled by the formal procedures . . . 
then absorbed to some extent into the 
subject-matter’. The formal elements are 
those, in Wollheim’s phrase, which do not 
have a particular story to tell us. Wollheim, 
referring to earlier of Stokes’s works, has in 
mind things like the representation of 
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symbolic equivalences or concrete thinking 
in Cubism. . 

What Stokes calls the aesthetic process, 
which includes aspects of artistic experi- 
ence and creation, is related in various 
ways to psycho-analytical theory. Thus a 
poem, properly appreciated, ‘stands away 
from us as an object on its own, but... 
the poetry of which it is composed, when 
read as an unfolding process, combines 
with corresponding processes in a reader 
who lends himself. Therefore my descrip- 
tion is the incantatory process, since I feel 
that all art describes processes by which we 
find ourselves to some extent carried away, 
and that our identification with them will 
have been essential to the subsequent con~ 
templation of the work of art as an image 
not only of an independent and completed 
object but of the ego’s integration.’ If this 
is to treat art appreciation in terms of part- 
object relationship, there is seen in the 
creation of art to be a preliminary clement 
of acting out of aggression. The painter, 
we are told, must be capable of perpetra~ 
ting defacement. Forcing on a flat surface 
an overpowering suggestion of perspective 
is an enterprise not entirely dissimilar to a 
twisting of someone’s arm. 

The second chapter, ‘Gasometer and 
Tower’, demonstrates particularly well 
Stokes’s approach to aesthetics. The theme 
here is that the threatening quality of the 
contemporary urban environment is to be 
understood in terms of the paranoid- 
schizoid position, Art, though able to cope 
with this stage, provided only the ‘overall 
ceremony of integration’ has been insti- 
tuted at the same time, itself epitomizes the 
depressive stage. The urban environment, 
lacking the incantatory element attributed 
to art, and in mirroring an unsettlement of 
the inner life, is ‘out of harmony with the 
body’s image, and with the ways of natural 
growth or change’. Though this latter note 
has been sounded before, especially in 
literary criticism, we are not to suppose 
Stokes has nothing original to add. In a 
masterly analysis of a particular bit of the 


urban scene, that around Kennington Oval, 
Stokes sees the gasometer there as suggest- 
ing the bad mother of the paranoid- 
schizoid position, that is as dominating, 
persecuting. Yet the writer is to be respec- 
ted for not so totally reacting against the 
urban scene as to take false refuge in the 
wish to have lived in any other age. Not 
only does he see a slight improvement, 
latterly, in our concern for environment; 
but his own diagnosis of the bizarre quality 
of our surroundings (in terms of the per- 
petuation of symbols of bad part-objects) 
provides a clue as to how the situation 
might be remedied. 

Chapter IH is the least satisfactory, since 
though it contains a number of interesting 
points, some of them are by way of sum- 
ming up matters already discussed in the 
series and it is difficult always to make 
sense of them as contributing to the de- 
velopment of another theme. Yet one feels 
that Stokes has a subject. The title is Tand- 
scape, Art, and Ritual’, and the introduc- 
tion further specifies that the intention of 
the chapter is to deal with our emotional 
relationship with landscape ‘as a history of 
ourselves’, But the subject proves too 
elusive, partly because so little space is 
allowed for it, and the writing becomes 
obscure. A consideration of architecture, 
which Stokes declares to be his first con- 
cern, serves to underline his central pre- 
occupations. These include his interest in 
artistic structure. In this art the idea of 
structure is at its most literal. Then there 
is the concern for environment, to which 
again architecture particularly contributes; 
for in surrounding us it influences our ex- 
perience inescapably, whereas experiences 
of the other arts must be deliberately 
sought. Finally, to quote Wollheim, ‘by 
attributing to all works of art something 
of the structure of . . . architecture, we are 
then in a position to read and understand 
them as images of ourselves. Architecture 
gives us the entrée into art.’ Stokes, then, 
is concerned with the idea that works of 
art are perceived as analogues of the human 
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body. The book prompts the theoretical 
question whether the sense of bodily par- 
ticipation in a work—the ‘demand to be 
drawn in among (the) volumes (of a paint- 
ing), almost as if they were extensions of 
ourselves’—necessarily demands develop- 
ment in psycho-analytical terms. Stokes 
assumes that it does, with fruitful results 
for aesthetics, while Wollheim observes ‘it 
is but a little distance’ from images of the 
body to images of the psyche. For the sake 
of the present book, we can take that little 
distance on trust. 

If Stokes has written, subject to the 
limitations suggested, a stimulating book, 
Professor Wollheim’s preface is valuable 
for its own sake. This is not to be unfair 
to Mr. Stokes; it is rather that the volume 
offers two good pieces for the price of one. 
Nor is it to imply that Wollheim fails in 
his duties as preface writer. In this capacity 
he exhibits the nature of Stokes’s particular 
inquiry by showing how it departs from 
Freud’s writings on art. Freud is seen as 
primarily concerned with the work of art 
as it expresses themes arising from the 
artist’s own private history, while Stokes 
is occupied with the further question: 
How did the artist become an artist at all? 
Since the content of the work need not 
necessarily have been expressed in artistic 
form but ‘might in other circumstances 
trickle out into play or fantasy,’ what 
modifications must content undergo as it 
is, to use the old metaphor, transmuted into 
art? But the preface is particularly valuable 
for the way in which Wollheim relates the 
issues of Stokes’s books to the wider frame- 
work of aesthetic inquiry. Thus the work 
of Stokes is contrasted with that of Kris, 
and related to the question how form is to 
be distinguished from content. We can 
‘scan a work of art for the representation 
of repressed or split-off wishes and desires; 
alternatively, we can look into it for the 
mirroring of object-relations’. A further 
question Wollheim raises is whether Gom- 
brich’s thesis that communication cannot 
occur outside a structured situation con- 


stitutes an objection to Stokes’s attempt to 
understand the formal aspects of art in 
terms of the ego-states that they mirror. 
Though this, Wollheim holds, is a difficult 
question, he is inclined to think Stokes 
escapes the objection, being only margin- 
ally concerned with the issue Gombrich 
raises. Gombrich’s problem is the signifi- 
cance with which the artist is trying to 
charge his painting, whereas Stokes’s 
reference is to ‘the virtues of art, which, 
though they may arise from the suitability 
of the medium as a mode of projection for 
both artist and spectator, are not one man’s 
work’. The point of the opposition here is 
that there is a sense, Wollheim holds, in 
which we can raise questions about the 
nature of art, which are further to ques- 
tions about the meaning of particular 
works, 

The points to which Wollheim proceeds 
are of especial interest to philosophers, both 
because in recent years this further question 
has been thought to be misconceived and 
for the programme suggested for aesthe- 
tics. (Wollheim must mean philosophical 
aesthetics.) There has, he continues, been 
little that could be described as aesthetics 
in the modern movement in philosophy. 
Turning, however, to modern moral 
philosophy, and moral philosophy has 
always been of considerable importance 
for aesthetics (regretably so, one is some- 
times inclined to think), we see that it has 
implications which if followed in aes- 
thetics, would be hostile to enterprises like 
Stokes’s. The implication is that aesthetics 
should observe a distinction between 
(1) judgments made about works of art, 
and the concepts involved (which would 
fall within the philosopher’s concern) and 
(2) the motives behind those judgements, 
which would be only of psychological 
interest. Wollheim argues rightly that 
aesthetics should reject this dichotomy, for 
the judgement is ‘such a small fragment of 
such a very much larger process in which 
we-are engaged’. This is well said, and 
deserves further pondering. Apart from 
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anything else, Stokes’s own work shows 
how much in one’s reactions to works of 
art is not verbal at all. 

Finally, although various attempts to 
answer the question What is art? have 
broken down (Wollheim might have 
noted that some of the modern contribu- 
tions to the field have been devoted to 
showing why, apart from the reasons 
he gives), a role for aesthetics is to take the 
question up again in a modified form. Ie 
must be approached by means of the 
aesthetic attitude. We must, that 1s, ask 
what is involved in considering something 
as a work of art, which requires that we 
take account of such psychological findings 
as Stokes has presented. 

T. J. DIFFEY 
University of Sussex 


The Grotesque in Art and Literature. By 
WOLFGANG KAYSER. Trans. by Ulrich 
Weisstein. Indiana U.P. London: Ox- 
ford U.P. 1964. pp. 224. 408. 


Wo.reanc Kayssr was head of the De- 
partment of German at Gottingen Univer- 
sity until his death in 1960, and this book 
was distilled from a considerable period of 
his thought and work during which he 
gave lectures and seminars on the subject 
of the Grotesque. He finally defined the 
Grotesque as a ‘play with the absurd’—but 
an absurdity partly removed from the 
everyday world so that its nature is 
estranged and demonic. 

Mr. Kayser’s ‘Grotesque’ equates to a 
situation in which normality has ceased, 
where reason fails to operate, and where 
our experience of the nature of action 
proves unreliable. Suspension of natural 
laws means the possibility of extreme dis- 
tortion of natural size and shape, as well 
as monstrosity caused through metamor- 
phosis and the fusing of realms we know 
to be separate; it also means that we can 
put no faith in time as we know it, and 
the consequences of action become un- 


certain. No ordinary human being can in- 
habit this land: it calls for the supernatural, 
disorientated or subhuman. Thus the usual 
creatures of fantasy, from the demon to 
the giant, are joined by dehumanized 
figures in masks, the stylized, ‘ad-libbing’, 
figures of the ‘Commedia dell’ Arte’, pup- 
pets and marionettes, and those terrifying 
automata which are mechanized human 
beings or machines come alive. 

Obviously there is a unity of concept in 
this idea and although as an aesthetic cate- 
gory it at times approaches other well- 
defined areas, there is a clear distinction 
from caricature which is distortion for ex- 
pressive or didactic reasons, satire which is 
purposeful, allegory which has meaning, 
and fantasy which lacks that basic property 
of the Grotesque—sinister incomprehensi- 
bility which opens the door to satanic 
powers yet remains within the scope of the 
real world. That Mr. Kayser should have 
established all this is very important. It 
helps considerably in an attempt to come 
to terms with the art of, say, primitive 
societies, pre-Greek civilizations, and 
psychiatric patients. But perhaps one of the 
difficulties of the book is that it does not 
deal with these central areas—its chosen 
field 1s within the sophisticated European 
tradition. 

Mr. Kayser set out ‘to give a more pre~- 
cise definition of the grotesque on the 
basis of the etymological history of the 
word’. Accordingly he has traced the 
usage of the word since it was first coined 
in the late fifteenth century (in order to 
describe decorative features of Roman art 
then being discovered in underground 
grottoes in Italy), through Montaigne’s 
transference of the idea into literature, 
through its expanded use to cover certain 
aspects of Romantic writing and drama in 
the nineteenth century, to its scope in our 
own day—especially with regard to Sur- 
realist painting. The research is pains- 
taking and illuminating, and the useful- 
ness of the method is revealed in such pas- 
sages as this one concerning Sterne: ‘the 
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categories of humour, satire, and irony, of 
fantastic wantonness or wanton phantas- 
magoria fail to do full justice to the form 
and content of Tristram Shandy. The 
irregular progression of the narrative, and 
the apparent arbitrariness of the narrator 
seem to indicate that the latter is possessed 
by a strange power which is secretly allied 
with the maliciousness of inanimate 
objects and man’s estrangement from his 
fellow men.’ 

There can be no doubt of the scholarship 
or the insight, but Mr. Kayser’s book can 
be heavy going for all that: the terms used 
can often be heavy-handed, and the style 
ponderous. For an English reader the 
eighty pages devoted to the nineteenth 
century can be especially difficult since they 
are largely devoted to German authors 
with whom we have probably little fami- 
liarity. It is a relief to encounter Poe (with 
the telling comment that the first collection 
of twenty-five of his stories were called 
Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque) and 
Dickens, who is brought in because of the 
ugly, alienating overtones of his novels and 
the frequent use of mechanical characters. 

Perhaps, too, there could be some carp- 
ing about the inclusion of the work of 
A. Paul Weber and the exclusion of 
Duchamp’s Bride Stripped Bare by her 
Bachelors Even, when the latter with its 
terrifying vision of mechanical humanity 
is surely the epitome of what Mr. Kayser 
has defined for us, as well as being central 
in the development of twentieth-century 
art, In spite of its complexities and its oddi- 
ties of selection this book prompts an 
examination of a wide ground, familiar 
and unfamiliar, and it is in this very fact 
that its strength lies. 

RONALD HOWARD and 
-Croydon College of Art ALAN FOSTER 


Pál Szinyei Merse. By DÉNES PATAKY. 
Corvina Press. Budapest, 1965. pp. 27 
with 4 black-and-white illus. + 23 
colour plates. Translated by Edna 


Lénárt. 

Mathis at Colmar. By UNDA NOCBLIN. Red 
Dust, Inc., New York. 1963. pp. 35, 16 
black-and-white illus. $3.00. 

Robert Broderson. 32 Drawings. With an 
Introduction by EDWARD BRYANT, Duke 
University Press, Durham N.C. 1964. 
pp- I1, pp. $ catalogue + 32 plates + pp. 
2 biography (n.p.). $10.00. 


Mercirutty a book cannot change the 
appearance of a picture, and this platitude 
provides some consolation after reading 
these three monographs, all of which are 
given to unprofitable exaggeration. 

Szinyei (1845-1920) was a competent 
Hungarian painter who studied in Munich 
under Piloty and who met Böcklin in 1872. 
His work suggests, chronologically, the 
styles of Diaz, Monet, Corot and, finally, 
B. W. Leader. ‘Simultaneously with the 
French movement, but independent of it, 
he solved the problems of representing air 
and light and impressionism [sic], and 
achieved a true interpretation of the facts 
of vision in his own unique manner,’ we 
are told. 

Miss Nochlin has had a good long look 
at Grlinewald’s Isenheim altar-piece, an 
experience which she communicates in a 
remarkable way, e.g. ‘He (Grunewald) has 
made so much of the knees, remembered 
that they are faces in expressive potential, 
yet avoided making them faces, but rather 
made them expressive in their quality as 
knees.’ The Red Dust Inc. is named from 
Tsao Hsueh Ch’in’s Dream of the Red 
Chamber (quoted on dust cover): “We 
shall take you for a turn in the Red Dust 
(=the world) if you insist, but don’t blame 
us if you do not find it to your liking.’ 

Robert Broderson reads Kafka, Dos- 
toevsky, Swinburne and T. S. Eliot, and 
is the current holder of a Guggenheim 
fellowship; he is ‘very sensitive to questions 
arising from life and its moral pathos’, as 
we would expect. A look at thirty-two of 
his small (average size 20 x 15 in.) ink or 
wash drawings would indicate that his 
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mihd has very deep, but inspiring, recesses. 
The reader may perhaps best frame these 
reproductions to create his own private 
Casa del Sordo. One is left with the wish 
that our own University presses had such 
resources—to be used, however, with 
greater discrimination. 
JOHN INGAMELLS 

National Museum of Wales 


Seurat and the Sclence of Painting. By wiu- 
LIAM INNES HOMER. M.I.T. Press. Cam~ 
bridge, Massachusetts. 1964. pp. xvi+ 
327. 94s. 


INTERESTING THOUGH it is as an historical 
document, the inadequacies of Paul 
Signac’s D’Eugéne Delacroix au néo- 
impressionisme are in no need of demon- 
stration. It was after all published in 1899 
as a propagandist and self-justificatory 
manifesto rather than for purposes of 
objective record. Dr. Homer, who is 
Assistant Professor of Art and Archaeology 
at Princeton University, has made a 
thorough reassessment of Seurat’s theories 
in relation to the major paintings. He has 
studied in detail the optical theories of 
Chevreuxl, Maxwell, Blanc, Rood, Cou- 
ture and others, sorting out the specific 
contributions of each to Seurat’s new tech- 
niques of chromo~luminarism—the system 
of bringing about the mixing of colours 
by the eye in order to avoid the lowering 
of general luminosity which attends 
~ physical mixing of pigments. He has made 
an exhaustive survey of all known evidence 
in the writings of Seurat and his friends 
bearing on the extent of his scientific 
knowledge and combines this with a de~ 
tailed examination of its technical applica- 
tion in the major pictures. The two sources 
ofhis research thus complement each other. 
Much has of course been written on Poin- 
tillism and the optical theories underlying 
the method, but nothing has previously 
been attempted so systematic or thorough 
as Dr. Homer’s study which will certainly 


become the definitive work on the subject. 
Less familiar, though certainly not less 
interesting, are Seurat’s later theories, 
reached between 1887 and 1891 partly 
under the influence of Charles Henry, 
about the possibilities of reducing to 
scientific principles the expressive poten- 
tialities of colours and lines. The idea of 
‘modes’ in colour with specific emotional 
connotation was expressed by Poussin in 
a letter to Paul de Fréart and was taken up 
into the official doctrine of the Académie 
under Charles lè Brun and André Félibien. 
There is evidence that Seurat was aware 
of this tradition and linked his modernized 
theory of expressiveness with the academic 
concept of emotional communication 
through rationally determined pictorial 
modes. Dr. Homer points out that in his 
concern with the expressive qualities of 
the abstract elements of the painter’s 
material Seurat was a ‘major progenitor’ of 
many important movements in twentieth- 
century art. 

Dr. Homer has achieved a solid work of 
Scholarship in the specialized field of his 
choice and has contributed a valuable 
piece of basic research to the science of art 
history. But his study raises questions no 
less exciting for the aesthetician. For among 
all major artists it would be difficult to find 
another who was so overtly concerned 
with the bearing of scientific theory upon 
problems of artistic technique and expres- 
sion or who so deliberately worked to 
theory. One is perhaps unreasonably dis- 
appointed at the somewhat vague charac- 
ter of Dr. Homer’s conclusions when he 
offers an assessment of the relation between 
scientific theory, vision and intuition in 
Seurat’s creative process and the extent to 
which he subordinated art to theory. We 
are told that the optical theories underlying 
chromo ~ luminarist techniques served 
merely as a guide, ‘a means of perfecting 
the artist’s vision, not as a substitute for 
optical sensibility’. The scientific theories 
of expression, we are told, ‘serve merely as 
a “basis” through which the artist can 
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insure the expression of certain specific 
emotional states or create pictorial har- 
money’—'they deal essentially with prin- 
ciples of expression and harmony rather 
than with any concrete and specific instruc- 
tions about producing works of art'— 
‘they merely act . . . as “the exact and 
demonstrated basis” to ensure a specific 
expressive result or to guarantee pictorial 
harmony’. Dr. Homer writes as a his- 
torian and we must be content that he 
provides, amply and reliably, the material 
there is available for the aesthetician to 


work upon. 


The Appropriate Form: An essay on the 
Novel, By BARBARA HARDY. The Athlone 
Press. 1964. pp. 218. 28s. 


Mars. HARDY finds three elements in novels: 
story, moral argument and what is 
variously called ‘truthfulness’, ‘lively repre- 
sentation of reality’, or ‘imitation of life’. 
Her book decides how far a number of 
novels achieve truthfulness. By and large 
the palm goes to Anna Karenina, which 
combines the truthfulness of George Eliot 
and Lawrence, but overgoes them by 
avoiding the distortions which accom- 
panied their achievements. 

The argument of the whole book is very 
simple. ‘Form’ in a novel can relate to the 
element of story (mm Henry James raised to 
an intensity of ‘plotting’ which can be 
called ‘aesthetic form’); or it can relate to 
moral argument (in Defoe, Charlotte Brontë, 
Hardy and E. M. Forster obtruding as 
unassimilated doctrine, dubbed ‘dogmatic 
form’); or, finally, it can relate to truth- 
fulness of representation. Since the first two 
types of form (the ‘skeletal’ kinds) have 
appropriate vices which spring from neglect 
of the third, it follows that this last is the 
‘form. of forms’. Truthfulness, in fact, is 
the end of the novelist’s art, and Mrs. 
Hardy devotes her chapter on Middle- 
march to a discussion of George Eliot’s 
treatment of sex and that on Lawrence to 


a sumilar topic (in Women in Love and Lady 
Chatterley's Lover), her object being to 
demonstrate that Will Ladislaw and Sir 
Clifford show their creators to lapse into 
untruthfulness out of shame and triumph 
respectively. Tolstoy, however, is just 
right, in that he portrays Karenin (and all 
the others caught in love's old dance) with 
candour, and even sympathy. Anna 
Karenina, in fact, is a masterpiece because 
it shows so many different ways of living, 
embodied in so many people; the qualita- 
tive (truthfulness) is not unconnected, it 
appears, with the quantitative. Indeed, 
what may strike the champion of aesthetic 
form as waste and the champion of dog- 
matic form as uncertainty is, in fact, 
honesty, the summum bonum, or appropriate 
form, of the novel. 

What Mrs. Hardy wants is a single stan- 
dard by which to judge novels. Her 
‘truthfulness’ is a special variety of 
‘realism’, an attribute which most people 
would say was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of novels (without being over- 
certain of its precise meaning). Absolute 
realism is unattainable, is the end of art in 
another sense of ‘end’; and a broad view 
of fiction shows that there are many 
approaches to ‘truthfulness’, none entitled 
to claim to be the whole of it. Mrs. Hardy 
prefers that variety which deals with sexual 
love and a broad social picture, and many- 
will share her opinion, But to identify this 
with ‘form’ in ‘the novel’, is to invite the 
criticism that this is to confuse categories 
and load the evidence. ‘Form’ is an awk- 
ward term to use at the best of times but 
clearly it is the means to an end: to try to 
make the end ‘truthfulness’ identical with 
the means ‘form’ is to darken counsel. 
Again, to take the small range of authors 
and novels Mrs. Hardy discusses as an 
account of the problem of form in ‘the 
novel’ is to avoid most of the difficulties 
confronting critics today, epitomized by 
Thomas Mann’s query ‘whether in the 
field of the novel nowadays the only thing 
that counted was what was no longer a 
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novel’, One’s doubts over adequacy of 
treatment are deepened by the chapter on 
Meredith’s Harry Richmond, a work so un- 
truthful, so much more like a romance than 
a novel. that its failure to respond to 
typical ‘New Criticism’ analysis is neither 
here nor there in a discussion of ‘the novel’. 
University of Keele JOHN EILLHAM 


A Social History of English Music. By B. D. 
MACKERNESS. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
1964. pp. xX + 307. 2 gns. 


A SOCIAL HISTORY of Music, with its more 
uncommitted and dispassionate outlook, 
may be particularly useful today when the 
hiatus between composer, critic and public 
is so wide and confusing. Continental 
critics more than others have a tendency 
to dictate the aesthetic and ideological laws 
by which artists should abide if they are 
to fulfil the mission of their time. Music 
criticism, however, is still a rather vague 
endeavour. Should it concern itself with 
an analysis of the factors and ingredients 
that go into the actual making of the com- 
position or rather with the assessment of 
symbolical and aesthetic values? Many and 
conflicting are the views dealing with 
material, functionalism, form, composi- 
tional system, inspiration, content, mean- 
ing, organizational capacity, style... . 

Composers shed different lights on how 
to listen to their work. Some ask for under- 
standing of what they attempted to do; 
others say: “Enjoy, and if you like tell us 
the reason for your enjoyment.’ Should 
we assess an artistic product by the sum 
total of some objective facts that appear in 
its making or should we interpret it sub- 
jectively? Schonberg stated repeatedly: 
“Our interest should be in what it is and 
not how it is done.” 

A Social History of Music presumably 
describes the impact that some music 
makes on its society. A clear demarcation 
line cannot be drawn between description 
and interpretation of musical or other facts. 


They overlap for good measure in the 
mental process of both scholars and general 
public. The historian can, of course, choose 
the slant to which he is more inclined. 

E. D. Mackerness is successful in keep- 
ing on the descriptive side, as is his pro- 
fessed intention. In the Conclusion he 
informs us: ‘The main intention of this 
volume has been to suggest the nature of 
the non-musical forces (and the aspirations 
of the individual caught up in them) which 
determine why at certain periods specific 
kinds of musical activities came into 
prominence and others do not.’ All the 
same it would have been desirable, even 
as a hint in the Preface, to shed some light 
on the musical forces (meaning, symbology, 
composer’s creative act . . .) which deter- 
mine an age and influence a society. There 
is a play of reciprocal forces between artist 
and society, but Mr. Mackerness, some- 
how, seems to leave us too much under the 
impression that the composer is rather a 
product of society’s requirements than a 
creator impelled by his urge to deliver a 
message and by so doing moulds a society 
and orients its culture. 

There is no question of Mr. Mackerness 
taking this line out of intellectual limita- 
tion but in observance to some rules that 
appear to prevent the social historian from 
doing otherwise. Paul Valéry said: ‘I write 
half the poem. The reader writes the other 
half. Maybe it is the object of social his- 
tory to inform us in a non-dimensional 
way of this ‘other half’, but it could engen- 
der the undesirable notion that music is 
just another commodity and that it befits 
the essayist to tell us how the English 
people went about its consumption. 

This does not detract from the fact that 
E. D. Mackerness’s A Social History of 
English Music with its fascinating narrative, 
scholarly documentation, devoted investi- 
gation, lucid ordering of the vast material, 
is an exciting contribution to the series 
edited by Harold Penkin. 

GBORGE ROGERS 
Royal Academy of Music 
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L’ Estetica del Gusto nel Settecento Inglese. By 
LIA FORMIGARI. G. C. Sansoni, Florence. 
1962. pp. 193. L.2,000. 

In rae Spectator of 1711 Addison wrote: 

‘Music, architecture and painting, as well 

as poetry and oratory, are to deduce their 

laws and rules from the general sense and 
taste of mankind, and not from the prin- 
ciples of those arts themselves; or in other 
words, the taste is not to conform to the 

art, but the art to the taste.’ This marks a 

watershed in the history of aesthetics: 

Renaissance thought on the one side, with 

the centrality of the work and its crafts- 

manship, faced by the connoisseur of its 
achievement and the cultured patron; on 
the other side the specifically modern 


century carry almost the entire burden of 
the debate prior to Kant. It was the turn 
to the analysis of experience which not 
only revolutionized Western philosophy, 
but also brought the peculiar immediacy 
of appeal of art objects and beautiful things 
into the centre of attention, resulting in a 
new approach to the foundations of value 
judgements, 

The book under review is to be wel- 
comed for its careful exposition of the 
work of the English and Scottish thinkers 
on the subject, and it is of value by no 
means only for an Italian audience: the 
discussions in Part II of Hutcheson, Gerard, 
Burke, Home, “Alison, Knight and Hume 
cannot be found in such reliable conjunc- 


approach with its bias to incorporating --tion in any British publication to date. But 


aesthetic problems in the analysis of mental 
phenomena, attitudes of mind, and experi- 
ential modes. It is within the development 
of the doctrine of taste that this transition 
finds a focus. With Burke’s ‘Introduction 
on Taste’ to the second edition (1759) of 
his A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin 
of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful em- 
pirtcism was well on the way to accounting 
for the connection between art and taste 
by a theory which was soon to lose the 
work of art entirely from its range of in- 
tellectually amenable topics, substicuting 
instead the ‘aesthetic experience’ as the 
proper object of aesthetic studies. Even 
though the development culminated in 
Kant’s re-instating standards for judge- 
ments of taste, these were of a ‘subjective 
necessity’ only and Kant, like other eigh- 
teenth-century aestheticians, had no need 
for a close study of the history of art or 
individual art works to establish his 
theoretical position. Aesthetics in its eigh- 
teenth century sense grew up as the ‘science 
of taste’. But whilst the new philosophical 
discipline was an invention of that century, 
philosophical thought about taste, whether 
in its debatable character as personal prefer- 
ence or in its equally debatable reference 
to classical canons, was certainly not. It is 
no accident that the British thinkers of the 


it is in Part I and its connection with the 
rest of the book that the author makes her 
real contribution. These chapters deal with 
Shaftesbury on Taste, and they show con- 
vincingly that that thinker’s place is on the 
other side of the watershed alluded to 
earlier on. Shaftesbury, though a personal 
friend and admirer of Locke, could assess 
this first great empiricist as ‘anti-virtuoso’. 
And despite founding the ‘inner sense 
school’, which then flourished with 
Hutcheson and Gerard and led directly to 
the postulation of a mysterious ‘aesthetic 
faculty’ or an aesthetic level of the mind 
(which aesthetics has had to contend with 
from Kant to Croce and Collingwood), 
Shaftesbury himself adhered to a sounder 
insight, however inadequately expressed: 
an insight that the foundations of taste lay 
in the creative achievements of man. If 
asked for the ‘thesis’ of the book, one might 
say that it is the documentation of the 
various ways in which the British eigh- 
teenth century inverted this Shaftesburian 
relation of art and taste whilst apparently 
only modifying and refining Shaftesbury’s 
theoretical framework. 
EVA SCHAPER 

University of Glasgow 
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METAPHOR, PARADOX, AND 
STEREOTYPE” 


Cleanth Brooks 


In our time metaphor has come to seem to be the very core of poetry, 
that is, the heart of the purest and most concentrated form of literature. 
This emphasis upon metaphor is, of course, scarcely new. Aristotle him- 
self remarked that a poet most showed his genius in his ability to find 
the metaphor that he needed, and Aristotle made the remark in a docu- 
ment that is not given to special emphasis upon the verbal niceties of 
literature. In the twentieth century, however, there has been such an 
emphasis, and literary critics have found in metaphor the very archetype 
of all literary art. My Yale colleague, Professor W. K. Wimsatt, ably 
sums up this aspect of the matter. He writes: 


For excellent reasons the discordia concors of the metaphysical metaphor or simile has 
seemed to some critics of our generation the very type and acme of the poetic 
structure. Such a figure is at least a small-scale model, a manageable miniature, in 
which a critic may more or less readily scrutinize certain features: the non-literal 
confrontation of vehicle and tenor, the pull of opposite values and feelings—the 
lovers, their sighs and anguish, and the willed control, the restraint, the geometry 
and the compasses. 

Let us speak briefly here in praise of metaphor. Let us observe that metaphor 
combines the element of necessity or universality (the prime poetic quality which 
Aristotle noticed) with that other element of concreteness or specificity which was 
implicit in Aristotle’s requirement of the mimetic object. Metaphor is the union of 
history and philosophy which was the main premise of Sidney’s Defence. And meta- 
phor would seem to be the only verbal structure which will accomplish this feat. 
We can have our universals in the full conceptualized discourse of science and 
philosophy. We can have specific detail lavishly in the newspapers and in records 
of trials and revelations of psychiatric cases. But it is only in metaphor, and hence 
it is par excellence in poetry, that we encounter the most radically and relevantly fused 
union of the detail and the universal idea.4 


* Paper read to The British Society of Aesthetics, on 2 June (Ed.). 
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In the twentieth century it has not been only the critics and literary 
theorists who have tended to find in metaphor a small-scale model of 
poetry itself. The practising poets have taken the same line. The late 
Robert Frost, for instance, makes metaphor the basic ingredient of 
poetry, an opinion the more noteworthy since we do not ordinarily 
think of Frost’s poetry as being especially metaphorical. Not all, to be 
sure, of our twentieth-century poets have taken this line. In his famous 
lecture on “The Name and Nature of Poetry’ A. E. Housman went so 
far as to say that metaphor and simile were things ‘inessential to poetry’. 
Yet I know few poets who lean so heavily upon metaphor for their 
success as Housman does—or whose failures are so obviously to be 
attributed to a failure of the metaphors employed. 

This issue about the centrality of metaphor is not to be resolved, how- 
ever, by an appeal to authority. Though in the course of my lecture this 
afternoon it will become abundantly clear where my sympathies lie, in 
the lecture itself I shall be primarily concerned to examine some of the 
special relationships that metaphor bears to the unmetaphorical elements 
of language and particularly to the stereotype and the cliché. In brief, I 
shall want to try to determine in what the life of metaphor consists. Are 
clichés, for instance, dead metaphors? And in any case when we confront 
a dead metaphor what is it that we aré to say has died? 

We talk of well-worn comparisons, for example. But do comparisons 
literally wear out—like chairs or house-slippers or coins? Shall we say 
that ‘Something is rotten in the state of Denmark’ was good when 
Shakespeare first wrote it and perhaps remained reasonably sound for 
the next fifty years, but now, after millions of repetitions, is merely trite? 
Is triteness an effect of too much familiarity? Must we constantly coin 
new phrases, new metaphors, in order to keep abreast of normal wear 
and tear exerted on language? Is it possible to retool or retread or remint 
old metaphors—to supply fresh edges and new complications so as to 
pique our jaded taste? To use a humble example, one becomes tired of 
the expression ‘as hot as hell’ and so it is amplified to ‘as hot as the hinges 
of hell’. Did a motive of this general sort account for the ingenious 
and complicated imagery developed by the metaphysical poets of the 
seventeenth century—conceits like those deplored by Doctor Johnson 
in his Life of Cowley: ‘heterogeneous ideas yoked by violence to- 
gether’? 

We use freshness and simplicity as terms of praise in commending a 
style. A fresh style would mean to most of us a style not clogged with 
dead metaphors or sodden with clichés and stereotypes. Liveliness and 
ingenuity ought to characterize such a style—a style in which the meta- 
phors are sharp and surprising; but a style so characterized might seem 
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to some strained and over-ingenious—a ‘busy’, cluttered style. The 
added specification ‘simplicity’—‘freshness and simplicity —might be 
thought sufficient to rule out laboured ingenuity. But simplicity is the 
most vague of all literary compliments. Is the poetry of Paradise Lost 
simple? Is the metaphoric language in Antony and Cleopatra really simple? 
Not, I think, unless we divest the adjective of any real content. 

We shall have to push our inquiry further—we shall have to cut 
deeper, I believe—if we are to make any real sense of the difference 
between a good metaphor and a poor one, or even the difference 
between a live metaphor and a dead one. Let us begin with a matter 
which, though perhaps obvious, is clearly basic: the element of differ- 
ence between the terms of the metaphor. When the poet says that his 
love is a rose, he is using a metaphor; when Miss Gertrude Stein pro- 
claimed that a rose is a rose, she was not. For a metaphor depends upon 
the fact that love is not a rose or at least not literally so. 

Though Dr. Johnson saddled himself with an inadequate conception 
of metaphor, he makes this point about metaphor admirably and he puts 
matters in a form useful for our purposes here. In his Life of Addison 
Johnson makes an acute and just comment upon the famous simile used 
in Addison’s The Campaign. Addison had compared Marlborough’s 
conduct of the Battle of Blenheim to that exerted by an angel riding in 
and directing a storm. Every schoolboy of Johnson’s time knew the 
comparison and was taught to praise it for its beauty. But Johnson 
denied that it was a true simile at all. The actions of the general and of 
the angel, Johnson tells us, are too nearly parallel. In a good comparison 
the lines of association come from different quarters and the metaphor 
is the more excellent in proportion as these lines come from farther 
distances. The converging lines must, of course, actually meet. Their 
failure to so was the point of Jobnson’s cricitism of the strained con- 
ceits that he found in the poetry of Abraham Cowley. But—and here 
I am taking the liberty of developing and amplifying Johnson’s own 
implied metaphor—in a comparison like that in Addison’s Campaign the 
juncture of the lines is insignficant because they are so close to each other 
to begin with. I might add: in a true tautology—a rose is a rose—the 
lines are merely superimposed, one upon the other. 

One can make the same point with a humbler example, and one that 
has the virtue of being more obvious and less debatable than the simile 
from Addison. If someone writes: ‘The dog raged like a wild beast’, we 
feel no metaphoric power whatever. The dog, a tamed beast, is too 
nearly like a wild beast for the comparison to make much difference. 
But if someone writes: “The fire raged like a wild beast’, there is—poor 
as the comparison is—a felt increase in metaphoric power: fire and beast 
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are sufficiently different to build some tension and allow for the genera- 
tion of power. 

What is served by this fact of difference? One is likely to say: interest, 
vividness, force; and these answers are all true enough as far as they go. 
But they are all vague. Let me propose another answer which does not 
pretend to be necessarily the whole answer, but which I think is useful. 
The difference between the terms of a metaphor forces the reader to 
make his own interpretation. 

The need to interpret—to see the analogy—to intuit the relevant like- 
ness—come out clearly enough when one confronts an elaborate com- 
parison. The mannered, but quite delightful love poem that Shakespeare 
assigns to the King in Love’s Labour’s Lost will illustrate. 


So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh moming drops upon the rose, 
As thy eye-beams when their fresh rays have smote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows: 
Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light 
Thou shin’st in every tear that I do weep: 
No drop but as a coach doth carry thee; 
So ridest thou triumphing in my woe. 
Do but behold the tears that swell in me, 
And they thy glory through my grief will show: 
But do not love thyself; then thou will keep 
My tears for glasses, and still make me weep. 
O queen of queens! how far dost thou excel, 
No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell. 


Many readers will dismiss this poem as a bit of highly self-conscious 
vers de société, more than a thought too clever, and the poem certainly 
does not have the power and poignance of some of the great sonnets 
from the 1609 volume. But its value can easily be underestimated. The 
poem wears its extravagance easily and gracefully. The hyperbole is so 
nicely managed that it is obviously under the speaker’s control. If the 
lover praises his mistress’s beauty to the point of absurdity, he is aware 
of the absurdity. Look closely and one sees that he has not taken leave 
of his sense of humour—his praise of his mistress may even carry just a 
` hint of teasing mockery. He tells her: “.. . .do not love thyself”. Osten- 

sibly his motive for saying this is self-serving: if she loves herself, she 

will want to keep him weeping in order to provide tear-mirrors in 

which to regard her own beauty. But implicit there is another and better 

reason. She should not love herself, for that would be Narcissistic self- 

absorption, enchanted with her own reflection in his tears as Narcissus 
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was with his own image in the pool. Do not love yourself; love me; 
that is not only better for me but better for you. 

Do I read too much into this passage? Doubtless I do. For the poem 
does not mention Narcissus. But the image of a triumphant beauty 
absorbed in her own mirrored reflection is certainly here in the poem: 
and though ‘Narcissism’ is a modern term, one remembers that the 
Elizabethans knew the Greek story and had some notion of what it 
meant. 

But enough of this commentary. I adduced the example in the first 
instance to show that metaphor does demand interpretation. Elizabethan 
wit play, however, is surely a special case. What about simple meta- 
phors? What about the kind that Wordsworth used in one of his typical 
Lucy poems? The lover describes his shy and rustic mistress as follows: 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye; 


Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

Wordsworth has simply set down the comparisons side by side, with 
not an ‘and’ or a ‘but’ or a ‘therefore’ or a ‘nevertheless’ to relate one 
to the other. Are they related? Or do they cancel each other out? For 
if Lucy’s loveliness is indeed scarcely visible, half-hidden from the eye, 
how can she be as prominent as the evening star? The answer is simple; 
but for the sake of my general argument I should like to spell it out. 
Though Lucy, to the great world, is as obscure as the violet, to her lover 
she is as fair as Venus, the first star of evening, which at the beginning 
shines alone. It is this contrast between Lucy’s utter inconsequence to the 
world and her overwhelming importance to him that constitutes the 
theme that runs through the three stanzas. Indeed, the second stanza 
anticipates the third. Lucy’s descent into her grave is, for the world, 
no more than the wilting of an obscure flower, though for the lover it is 
the winking out of the one luminary in his heaven. 

All of this may be obvious enough, though it has not been obvious 
to everybody. But obvious or not, Wordsworth has (in this instance, 
wisely, I think) not spelled it out, but forced the reader to make the 
interpretation for himself and thus involve his own imagination in the 
comprehension of the poem. 

In this matter of the reader’s or hearer’s interpretation, two limiting 
terms can be perceived. With regard to the first of these two: if the word 
or phrase is locked to one specific meaning—as with scientific termino- 
logy—the reader’s interpretation is unnecessarily or merely irrelevant. 
The hypotenuse of a right triangle and ferric oxide are strict designations. 
With regard to the second: if we are confronted with incoherent juxta- 
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positions, so much is left to the reader’s interpretation that he is em- 
barrassed by possessing too much liberty. The phrase in question can 
mean almost anything he wants to have it mean, and therefore lacks 
meaning. Ezra Pound’s poem entitled ‘Palimpsest’ will illustrate. 


Spring... 
Too long”. . . 


Gongula. ` 

The reader of this poem has to do too much. Any good poem demands 
that he enter into it and realize it afresh by making his own interpreta- 
tion, by bringing his own imagination to the task of recreating it; but 
in‘Palimpsest’, he has, for all practical purposes, to write the poem, and 
the three sparse clues that the poet has given him are not enough; there 
is no way to tell that one reader’s interpretation realizes the poem any 
better than another’s. 

Valid metaphor is to be found somewhere in between these two limit- 
ing points. Discourse that is pure notation represents an atmosphere in 
which the poet cannot breathe: metaphor cannot exist, nor for that 
matter can literature itself exist. But neither can metaphor exist in dis- 
course that is composed of random and fortuitous juxtapositions. 
Because there are no necessary selections, anything is possible and 
meaning disappears. 

If the fact of difference in metaphor forces the reader to make his 
interpretation, it also introduces into that interpretation an element of 
paradox. Because the terms of a metaphor are not equivalent—because 
eyes are not really much like stars or love (whether the beloved woman 
or the state of emotion) really like a rose—the assertion that they are 
always has an element of paradox in it: truth is being got at through a 
form of absurdity. Most people will readily agree that paradox is to be 
found in much poetry and particularly in the metaphysical poetry of 
the seventeenth century. We are familiar with Marvell’s 

My love is of a birth as rare 

As ’tis for object strange and high: 
It was begotten by Despair 

Upon Impossibility. 


But is there a paradoxical element in all poetry? I think so. I would not 
insist on the term paradox, but the thing itself to which paradox or 
oxymoron points seems to me at least latent in all poetry. I have already 
suggested something of this sort in talking about how Wordsworth’s 
Lucy could be at the same time like the modest violet and yet like the 
evening star. 

One could appeal to another of the Lucy poems: 
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V4 A slumber did my spirit seal; 
ve I had no human fears— 
fo She seemed a thing that could not feel 


eee The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


I would say that Wordsworth has here managed a series of paradoxes 
worthy of John Donne; but, of course, Wordsworth presents them in 
a completely un-Donne-like way. Donne might conceivably have 
pointed up the paradoxes thus: if a slumber had sealed the lover’s spirit, 
a slumber, immersed in which he had thought it impossible that his 
loved one could ever perish, now a very different kind of slumber has 
sealed her spirit. If it had seemed to the lover impossible that a creature 
so evidently divine and immortal could ever feel ‘the touch of earthly 
years’, he now knows that she feels that touch indeed, for like the 
rocks and stones around her she feels nothing at all. But Wordsworth 
leaves us to find the paradoxes as, and if, we can. 

In Romantic poetry the element of difference is rarely stressed. Indeed 
it may be quite deliberately played down. The analogical relationships 
are left implicit rather than made explicit. Metaphor proper is often 
replaced by something more properly called symbol. In using a symbol 
the poet does not shape his meaning for the reader by boldly identifying 
A with B. Rather he does so by placing A in a particular context where 
it can be qualified by B, C, D, and perhaps E and F. Hither method can 
succeed. I do not mean to praise that of the metaphysical poets at the 
expense of that of the Romantics. But either method can also on 
occasion fail, and the two kinds of failure may provide us again with 
useful limiting points: one fails because the element of difference has 
been pushed so hard that the analogy is rendered meaningless. (As Dr. 
Johnson put it, heterogeneous elements have been ‘yoked by violence’ 
and there is no true fusion.) The other fails because the element of differ- 
ence in a direct confrontation has all but disappeared and the relation 
between terms dissolves into a vague emotional blur. 

I said a moment ago that the poet need not stress the element of 
paradox and may indeed prefer to avoid any display of the analogical 

- machinery. Something like this can also be said of the reader. Readers 
will vary in the degree to which they want to bring to full consciousness 
the paradoxes implied in the work that they are reading. For my part, 
Iam willing to let the reader go his own gait. The only proviso is that 
he should be sure that he has really apprehended the full meaning—that 
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he has not missed the depths of the poem—that he has not dismissed 
it as a charming trifle. I sympathize with Yeats’s insistence that wisdom 
is a butterfly and not a gloomy bird of prey; but however airy and 
graceful his progress, the butterfly must actually get the honey that the 
flower has to yield. Otherwise his performance is an empty charade. 

Speaking more generally, I would not want to be understood to say 
that all truth is paradoxical. One can, however, fairly say that the poet 
has a rather special relation to truth. The truths with which poets are 
are concerned are not the physical laws of the universe, the laws of space 
and time. In so far as the poet is concerned with them, he is concerned 
with man’s characteristic relation to these laws and to the kind of world 
that is subject to them. That relation has to be perennially rediscovered, 
and each rediscovery comes with surprise and shock. Poetry is not 
interested in the commonplace, or if it is, it is interested only in the 
ways in which what is commonplace turns out to be freshly or ironically 
new. Coleridge had something of this sort in mind when he said that his 
task in the Lyrical Ballads was to give circumstantiality, body, and sub- 
stance to the marvellous whereas Wordsworth’s task was to rub off the 
film of familiarity and show the commonplace as actually strange and 
wonderful. 

In brief the poet is not interested in telling us that 2 plus 2 equals 4, 
but he may very well be interested in reminding us—as A. E. Housman 
actually did—that 

To find that two and two are four 
And never five or three, 

The heart of man’s been oft made sore, 
And oft 1s like to be. 

If we recognize the paradoxical nature of the truth mediated to us by 
metaphor, we can see how two very different modes of poetry can 
spring from the paradox at the heart of metaphor. The paradox may 
insist upon the wonder—or the irony—of the state of affairs revealed. 
The tone of the poet’s utterance may amount to this: although we had 
not thought them to be so, A is indeed B; or, painful as it is to accept 
the fact, it is true. Housman’s poem, for example, is obviously tilted 
towards irony. But the poet may, on the other hand, discover, in awe 
and wonder, the emergence of pattern not noticed before, and exclaim: 
“Wonderful to tell, A is B.’ 

The Romantic poets, typically, tend to emphasize wonder; the neo- 
classic poets, irony. But there are a myriad of shadings and gradations 
between these two extremes. More important still is the fact that even 
in the Romantic poets there is much more irony than we are sometimes 
led to believe: reflect, for instance, on Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale’; 
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and that even in the neo-classical poets, there is more of wonder than 
literary historians are usually willing to allow: think back upon Pope’s 
portrait of Belinda in The Rape of the Lock. It is natural that this should 
be so when we discern that wonder and irony are both potential in 
metaphor: the assertion that A is B can look in either direction. 

The lover of metaphor (and I confess that I am one) having arrived 
at this point in his discourse, having discovered in metaphor the very 
heart and core of the imaginative process, is very likely to asert that the 
language of poetry ideally consists of metaphor. Shall we say so? Shall 
we argue that all stereotypes and clichés are to be abhorred? Shall we 
say that it is science that seeks to eliminate metaphor and the “human 
equation’, the subjective judgement on which poetry thrives? For even 
though the scientist sometimes makes his discoveries through hunches, 
through inspired insights, even through something like heuristic meta- 
phor, the scientist formulates his descriptions in precise terms which will 
not be subject to personal valuation and interpretation. Bishop Sprat in 
the seventeenth century rightly commended The Royal Society for 
trying to squeeze the poetry out of their descriptions of nature. 

Shall we say that poetry, on the contrary, works to break up stereo- 
types and to eliminate tautologies? Shall we say that the task of poetry 
is to keep the world ‘human’ by keeping the imagination alive and by 
providing it with something with which to nourish itself? Did not 
Coleridge mean something like this when he spoke of the necessity of 
keeping the heart alive within the head? 

Perhaps so. In general these are my own conclusions, but such a 
formulation is oversimple, and it badly distorts the relation of metaphor 
to the stereotype and the cliché. Poetry requires—to use Coleridge's 
phrase—its fixities and definites. If all becomes plastic and fluid, poetry 
loses its firm outlines and becomes misty and indefinite. 

T. S. Eliot made this point once by using a metaphor of his own. The 
magical aspect of candle-light is the halo, the nimbus, around the candle- 
flame. Some of the poets of the nineteenth century, Eliot pointed out, 
wanted to secure in their poetry only the nimbus, forgetting that the 
magical radiance always emanates from a hard definite point of light: 
no candle-flame, no nimbus. 

Because metaphor involves some degree of tension—some element of 
strain—between the elements compared, these have to possess a certain 
density and sharpness of outline. If the terms of the comparison become 
too soft and indefinite, the poetry disappears into a shimmering inco- 
herence. This is what occurs from time to time in the weaker poems of 
Edgar Allan Poe, and in the weaker poems of all the Romantics. 
Consider 
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The wine of love is music, 
And the feast of love is song: 
When love sits down to banquet, 
Love sits long: 
Sits long and rises drunken, 
But not with the feast and the wine; 
He reeleth with his own heart, 
That great rich Vine. 


The poem itself reeleth because it has no logic, no bony structure; it 
undertakes to be all suggestion, all sinuous tresses and floating draperies. 
Poetry needs it fixities and definites for another reason—to provide 
contrast to the metaphors, or preparation for the metaphors—or, to use 
a hastily improvised metaphor of my own—to provide a level base 
from which the metaphoric peaks can rise. When everything is high 
there are no peaks but only level plateau. But it may be better to come 
at this matter from another direction. Metaphors ultimately have to be 
discussed in terms of a context. It is from the context that they derive 
their power and to which they contribute their meaning. They are not 
isolated jewels or ornamental patches but parts of a total fabric. Stout 
old Dr. Johnson was wrong in describing the functions of metaphor as 
those of illustration or decoration. On the contrary, metaphor provides 
the best and sometimes the only way in which certain things can be 
said. To put matters thus assigns to metaphor a high and honoured place 
in discourse, but it does so by giving it a task to perform and by sub- 
ordinating its claims to those of the context which it serves. 

How important the context may be is brilliantly illustrated in one 
of W. B. Yeats’s finest poems, ‘A Prayer for my Daughter’. He prays 
that his daughter’s life may be like a green laurel tree. The figure is 
pleasant but by itself not very impressive, even if we give it the benefit 
of Yeats’s metrical eloquence: 


O may she live like some green laurel 
Rooted in one dear perpetual place. 


But in the context of the poem the laurel-tree image is invested with 
great richness and power. What occasions the prayer is the howling of 
the storm wind blowing off the Atlantic as the father, full of gloomy 
foreboding, paces beside his child’s cradle. The wind, blowing where it 
listeth, a troubling, disturbing force, a type of nature’s casual cruelty— 
the poet has already associated it with the ‘murderous innocence of the 
sea’ —would seem to threaten the tree. The references to the wind pre- 
pare for and give context to the poet’s characterization of the tree as 
‘hidden’—‘May she become a flourishing hidden tree’—flourishing 
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because hidden, protected from the storm—and give further context to 
the poet’s characterization of the tree as ‘Rooted in one dear perpetual 
place’. There is a further extension of the image: the father prays that 
his daughter’s thoughts may be like the voices of linnets which, singing 
in the laurel tree, have no business but dispensing round “Their mag- 
nanimities of sound’. Such thoughts, the thoughts of a mind free of 
hatred, cannot be dislodged from their place of refuge. 


If there’s no hatred in a mind 
Assault and battery of the wind 
Can never tear the linnet from the leaf. 


The laurel-tree figure is, I admit, worked out in the mode of symbolism 
rather than in that of metaphor proper. But it would not be difficult to 
show that the elaborate conceits of John Donne are just as firmly woven 
into the total fabric of the poem. They are functional, not loosely 
decorative, and are a prime means through which the poet expresses 
his meaning. 

The Yeats poem furnishes striking illustrations of something else— 
of the way in which stereotypes and clichés can be used fruitfully and 
positively. ‘Assault and battery’ is the deliberate use of such a stereotype, 
but in this context it provides the precise inflection that the poet wants. 
The buffeting of the murderous wind is defined as a crime in legal terms. 
Something more, of course, is accomplished by the phrasing—a particu- 
lar tone, the journalistic sleaziness of expression is a necessary part of the 
realism of this poem. The father is fearful of the characteristic injuries 
and sicknesses of the twentieth century. ‘Assault and battery’ is only 
one of several such phrases used in the poem: 


It’s certain that fine women eat 
A crazy salad with their meat... . 


Barter . . . every good 
For an old bellows full of angry wind.’ 


And there are other stereotypes of a rather different inflection: 


Many, that have played the fool... 
... its own sweet will is Heaven’s will. 


A more specific illustration of how the poet may dissolve a stereotype 
—and, for brilliant effect, make use of the energy released by what 
amounts to a process of fission—is provided in A. E. Housman’s master- 
piece, ‘1887’. The title is taken from the year of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee. 

From Clee to heaven the beacon burns 
The shires have seen it plain, 
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From north and south the sign returns 
And beacons burn again. 
Look left, look right, the hills are bright, 
The dales are light between, 
Because ’tis fifty years to-night 
That God has saved the Queen. 
The poem begins with a light, quick movement that presumably reflects 
the spirit of the occasion, but with line 8 we are let down with a solid 
bump. “God save the Queen’ is ritualistic—a phrase that is, as it were, 
grammatically petrified. The shock of seeing its parts of speech suddenly 
forced to do ordinary syntactic work—no longer a petition addressed to 
God but a matter-of-fact declarative sentence—is something like watch- 
ing a priest reveal grease-stained work clothes as he throws off his 
chasuble and picks up a spanner. The shock is not playful but sobering. 
The poet means to take the phrase, which on this occasion is being so 
thoughtlessly uttered, and consider what it means—indeed, to assess the 
cost entailed in saving the Queen. 
Now, when the flame they watch not towers 
About the soil they trod, 
Lads, we'll remember friends of ours 
Who shared the work with God. 
The poet does not necessarily deny God’s part in saving the Queen, but 
he does point out that God has employed human agents to help him in 
the work. He remarks, of some of those who shared the work with God, 
that these 
. - . saviours come not home tonight: 
Themselves they could not save. 
And he concludes the poem with a realistic, though not necessarily anti- 
patriotic admonition to those saviours that have come home and are 
tonight singing with the rest ‘God save the Queen’. 
Oh, God will save her, fear you not: 
Be you the men you've been, 
Get you the sons your fathers got, 
And God will save the Queen. 

James Joyce, of course, is the artist of our time—and perhaps of all 
time—who has most brilliantly exploited the cliché for positive effects. 
Ulysses is a tissue of clichés. They are not, of course, set down as a kind 
of ghastly record of the banality of the talk of ordinary human beings— 
the mode is not at all that of a naturalistic catalogue. Instead, the clichés 
are played off against each other, against the story of Ulysses, against the 
sonorities of the language, and against a hundred other contrasting ele- 
ments in order to form the judgement that Joyce has to make of our 
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civilization. But I prefer to illustrate from a small and tidier work than 
Ulysses. I refer you to one of the stories in Joyce’s Dubliners, ‘Ivy Day 
in the Committee’ Room’. The climax of the story is a poem on the 
death of Charles Stewart Parnell written by a rather shabby Dublin 
newspaperman. The poem is a compendium of clichés. One can imagine 
the grim delight that Joyce took in deliberately making it as bad as he 
could. But in this particular story, a poem good in its own right would 
falsify all the values. It was not in Mr. Hynes to write a good poem, and 
under the circumstances, the poem Joyce provides is the kind of poem 
that he would have written. But what is at stake in the story is not the 
excellence of the poem but the loyalty of the bedraggled man who wrote 
it. In this context the miserable poem shines like a good deed in a 
naughty world, but it also sheds light upon the society which Parnell 
tried and failed to redeem, which betrayed him, and which now betrays 
his memory. 

The story has quietly but powerfully prepared the scene in which 
Hynes, who really is loyal to Parnell’s memory, is persuaded to read the 
poem: the wet, disagreeable day, the slovenly committee room with its 
meagre coal fire in the grate, the meaninglessness of the petty election 
being held, the pettifogging, the cynicism, and in some instances the 
venality of the men who have been canvassing for votes, and who are 
here assembled around the fire to enjoy the beer that one of the politi- 
cians has finally got around to sending for their refreshment. 

A true mastery of the metaphorical resources of the language implies 
a knowledge of the limits as well as the powers of metaphor, of anti- 
metaphor as well as metaphor itself, of dead metaphor as well as live 
metaphor. The true lord of language will know how to rule both the 
quick and the dead. For one of his problems is to avoid bringing dead 
metaphor to life. In view of the fact that so much of our language 
originated as metaphor, the problem is a real one. These unpremeditated 
resurrections are a recurrent fault in much of our journalistic prose. 
Expressions like ‘the eye of a needle’ or ‘the leg of a chair’ or ‘the bed 
of a river’ are usually safe. Rigor mortis set in long ago. There is no 
problem in saying that the river’s bed was stony or even that the river 
roared along its narrow bed, but if one should write that the sleepy river 
murmured in its bed, the unwanted metaphor begins to stir, and if 
someone wrote that the sleepy river snored gently in its bed, even the 
sleepiest reader would wake up to the implications and assume that the 
writer was trying to be amusing, since no one could be so inept as to 
write this with a straight face. 

But writers can do strange things. The late Dorothy Sayers some- 
where quotes a wonderful line from a nineteenth-century Oxford poem 
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on the Israelites crossing the River Jordan dry-shod. When the bearers 
of the Ark stepped into the river, the waters suddenly rolled back, 


And left the astounded river’s bottom bare. 


In America, I once heard an eloquent university commencement speech 
in which the audience was warned against those blood-sucking termites 
that love to fish in troubled waters. 

Remy de Gourmont has observed that ‘In the true notion of the 
cliché, incoherence has its place by the side of triteness.’ I could wish that 
he had given primacy to incoherence, It is not repetition as such that 
annoys us. We use common words—man, tree, fire—over and over, and 
if they fit the situation, we are content with them. Few of us would 
change them for the sake of a rather spurious elegant variation. But if 
the words are more special, if we have to do, not with single words but 
with phrases, if, most of all, the expressions pretend to some originality 
or figurative quality or special nicety of meaning—then we are likely 
to be annoyed at seeing these elegantly squared pegs being thrust 
into round holes. 

In this connexion, allow me to quote William Wimsatt again: he 
remarks that the ‘usual rule of thumb is that a poet should avoid clichés. 
But a higher rule is that he should be a master of clichés—at all levels.’ 
Surely he is right. For the problem in style is not merely that of finding 
adequate metaphors. It is that of controlling a total context in which the 
metaphoric powers of language shall be used but not abused. The prob- 
lem is never merely that of sticking in one’s thumb and pulling out a 
metaphoric plum. It involves providing the proper metaphors with a 
supporting context. Not the least important character of that context is 
that it be one in which the key metaphors can be heard, not drowned 
out by the impertinent voices of competing metaphors or by the audible 
yawns of awakening metaphors that should have been allowed to 
continue to sleep the sleep of the dead. 


REFERENCE 


1 William K. Wimsatt, Jn. and Cleanth Brooks, Literary Criticism; a Short History 
(1957), p- 749- 
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THE REVEREND STEWART HEADLAM 
AND THE EMBLEMATIC DANCER: 


1877-1894 
T. H. Gibbons 


I 


Ficures oF clowns, acrobats and dancers frequently appear, as Sir 
Anthony Blunt and Phoebe Pool have remarked, in late nineteenth- 
century stories, poems and paintings.’ They continue to appear, it should 
be noted, in the work of several of those who sought most diligently to 
dissociate themselves from the fin-de-siécle, as in Wyndham Lewis’s short 
story ‘Les Saltimbanques’ (which appears in The Wild Body as “The 
Cornac and His Wife’), in Henri Gaudier-Brzeska’s abstract brush- 
drawing of A Dancer and in the indefinable ‘red dancer’ of T. E. Hulme’s 
‘Notes on Language and Style’. 

Professor Kermode in his Romantic Image has drawn attention both to 
the central importance of the figure of the Dancer in Symbolist poetic 
theory and practice, and to the major role of Arthur Symons in the 
propagation of this aesthetic in England. It is the aim of this paper to 
suggest that the interest of Arthur Symons in ballet and music-halls, the 
aesthetic which he in part bases on these arts of performance, and the 
metaphoric use of the dance to form the autological subject-matter of 
certain of his poems, far from constituting a private concern, reflect a 
strong interest in these topics on the part of the circle in which he moved 
and (in a sense) of the general public. This general interest in its turn 
appears to owe much to the work of the Reverend Stewart Headlam, 
the ‘dancing parson’ of the popular press, who for some twenty-five 
years was at the centre of public controversy about music-halls and the 
ballet, and who indeed between 1878 and 1898 was deprived of his 
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licence by the Bishop of London as a result of his advocacy of the ballet 
as an art-form. 

The idea of the dance as a form of poetry, which Headlam makes 
frequent use of, appears to have been a European commonplace of the 
nineteenth century. To go no further back than 1807, we find ‘Jean- 
Paul’ (J. P. F. Richter), in a chapter on the educational effects of dancing 
in his Levana: or the Art of Education, likening dancing, in the language 
of a mid-century translation of extracts from his works, to ‘a corporeal 
poesy’.? The phrase ‘the poetry of motion’, according to one source, 
was first applied to the dancing of the famous Marie Taglioni (1809- 
1884) when she was at the peak of her success in the eighteen-thirties; in 
a review of July 1st, 1844, Théophile Gautier described her as ‘a living 
poem’. Charles Kingsley, in Chapter XXII of his novel Hypatia (1853), 
uses the term ‘the unspoken poetry of motion’ as a periphrasis for 
‘dancing’. The Reverend William Bellars, perhaps still remembered for 
his manual of devotion Before the Throne, writes, in a book which was 
published in the year before Stewart Headlam’s lecture on “Theatres and 
Music-Halls’ and which Headlam often quotes in subsequent lectures: 


We may then arrange the Fine Arts in the following order, beginning with the most 
complex: (1) Verbal Poetry, or the poetry of Language; (2) Painting, or the poetry 
of Form and Colour; (3) Sculpture, or the poetry of Vital Form; (4) Architecture, 
or the poetry of Inanimate Form; (5) Music, or the poetry of Sound; (6) Acting, or 
the poetry of Human Action; (7) Dancing, or the poetry of Vital Motion.‘ 


And he implies, shortly afterwards, that the term is something of a 
cliché: 


Some may perhaps wonder at Dancing being admitted to a place amongst the arts 
at all, and the phrase—'the poetry of motion’—is more often used in jest than 
earnest; but the fact is, that the majority of people know very little about dancing.’ 


The Yeatsian application of Donne’s lines on Elizabeth Drury, which 
Professor Kermode has described in Chapter IV of Romantic Image, is 
clearly anticipated in an English reviewer’s impressions of Taglioni, 
quoted by Bellars, and written apparently circa 1836. It is unfortunate 
that Bellars should have given no references: 


The following extract from a magazine of forty years ago, though characterized by 
the ‘tall writing’ common at the period, will serve to show what emotions the art is 
capable of inspiring at its best: 

“Taglioni ! she seemed to float an iris (-sic-) in the filmy light, a dove’s wing might 
bear her up. I perceived nothing to detract from her enchanting appearance as she 
glided along with her limbs wandering at their “own sweet will”, and the eye 
acknowledged with rapture that “her body thought”. Jeremy Taylor pronounced 
an anathema against dancing. Had he seen Taglioni he would have taken a stall. In 
her his eyes would not have been offended by the “indecent mixtures of wanton 
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dancing”. Her gestures cannot be called prologues to voluptuousness. They address 
themselves of a truth to the senses, but they also wake up thoughts of beauty which 
sleep like odours within the spirit. The eloquent author of the “Holy Living” might 
have applied to Taglioni his own quaint yet exquisite image of light dancing in the 
eyes like boys at a festival. . . .’¢ 
It will be remembered that Ruskin, to whom Headlam also makes 
frequent reference, several times in Fors Clavigera recommends dancing 
as a necessary part of a general education; in 1860, in the section entitled 
‘Of Leaf Beauty’ in the fifth volume of Modern Painters, Ruskin uses a 
dancing girl as his example of a beauty which, like that of a tree, resists 
intellectual analysis but is intuitively felt to be perfect: 


And all these proportionate strengths and measured efforts of the bough produce 
its loveliness and ought to be felt, in looking at it, not by any mathematical evidence, 
but by the same fine instinct which enables us to perceive, when a girl dances rightly, 
that she moves easily, and with delight to herself, that her limbs are strong enough, 
and her body tender enough, to move precisely as she wills them to move. You 
cannot say of any bend of arm or foot what precise relations of their curves to the 
whole figure manifest, ın their changeful melodies, that ease of motion: yet you feel 
that they do so, and you feel ıt by a true instinct.” 


I 


Having come under the influence of F. D. Maurice as an under- 
graduate at Cambridge (1865-1868), Stewart Headlam was to remain 
an active Christian Socialist for the rest of his life. Headlam’s Christian 
Socialism, however, was Anglo-Catholic where that of Maurice and 
Kingsley had been ‘Broad Church’. In 1877 he founded the Christian 
Socialist ‘Guild of St. Matthew’, the policy of which was subsequently 
to owe much to Henry George’s extremely influential Progress and 
Poverty (1879). In 1886 he joined the Fabian Society, and between 1886 
and 1894 many of the Society’s meetings were held in the house in 
Upper Bedford Place to which he moved during the same year. Accord- 
ing to George Bernard Shaw, his Socialism was ‘mystically Catholic 
rather than industrially Collectivist’,® while Harold Hodge described 
him, in a phrase which sounded less paradoxical during the period 1880- 
1914, as ‘a Tory Socialist’.® 

Some time before his move to Upper Bedford Place, Headlam had 
become the intimate friend of Selwyn Image, who had been rector of 
St. Anne’s, Soho, from 1877 until 1880, but who had relinquished holy 
orders in 1883 in order to become a full-time artist. Following his meet- 
ing with Image, Headlam became closely connected with the Century 
Guild and its circle, and regularly attended Herbert Horne’s “Hobby 
Horse Evenings’ in the Guild’s settlement in Fitzroy Street. His own 
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Sunday evening parties, held in a drawing-room well-known for its 
furnishings and decorations especially designed by Arthur Mackmurdo, 
were attended by such men as Selwyn Image, Lionel Johnson, Arthur 
Symons, Charles Conder, and George Bernard Shaw. According to one 
source Headlam was also an habitué of the ‘Crown’ in Charing Cross 
Road; here in the saloon bar he was to be found in the company of 
Symons, Image, Johnson, Le Gallienne, and many other poets and 
painters.” 

Ecclesiastical authority and public opinion, alarmed by Headlam’s 
political opinions, were outraged by his support for Charles Bradlaugh 
and Oscar Wilde. In 1880 Headlam sent a telegram of sympathy to 
Bradlaugh, the leader of the Secularist Movement, who was at that 
time in custody in St. Stephen’s Tower as a result of his refusal to take 
the oath in the House of Commons. In 1895 it was Headlam who stood 
bail for Wilde, and in 1897 it was Headlam who received Wilde into 
his home on his release from prison. 

Still greater concern, however, was caused by Headlam’s champion- 
ship of the ballet, of ballet-dancers, and of the music-halls in which they 
worked. This interest originated during his first curacy (1870-1873) at 
St. John’s Church, Drury Lane, where some members of the congrega~ 
tion were dancers and chorus-girls from the nearby music-halls. Two 
dancers whom Headlam had recognized on the stage, fearing anathema- 
tization, asked him to conceal their mode of employment from the rest 
of the congregation, and it appears to have been this incident which 
provoked his long campaign on behalf of the moral respectability of 
ballet-dancers and the aesthetic respectability of ballet-dancing. A large 
number of middle-class citizens, we must remember, appears to have 
thought theatre-going of any kind sinful, while the majority almost 
certainly regarded ballet as a type of pornography and a ballet-dancer as 
a type of prostitute. For these attitudes the tuttu and the promenade of 
the ‘Empire’ appear to have been about equally responsible.” 

On October 7th, 1877, by which time he was curate at St. Matthew’s, 
Bethnal Green, Headlam delivered to the Commonwealth Club an 
enthusiastic lecture on the subject of theatres and music-halls. This was 
published shortly afterwards in The Era, the theatrical newspaper, under 
the heading of “Theatres and Music Halls: Startling Defence by a Clergy- 
man’. In it Headlam disagrees with the clergyman whom he once heard 
to say ‘that the pit of the Theatre was the way to the pit of Hell’ and 
maintains that “the calling of an amuser is . . . really a sacred calling’. 
Of dancing he says: 

... I must confess with real shame that I have not mastered the art of dancing myself. 
My only excuse is really a very lame one, that I was brought up a Puritan and not 
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allowed to dance in my youth, and that I have not had much time or opportunity 
to learn since my ordination. But I do seriously put it before you as an art which you 
should get all your children taught. I am sure it would do the children in the elemen- 
tary schools more good than the military drill which they are now taught. Mr. 
Ruskin, who is you know one of the greatest art critics, who probably knows more 
about the arts of drawing, painting, and sculpture than any man in England, puts 
dancing above them all, as the highest of all arts; and certainly to see a beautiful 
dance on the stage—ballet as we call it—is a most exhilarating sight.” 


As a result of this lecture, and of the ensuing scandal, Headlam was 
refused permission to preach by his rector and was censured by Dr. 
Jackson, the then Bishop of London. He was forced to leave Bethnal 
Green and did not regain his licence until 1898. In a letter of 1887, ex- 
plaining his continued refusal of a licence, Dr. Temple, who had 
succeeded Dr. Jackson as Bishop of London, wrote: 


I believe that your course (-of action-) has a tendency to encourage young men and 
women to be frequent spectators of ballet dancing. I am confident that to the vast 
majority of young men and young women the sight of such dancing as now prac- 
tised is a very grievous temptation.” 

Later in 1877 Headlam published his lecture as a pamphlet together 
with the exchanges of correspondence relating to it. Two years later he 
founded The Church and Stage Guild, whose members included church- 
people on the one hand and dancers from the Empire and the Alhambra 
on the other, and which often met in the foyer of Drury Lane Theatre. 
According to Headlam’s own description: 

The objects of the Guild were to break down the prejudice against theatres, actors, 
music-hall artists, stage-singers, and dancers, in those days only too common among . 
Churchmen; to promote social and religious sympathy between Church and Stage; 
to vindicate the worthiness of acting and dancing as arts, no less capable of being 
dedicated to God’s service than any other work of man conscientiously pursued; and 
to claim for religious persons the right to take part in theatrical amusements, whether 
as performers or spectators. 

Among the most enthusiastic approvers of the Guild was Ruskin, who had always 
rated dancing high among the arts, and hated intolerance of all kinds and especially 
religious intolerance of the arts.” 


In 1879 Headlam’s wife lectured to The Church and Stage Guild on 
‘The Ballet’, and subsequently published her lecture as a pamphlet. In 
a prefatory note she says that she wishes it ‘to be distinctly understood, 
having regard to past Episcopal action, that my husband is not to be 
held in any way responsible for the opinions which I express in this 
paper’.!® She quotes the approval of Ruskin and William Bellars for the 
art of dancing, and complains that the majority of people have an 
opposite opinion; religious people are ‘half inclined to regard the thing 
rather as an orgie than as an art’.!” She defends the wearing of tights, 
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regarded by many as ‘degrading’, as functionally appropriate and accuses 
the opponents of bodily display and adornment of committing the 
Manichaean heresy. 

It was in this same year that George Bernard Shaw, then aged 23, was 
writing his first novel, Immaturity, which was not to be published until 
the Limited Collected Edition of his works in 1930. Perhaps under the 
influence of Headlam, one of the young men in this novel comes under 
the spell of the dancer Erminia Pertoldi at the Alhambra, curses ‘the 
indifference of the herd to refined ar’,!® and talks of ‘the poetry of 
motion’.!® Writing to Headlam in 1922, when he was preparing this 
early manuscript for publication, Shaw said: 


You were making efforts in the Church and Stage Guild and at every other oppor- 
tunity to make people understand that this kind of dancing is a fine art; but until the 
Russian ballet arrived, long after Pertoldi was superannuated and forgotten, there 
were practically no converts; and the Alhambra ballets ranked with the other 
Leicester Square entertainments as pornographic and outside criticism? 


The interest of French writers and artists in music-halls and in music- 
hall performers appears to date from the publication of J.-K. Huysmans’s 
‘Les Folies-Bergére en 1879’, a series of sketches which was included in 
his volume of Croquis Parisiens, 1880. 

In a sermon on ‘The Stage’, given in 1881, Headlam condemned the 
joylessness of contemporary religious attitudes: 


We who live in lange towns know only too well that the people are perishing for 
the lack of beauty quite as much as for the lack of knowledge. Our surroundings are 
so ugly—gloom, dirt, mud-coloured streets—our very work, which should be to 
us a source of joy, is made by its monotony and its many sub-divisions often little 
better than a mere grind. All these things are against us; then, in our People’s school- 
rooms we have bare walls, or, at best, scientific diagrams, lungs and intestines, 
dissected plants, and perhaps a few rather extraordinary ‘animals of Scripture’, but 
little to appeal to or educate the sense of beauty. Our churches for the most part are 
only a little better, and if you get your priest to wear a beautiful symbolic vestment, 
or make your walls speak with pictures, you are lable to have your priest sent to 
prison and your church barricaded by commissionaires. Having for three centuries 
worshipped a God of gloom, having had Mamicheism and Puritanism established 
over us by the State, we have learnt to think that there is some contradiction between 
the love of beauty and the love of God. Counteracting all this the Theatre has been 
at work with its heavenly mission; there the contemplation of beauty has been made 
possible for the people; there, in spectacular drama, pantomime, ballet, comic opera, 
burlesque: there, with the art of the scene painter, and the musician and the dancers 
with their poetry of vital motion, their artistic and unconventional dress, and the 
harmonious blending of beautiful colours; there the people have been educated, 
i.e. taken a little out of themselves, received hints of how beautiful this world will be 
when at last order has overcome chaos and when God is seen in perfect beauty. 


He also mentions ‘an iniquity which I know some priests have com- 
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mitted, viz. refusing to present for Confirmation girls who were on the 
stage, or who went to the theatre’. 

In 1884 Headlam became editor of The Church Reformer, in which, 
between that date and 1895, he advocated the principles of Christian 
Socialism and the aesthetics of the dance. The Church Reformer included 
regular reports of the activities of The Church and Stage Guild and of 
The Guild of St. Matthew, regular reviews of theatrical productions and 
regular articles on the arts, some of them by Selwyn Image. 

In 1888 he republished, under the title of The Theory of Theatrical 
Dancing, Parts II and III of the 1828 translation of Carlo Blasis’s Code of 
Terpsichore. Mis major aim, as he stated in his preface, was to educate the 
public: having read this account of the conventional positions and move- 
ments of the ballet, and having acquired a technical vocabulary, the 
public will be in a better position to appreciate the technical skill of 
dancers, and to appreciate dancing as a fine art. Having given a brief 
account of Blasis’s career, Headlam takes up his wife’s attack on con- 
temporary Manichaeism: 

Of course, there are some to whom the art of Dancing offers no charms: superfine 
philosophers and very stern Puritans will have none of it: man delights them not, 
nor woman neither, and therefore, no wonder that from them the players get but 
Lenten entertainment. But the great mass of the people are, I am convinced, pleased 
and interested with beaunful Dancing, and will be glad to know and understand a 
little more about it: while those who go so far as to maintain that the human body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost, will be enthusiastic supporters of the Dancers who, 
after much education and discipline, enable it to speak to us with the various poetry 
of vital motion. 

In May of the following year (1889) Headlam published in The Cos- 
mopolitan an article entitled “The Moral Ministry of the Stage’** which 
had previously been given as a lecture to The Church and Stage Guild, 
and which is similar in substance to his sermon on “The Stage’ already 
quoted. This article forms the major part of The Function of the Stage: A 
Lecture, published as a booklet later in 1889.24 In this Headlam begins by 
describing the two main reasons for his keen interest in the stage. The 
first reason, which is autobiographical, we have already discussed. The 
second reason is that ‘in Ruskin’s words, just as life without industry is 
guilt, so industry without art is brutality’. We must, according to 
Headlam, improve not merely the material but also the spiritual life of 
the people.? The ‘moral ministry’ of the stage, for Headlam, is con- 
tained in the pleasurable education given by tragedy, by comedy, and 
by dancing; ballet especially is to be valued for the colourfulness which 
it brings to the life of the industrial workers. He attacks the Lord 
Chamberlain for refusing to license plays which deal with religious and 
political issues, thus condemning the stage to the production of ‘im- 
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possible comedies of half a dozen husbands in love with half a dozen 
other people’s wives, in impossible rooms with half a dozen doors’.*” 
Having discussed the pleasures afforded by narrative ballets, Headlam 
goes on to describe dancing which tells no story: it is a form of poetry, 
it does not appeal to the intellect, and the dancing body is a temple of 
the Holy Ghost: 
Suppose, if you like, that the story goes for nothing, there is still the poetry of vital 
motion, there is still the beauty of form, music, and colour. And this is why the 
ballet becomes such a useful touchstone for the clergy, to see whether they are 
Mahommedans or Christians, Manichaeans or orthodox Churchmen. They have to 
face the fact, whether they think the human body an evil thing or the temple of the 
Holy Ghost. Tragedies and comedies may be supposed to appeal mainly to the 
intellect—the ballet does not do so any more than a sunset does.*8 
And, he says shortly afterwards, ‘if you will try and analyse all that 
poetry is to you, you will find all that dancing as well can be to you’. 
He then goes on to quote the first five stanzas of The Dancing Girl, a 
poem in twenty stanzas by Thomas Gordon Hake (1809-1895). Hake, 
who was the personal friend and medical adviser of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and who had published a volume of poems entitled New 
Symbols in 1876, contributed several poems to The Church Reformer 
during the period of Headlam’s editorship. In The Dancing Girl he 
anticipates several aspects of such poems by Arthur Symons as La 
Meélinite: Moulin Rouge: 


I 
On tiptoe poised amid a world of Song 
As though sweet sound allured her to a chase, 
She steps into the dance, and threads a throng 
Of limbs that dazzle space, 
Tul music drops and the tired notes among 
She triumphs in the race. 


I 
As one whose heart o’erruns the pregnant chords 
Of the soul’s tongue, so glides the dancing girl 
When passion’s flood in music’s steps she fords 
With nimble, circling swirl 
Of limbs more fluent than the flow of words, 
As dizzily they whirl. 


Il 
Sweet thought must through the spirit’s darkness creep 
Ere it see day; she all her being flings 
Into the dance: the music’s wondrous sweep 
Unto her footfall clings, 
And, as a nymph from out the billow leaps, 
From her soul’s fount she springs. 
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IV 
Draped in her gossamer, where’er she goes 
A pliant fold her inmost grace repeats, 
While at her heart bums red the panting rose 
That on her bosom beats: 
But not the eyelash flame that hidden glows 
One watchful lover meets. 


V 
None dare interpret all her limbs express, 
That clad in music thus divinely move; 
Those arms would all embrace, those lips caress, 
The heaven-descending dove: 
More than the thought dare dream of they confess, 
Because their art is love. 


That Hake and this poem were well known to Symons is apparent from 
his essay on Hake in Studies in Two Literatures, 1897. This, and more 
especially his acquaintanceship with Headlam, may lead us to suggest 
that several of the leading ideas which inform Symons’s poetry and 
aesthetic need not necessarily have been derived in the first place from ` 
French sources, though doubtless they were reinforced by them. We 
may also note here, in view of Symons’s indebtedness to Schopenhauer, 
that Hake and the members of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood were 
closely connected with Francis Hueffer, whose articles on Wagner’s 
music and Schopenhauer’s aesthetic began to appear not long after his 
taking up residence in England in 1869. 

Returning to The Church and Stage Guild, we find Selwyn Image, 
in a well-argued lecture delivered in 1891, defending the artistic pro- 
priety of the usual costume of the Première Danseuse against the sup- 
porters of the fashionable ‘petticoat-dancing’, on the grounds of its 
tradition and utility.*! Three years later, in 1894, Headlam lectured to 
The Playgoer’s Club on “The Ballet’. In this lecture, which he published 
shortly afterwards, and which summarizes his previous lecture on The 
Function of the Stage, he tells us: ‘I have seen every ballet at the Alhambra 
for I think the last twenty years, and at the Empire since it has been 
opened,’# 

In view of what was to happen in the autumn of that year this was a 
highly provocative statement for a priest to have made. In October, 
1894, Mrs. Ormiston Chant and her ‘Purity Crusaders’ persuaded the 
Licensing Committee of the London County Council to revoke the 
licence of the Empire on the grounds that its Promenade was frequented 
by prostitutes soliciting customers. The Empire was closed, and then 
reopened, to the accompaniment of violent campaigns for and against 
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Mrs. Chant in the popular press. The Pall Mall Gazette, for example, 
between October 15th and 17th, 1894, contained letters on this subject 
by Arthur Symons, George Bernard Shaw, Selwyn Image, and Theo- 
dore Wratislaw. Mrs. Chant’s account of the affair was published as a 
pamphlet in the following year.* 


m 


It would be idle to claim for Stewart Headlam the status of an aes- 
thetician of the dance: the major purpose of describing his activities has 
been to suggest that the poetry and the literary criticism of Arthur 
Symons, amongst others, may well be scen as part of a current and 
widespread interest in theatrical dancing. There are, however, other 
ways in which Headlam throws valuable light on some aspects of the 
intellectual milieu of the eighties and nineties. 

Firstly, his campaigns reinforce our general impressions of the strin- 
gent censorship of the period, and of the extremely powerful opposition 
against which writers and critics were struggling. This opposition is 
closely connected with the increasingly obsessive ‘scientific myth’ (to 
use Stephen Toulmin’s term) of the morphological degeneration of the 
‘race’. We may remind ourselves here of the expurgation of Havelock 
Ellis’s first edition of the Marlowe volume in the ‘Mermaid’ series, the 
imprisonment of Henry Vizetelly in 1889, and the trials of Oscar Wilde 
and George Bedborough. To these we may now add the imprisonment 
of Charles Bradlaugh, the episcopal occultation of Headlam, and the 
attacks of the “Purity Crusaders’ on the music-halls. It appears to follow, 
from our discussion of Headlam’s campaigns, that poems and paintings 
which took music-halls and dancers as their subject-matter would have 
been automatically and outrageously distasteful to a large section of the 
middle-class public. John Davidson (In a Music-Hall), Arthur Symons 
(La Mélinite) and Walter Sickert (who was painting, from about 1887 
onwards, such paintings as Gatti’s Hungerford Palace of Varieties, Second 
Turn of Miss Katie Lawrence) appear to have been using a subject-matter 
which by conventional standards was not merely totally opposed to the 
traditions of ‘high art’, but which was ‘in itself” immoral. 

Secondly, we may see Headlam, like Coventry Patmore and Have- 
lock Ellis, as exemplifying late nineteenth-century attempts to ‘re- 
habilitate’ the human body, within the context of a general revival of 
transcendentalism. Headlam’s Anglo-Catholic interpretation of the 
mysteries of the Sacraments, and in particular of the Incarnation, 
inevitably led him to a ‘sacramental’ view of the human body and of 
bodily activities. The position of Coventry Patmore is very similar: 
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XXXII 
“Your bodies are the Temple of God,’ and they who go out of their bodies, i.e. 
their higher senses and powers of real apprehension, to seek Him, burn their powder 
in a dish instead of a gun-barrel, and the result is much flame but little force. 


XXXIV 
The foul, puritanical leaven of the Reformation has infected the whole of Chris- 
tianity, and it is now almost impossible to speak with any freedom and effect on the 
doctrine of the Incarnation without shocking those who, like the angels who fell, 
insist on being purer than God, and refusing worship to ‘the fullness of the Godhead 
manifested bodily’. 
XXXV 
The Soul is the express Image of God, and the Body of the Soul; thence it, also, is 
an umage of God, and ‘the human form divine’ is no figure of speech. In the In- 
carnation the Body, furthermore, is God, so that St. Augustine dares to say ‘the 
flesh of Christ is the Head of Man’. 


Thirdly, we may consider the aesthetic corollaries of this revived 
sacramentalism. Bettany writes of Stewart Headlam: 

He was insistent, as Mr. Moll points out, on the symbolic or aesthetic side of dancing; 
he even compared ıt with a sacrament and declared that your uneasy Puritan might 
watch a ballet and see only the outward and visible sign—‘see nothing in it but legs’ 
—missing entirely the inward and spiritual grace which was there for those with 


eyes to see, 


The application of the catechismal definition of a sacrament here, 
together with Headlam’s far from unusual view of dancing as a form of 
poetry, suggest that we should not be surprised to find a Symbolist aes- 
thetic contemporaneous with an ecclesiastical re-insistence on the funda- 
mental importance of the Sacraments and of the Incarnation. Both 
Sacrament and Symbol are signs which do not simply ‘express’, but also 


‘are’, what they mediate. 
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CEZANNE IN ENGLAND 1910-1930 
John Ingamells 


Tue basis of all aesthetics is the relationship which exists between the 
artist and the spectator. In the last hundred years the critic has often been 
a vital link in this relationship, in some instances being able to make 
people look with his eyes, or thoughts, rather than with their own. One 
of the clearest examples of such ‘depth-criticism’ is given by the case of 
Cézanne in England between 1910 and 1930, when a purely aesthetic 
doctrine, based on Cézanne’s work, was accepted by a surprisingly large 
number of people as a means of understanding modern art. In this paper 
some account of this Cézanne criticism will be given, and a few of its 
consequences will be illustrated. An attempt will also be made to show 
why Cézanne should have assumed such importance in this country. 

In 1910 Roger Fry had first coined the term “Post-Impressionism’ to 
describe, basically, the work of Cézanne, Gauguin and van Gogh. The 
term was, and is, not satisfactory, but at least it drew attention to the 
time and derivation of the paintings it described. We have, at first, to 
accept the fact that while Impressionism represented the final stage of 
the humanist tradition of art—based on an imitation of natural appear- 
ances—Post-Impressionism suggested a new tradition, based on a per- 
sonal analysis of appearances. Amongst English critics Fry and T. E. 
Hulme expressed this situation most clearly. “The artist of the new 
movement is moving into a sphere more and more remote from that 
of the ordinary man . . . (his work) appeals only to the aesthetic sensi- 
bility, and that in most men is comparatively weak,’ wrote Fry.t ‘New 
art differs not in degree but in kind from the art we are accustomed to 
and... there is a danger that the understanding of the new may be 
hindered by a way of looking on art which is only appropriate to the 
art that has preceded it,’ wrote Hulme.* 

How then did the ‘ordinary’ Englishman look upon the art 
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had preceded Post-Impressionism? Clive Bell wrote in 1917 that the 
English were ‘unconscious of what is going on abroad, dimly, at best, 
aware of what has been done in the past, and lacking (in) effective, well- 
informed criticism.’ They wanted ‘not art but amenity’.* (This may be 
illustrated by a Jamesian exchange: “Ah, yes, pictures are very conven- 
ient, —‘“They’re so very pleasant when its rains. It has rained of late so 
very often.’) Fry constantly attacked the Englishman’s apathy towards 
art. Of academic appreciation Bell recorded that an Arundel print or two 
was the height of such aestheticism in 1903. The few men who cared 
about art in England in 1910 were conscious of their isolation—not 
because of the degree of their caring, but because of the fact that they 
cared at all. Lytton Strachey loftily remarked of a Degas print in Bell’s 
room at Trinity: ‘I wonder what the uninitiated really think about it?’ 
The ‘ordinary’ Englishman, in short, scarcely regarded art at all. 

To persuade an apathetic public of the validity of Post-Impression~ 
ism was a Herculean labour. Such pictures first took effect at the Grafton 
Gallery in 1910 and 1912 (exhibitions organized by Fry), at the Stafford 
Gallery in 1911, and at the Doré Gallery in 1913 (exhibition organized 
by Frank Rutter). The interested critics came of varied backgrounds; 
Fry, C. J. Holmes, D. S. MacColl and Sickert were practising painters 
and also, with the exception of Sickert, museum men—and so was 
Rutter; T. E. Hulme was a free-lance philosopher and so, to a lesser 
degree, was Bell. Fry and Bell were identified with Bloomsbury, whose 
aesthetic creed becomes more easily understandable when played off 
against the surrounding aesthetic indifference. We have to remember 
that in 1910 ‘art expert’ in England was a term covering art historian, 
art philosopher, artist and critic, for the specialized study of art, already 
so far advanced in Germany, was hardly existent here. It is further to be 
remembered that the explanation of Post-Impressionism was much 
facilitated by a knowledge of art history and of the philosophy of art. 
The few English critics who were moved by Post-Impressionism were 
therefore ill equipped for explanations, and their main problem was 
bound to become one of rationalization. 

Of the three principal Post-Impressionists Gauguin and van Gogh had 
a superficial appeal based on their exotic colours and rhythmic patterns, 
which were relatively easy to enjoy largely owing to the known con- 
ventions of the Japanese print and Art Nouveau. Neither presented such 
a serious issue as Cézanne, whose presence was far more disturbing and 
obtrusive. His paintings had not the obvious decorative charm of the 
others, and they were particularly singled out for cheap derision when- 
ever they were exhibited. 

Between 1910 and 1912 English appraisals of Cézanne were confused 
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and confusing. Holmes defined him as ‘a humble follower of the more 
famous Impressionists and a review of his work at the Grafton Gallery 
does not compel any drastic reconsideration of his place . . . honesty is 
his paramount virtue.’ Holmes frequently found his work ‘clumsy’ and 
‘unfortunate’.* Sickert termed Cézanne un grand raté, a bad draughtsman 
who had, nevertheless, a gigantic sincerity.’ Rutter wrote that ‘Cézanne 
was a revolutionary in spite of himself’ who had ‘a perception... of 
the tremendous forces of Nature... a sort of Neitzsche of painting with 
his plainly expressed love of primitive strength’.* MacColl thought that 
“Cézanne was an artist, often clumsy, always in difficulties, very limited 
in his range, absurdly so in his most numerous productions’ but with 
‘quite a little mood’, and ‘his haunting idea of an art built upon the early 
Manet at which he could only hint’. (In the same essay MacColl termed 
Gauguin’s Christ in the Garden of Olives ‘fantastic rubbish’.)’ 

In his Preface to the second Grafton Gallery exhibition in 1912 Fry 
attempted to instil a little order into this chaos. He described the aim of 
the Post-Impressionists as being ‘to express by pictorial and plastic form 
certain spiritual experiences’. The difficulty in appreciating them, he 
said, ‘springs from a deep-rooted conviction, due to long established 
custom, that the aim of painting is the descriptive imitation of natural 
forms’. For ‘these artists do not seek to give what can, after all, be but 
a pale reflex of actual appearance, but to arouse the conviction of a new 
and definite reality’, These statements presented a new aesthetic con- 
cept for English critics and they clearly expressed a salient characteristic 
of Cézanne’s work. 

In 1914 Bell published his Art, originally intended as a ‘chapter’ in a 
larger study of the new Renaissance which Bloomsbury sensed in the 
arts of the period. It seems difficult to deny that Cézanne was the leit- 
motiv of the book, despite the title. ‘Cézanne swept me off my feet 
before ever I became aware that his strongest characteristic was an in- 
sistence on the supremacy of significant form, —which was, for Bell, 
the essential and distinguishing quality of a work of art, “Every great 
artist has seen landscape as an end in itself—as pure form that is to say; 
Cézanne has made a generation of artists feel that compared with its 
significance as an end in itself all else about a landscape is negligible. 
From that time forward Cézanne set himself to create forms that would 
express the emotion that he felt for what he had learnt to see. Every- 
thing can be seen as pure form and behind pure form lurks the mysterious 
significance that thrills to ecstasy. The rest of Cézanne’s life is a continu- 
ous effort to capture and express the significance of form.’ Bell made 
great claims for Cézanne: ‘he was the Christopher Columbus of a new 
continent of form,’ and with Tolstoi and Ibsen ‘a pioneer of the new 
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world of emotion’. He was one of the ‘figures that dominate an age’, 
a ‘type of perfect artist’. Bell’s encomium gave many people at last a 
reason for liking Cézanne, though it scarcely helped their understanding 
of his works. Sickert (who as a critic was more of a farceur) in reviewing 
Bell’s book asked was it worth while to confuse the appreciation by the 
English public of the great qualities of Cézanne (his character and in- 
dustry) by building a nonsense theory on his palpable and tragic defects 
(bad draughtsmanship and 90 per cent failure).° 

Bell’s criticism was magical rather than scientific inasmuch as it 
imposed a system on Cézanne instead of discovering one within his 
work. (In 1957 Bell described his theory as ‘impetuous’.) He had isolated 
and emphasized Fry’s plastic form to such effect that from 1914 nearly 
all critical attention was paid to Cézanne’s form (his language) rather 
than to his content (his subject). This was, of course, a characteristic 
Bloomsbury emphasis. A more profound consequence of Bell’s book 
was the fact that Cézanne seemed to be a measure to apply to all artists 
—and in particular the contemporaries, Lastly Bell had not heeded 
Hulme’s warning of regarding the new art in a new way; significant 
form took the aesthete up to Cubism and there left him unattended. 

In 1917 Fry wrote on Cézanne’s personality à propos of a review of 
Vollard’s book.1° He showed a complete understanding of this ‘timid 
little country gentleman’ who was yet the perfect example of ‘the 
irreclaimably individual artist’. But in discussing Cézanne’s work Fry 
persisted with his “plastic form’. Fry’s reputation as a critic had been 
made by his knowledge and understanding of old masters; “but his eyes 
dazzle’, wrote MacColl, ‘when he looks at contemporaries and his 
thoughts and language relax.’ Fry was a man of finer intelligence than 
Bell; his mind was more disciplined and more receptive to ideas. He had 
seen in Cézanne’s forms an echo of Byzantine art, and he considered 
Post-Impressionism ‘the greatest revolution in art that had taken place 
since Graeco-Roman Impressionism became converted into Byzantine 
formalism’ .1* Yet despite this grasp of art history he was Panenan 
on purely formal considerations in his criticism. 

The status of Cézanne changed in the post-war years; he came to be 
regarded less as a Bloomsbury shrine and more as a public issue. Two 
not very articulate voices added their support to the cause of Cézanne: 
Robert Tatlock, a fringe Bloomsbury figure who edited The Burlington 
Magazine between 1920 and 1933, and Hugh Blaker, who was adviser 
to the Misses Davies while they made their remarkable collection of 
Impressionist and Post-Impressianist paintings between 1912 and 1924.18 
In r921 Tatlock wrote: ‘Since 1912 critics have divided into two camps; 
those who talk against those who like Cézanne, and those who talk 
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against those who do not like Cézanne.’ This divide was obviated in 
January 1921 when Blaker offered two Cézannes, belonging to the 
Misses Davies, on loan to the Tate Gallery and they were refused on the 
grounds of lack of space. (Both these paintings, Montagnes L’ Estaque and 
Nature Morte à la Thér are now in the National Museum of Wales.) 
‘T learn that the Director of the Tate Gallery has been unable to find in 
his series of vast rooms, space for two small and fine works by Cézanne. 
It is some consolation to know that he has found space for more than 
twenty by Professor Tonks,’ remarked Bell.1* It was apparent that ‘lack 
of space’ was a euphemism, and an argument flared up in The Observer, 
The Saturday Review and The New Statesman lasting from March 1921 
to March 1922. Since practically everything said was either vituperative or 
critical of gallery administration there is little material for our inquiry, 
but MacColl offered a definition of Cézanne’s genius (adapted from Vol- 
lard’s book) which was a useful antidote to Bloomsbury: ‘(he) had to 
renounce the model altogether, got into a hopeless fury over portraiture, 
abandoned his landscapes in disgust, and had to retreat from flowers 
which fade upon apples and napkins, which are relatively stable but 
monotonous. ** The conflict was resolved in March 1922 at the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club, where Fry organized an exhibition, The French 
School of the last 100 years, including the Misses Davies’ Cézannes. There 
Tatlock explained (and we may guess in what terms) the Cézannes to 
MacColl who, converted (and this seems entirely the right word), per- 
suaded the Trustees of the Tate Gallery to accept the loan of Montagnes 
L’Estaque in June 1922. 

One may sympathize with MacColl in his reluctance to accept 
Cézanne; acceptance meant siding with a number of critics who, to his 
legally-trained mind, were not particularly profound thinkers. ‘Cézanne 
is still a gage of battle, with all manner of fallacious logic obscuring the 
question of what he had to give, he wrote.” He was by far the most 
intelligent of the anti-Cézannes, and he was open-minded enough to 
change his mind, publicly, over the Davies Cézanne: ‘I had rated it too 
low,’ he wrote; ‘in general design of forms Cézanne . . . is inconsider- 
able; the landscape is one of piecemeal shapes. Nor has it the mysterious 
three-dimensional qualities that propaganda has claimed for him: on the 
contrary it is rather flat. But it has beauty of colour relations and of 
paint.”® And Fry echoed this opinion in writing of the same picture: 
‘One may look at this canvas almost as one would look at some rich 
Oriental textile, woven out of the rarest and most exquisitely adjusted 
colours.’!° 

By 1926 there were at least five Cézannes on view at the Tate Gallery 
—the Misses Davies had lent two, Courtauld had given two and the 
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N.A.C.F. had presented one—so that when Fry published his mono- 
graph on Cézanne in 1927, by far the most considered appraisal of his 
work by an English writer, much of the anger and partisanship had 
passed by. He began, however, with enthusiasm: “Those artists among us 
whose formation took place before the war recognize Cézanne as their 
tribal deity, and their totem.’ The monograph was exceptional, as 
monographs go, in its relentless analysis of a series of Cézanne’s pictures 
(mostly from the Pellerin collection). Thése are some of the more ex- 
treme statements Fry made: ‘the transposition of all the data of nature 
into values of plastic colour is here complete’; ‘we find then here the 
same economy of colour that we are familiar with already in Cézanne’s 
form—the colour also is “geometric”; . . . the necessity which Cézanne 
felt so strongly of discovering always in the appearances of nature an 
underlying principle of geometric harmony’. References to the ‘lucid 
organization and clear articulation of the volume’ could be freely 
expanded. Fry’s conclusion was that Cézanne was ‘a great classic master’: 
‘we may almost sum him up as the leader of the modern return to 
Mediterranean conceptions of art—his saying that he wished to do 
Poussin again after nature is no empty boast... . In this essay I have 
tried to press as far as I could the analysis of some typical works by 
Cézanne. But it must always be kept in mind that such analysis halts 
before the ultimate concrete reality of the work of art...’ 

The whole weakness of the absolute and plastic approach to Cézanne 
was forcefully worded (as is only to be expected) by D. H. Lawrence in 
1929.2 His cantankerous relationship with Bloomsbury is well known: 
“To hear these young people talk really fills me with black fury; they 
talk endlessly—and never, never a good thing said.’*! Just as Bloomsbury 
sought in Cézanne the full realization of their aesthetic emotion, so 
Lawrence sought the evidence of his life force. Cézanne ‘had never, as 
far as his life went, broken through the horrible glass screen of the mental 
concepts, to the actual touch of life,’ he wrote. ‘In his art he had touched 
the apple, and that was a great deal.’ For Lawrence Cézanne was the 
‘sublime little grimalkin’ who crept back from the delicious Impres- 
sionist excursion to announce that there was substance in the world. 
“What really existed was lumps, lumps. Then paint ’em.’ The Post- 
Impressionists were sulky and rebellious: ‘in a rage they admit the body’s 
existence; like Judas they give the impressionist show away’. Cézanne 
was a painter for whom ‘objective substance, if we may call it so’, 
existed. His great effort was ‘to shove the apple away from him and let 
it live of itself. It seems a small enough thing to do yet it is the first real 
sign that man has made for several thousands of years that he is willing 
to admit that matter actually exists.’ His painting was the result of a bitter 
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struggle between his old mental consciousness and this realization. His 
mental self forbade him to know by intuition a woman; his landscapes 
are ‘mostly acts of rebellion against the mental concept of landscape’. 
But he did succeed in “knowing an apple, fully; and, not quite as fully, 
a jug or two. That was all he achieved’. But Lawrence also attacked the 
‘primitive methodists’ of art criticism who extolled significant form. 
These were men unable to accept Cézanne’s realization that matter 
existed, who ‘cried aloud to the multitude in the jargon of revivalists’. 
‘I find myself equally mystified by the cant phrases. They are just the 
magic jargon of invocation, nothing else. It sounds to me like a form of 
masturbation, an attempt to make the body react to some cerebral 
formula. I am afraid modern criticism has done altogether too much for 
modern art. If painting survives this outburst of ecstatic evangelism, 
which it will, it is because people do come to their senses even after the 
silliest vogue.’ 

Lawrence’s criticism seems much more meaningful than Fry’s or 
Bell’s. He made significant form. seem an extremely trivial aspect of 
Cézanne’s work, but he was at pains to point out that the Englishman 
was temperamentally unsuited to grasp the force of Cézanne’s objecti- 
vity. It was not until his followers had turned him again into an abstrac- 
tion that he was accepted. “Then the good critic stepped forth and turned 
his good apple into significant form.’ 


In the meantime significant or plastic form as a critical doctrine had 
been belittling a number of artists not eminently blessed with those 
qualities. Perhaps the most severely hit were the Impressionists, who 
had scarcely ‘arrived’ in this country before they were found wanting 
on the Procrustean bed of significant form. For example in 1920 the 
first Pissarro exhibition was held in London and: the critic of The 
Burlington Magazine dismissed him as failing to “express the three 
dimensional quality of the world, and the intrinsic nature of things... 
in seeking to paint light Pissarro lost any capacity he had for expressing 
form’.* This inept criticism typifies many notices given to Impressionist 
exhibitions in the twenties. Bell had previously found, of course, no 
form in the Impressionists and loathed their ‘scientific pretensions’ as 
being the ultimate degradation of imitative art.** Fry found Impression- 
ism too enamoured of reiterating new visual truths—‘greater spirits . . . 
sought from the very first to draw from these experiences the basis for 
new constructions’. f 

At least one old master, El Greco, was revalued according to his (sur- 
prising) affinity with Cézanne. El Greco first appeared in the National 
Gallery collection in 1919; in 1920 he was described as ‘remarkable for 
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his rare power of design in three dimensions; that is he secures rhythm 
not merely on a flat surface, but also to and from the spectator. Many 
painters have achieved three dimensional quality in various parts of their 
pictures; but very few have given plastic quality to the whole. Cézanne 
was one; El Greco is another.” Still further back in time the Byzantine 
and Romanesque came into prominence for their significant form: 
‘more first rate art was produced in Europe between the years 500 and 
goo than was produced in the same countries between 1450 and 1850,’ 
wrote Bell candidly." But our subject is Cézanne himself, and a full 
survey of the effects of his critical ascendancy in this period is properly 
the subject of another paper. For the present we have merely to note 
that what Cézanne gained from English critics other artists lost. 

Although we now know the superficial reasons for Cézanne’s accept- 
ance in England, a more fundamental question has remained unan- 
swered. Why should Cézanne have attracted those few English critics 
so much? An examination of the somewhat transparent success of their 
criticism makes its pronounced rationalizing apparent; the concept of 
significant form seems to be a typically sweeping theory such as one 
might evolve to justify an instinctive, but unexpected, liking. It seems 
worth while to attempt to suggest what may have been the instinctive 
reasons for this addiction. 

Cézanne had much in common, temperamentally, with English 
painters. He was, conceivably, the best of all provincial artists—working 
in social and geographical isolation, evolving a style entirely sui generis, 
yet destined to affect the whole development of European art. His 
wilful isolation in Provence, his conventional and bourgeois private life, 
were but an exaggeration of a characterist trait of English artists. But 
in Cézanne’s painting there was a more tangible echo of Englishness. His 
mature landscapes and still lifes (painted between 1878 and 1900) betray 
a conscious effort to express a particular sensation of nature. We have 
seen this trait referred to by Sickert and Holmes as his ‘industry’, 
‘honesty’ and ‘dedication’. The overall effect of this was to suggest a 
deliberate rather than an instinctive painter, and England has always 
had a full quota of deliberate painters. Cézanne had that same ‘infinite 
capacity for taking pains’ which was Reynolds’s definition of Gains- 
borough’s genius. Herbert Read has written of ‘that gift for tireless 
observation, the foundation of our reputation as empiricists’,®” and this 
gift was equally Cézanne’s. Significant form itself was, of course, a very 
‘English’ concept. The imminence of matter in Cézanne’s work, his 
ultimate stress of the physical (to the total exclusion of the metaphysical 
—which could be divined in Gauguin, van Gogh and the Symbolists) 
was his most palpably English characteristic. It is this same physical—as 
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opposed to visual—experience which Douglas Cooper classed as a charac- 
teristic of the English artist,?° and it also exemplifies ‘the affirmation of 
the world of appearances (which) is characteristic of the English mind’.** 

A final point which seems worth making is that Fry and Blaker, of 
the pro-Cézannes, were both rather unsuccessful artists who would have 
seen in Cézanne the evidence of an artist always struggling to express 
his ideas, each picture having its own visible mechanism. As an example 
of this sympathy here is Fry writing of the Montagnes L’Estaque landscape 
in 1922: ‘I use the word (miraculous) merely to draw attention to the 
way in which (he) has here resolved the antinomies which present them- 
selves inevitably in landscape. Thus, on the one hand, it is necessary to 
evoke in the spectator’s mind the sequences of planes which build up 
the scene, and the exact recession from the eye of each plane, and on the 
other it is necessary to do this without destroying in some sense the 
surface of the canvas.’*° Only a painter could have written that criticism 
and, moreover, a painter who had tried and failed could write more 
fervently than one who had succeeded. 

From the limited evidence of this survey it would appear that no 
English critic was able to look at Cézanne without imposing his own 
ideas and concepts which were necessarily based on only a limited 
experience and understanding of art. All critics, at all times, have im- 
posed their patterns of taste on art; but the English critics in question 
had only a weak visual consciousness and no historical tradition, and 
they were faced with a radically new kind of art—which proved, hardly 
surprisingly, to be beyond their grasp. Despite Hulme’s early warning 
they were only able to treat Cézanne, in the tradition of Renaissance 
art, as a great classic master. They were prevented from realizing his 
greater achievements because they confined themselves entirely to a 
sensory analysis which omitted all reference to, or questioning of, the 
underlying reality. When Fry termed machinery ‘as beautiful as a rose’, 
wrote Hulme, ‘he demonstrates . . . that he has no conception whatever 
of this new art.’*! None of the critics whom we have encountered was 
capable of explaining, for example, Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon; they clung 
to a tradition which they attempted to prolong by their strained defini- 
tions. “Talks on art are almost useless. The work which goes to bring 
progress in one’s own subject is sufficient compensation for the incom- 
prehension of imbeciles, wrote Cézanne, with characteristic incision, 
and we may amicably leave the last word with him, the casus belli. 
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PICTURE PREFERENCES AND THE 
UNTRAINED OBSERVER 


R. S. Mortimer-Tanner and G. F. K. Naylor 


‘I pon’T know anything about pictures, but I know what I like’ is an 
attitude noted by Johnson (p. 7) and by Monica Lawlor (p. 126), and 
seems to be true of the casual observer generally. Not only where art 
objects differ widely, or where fairly distinct divisions exist (as between 
the ‘Pops’ and classical music) is this approach evident; it is also to be 
found when discriminations are to be made between closely similar 
material, 

Since 1958 we have collected the picture preferences for the first year 
psychology students. For these 1,332 subjects the preferences have been 
remarkably consistent (see Table 1). 

The material used consists of twelve prints (12 in. by 9 in.) mounted 
on slightly larger pieces of white pasteboard. The prints are all English 
rural landscapes, chosen because of their similarity in form and content. 
cards are of conventional colouring which does not vary greatly from 
card to card. It might, therefore, be assumed that no clear preferences 
would emerge where the stimuli to be discriminated are so markedly 
alike. Yet year by year the same two or three cards have been preferred 
by the majority of the students and the same two or three have been 
consistently rejected. The reasons for this are not at all clear. When it 
was found that colour was the main factor determining preferences, the 
original cards were supplemented by twelve black and white copies. 
For these achromatic series the order of preference remained basically 
the same with only minor changes occurring, mainly in the order of 
Cards rejected. In the black and white series mood replaced colour as the 
dominant influence (e.g. ‘I like this picture. It makes me feel happy, or 
gay, etc....). With the trained critic objective standards of reference 
are generally held to replace the subjective impressions of the naive ob- 
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server, though experienced critics do not by any means refrain from 
expressing such impressions. Since in the community the majority of 
observers are untutored in art it is surprising that more has not been 
done to determine the standards used by them in making aesthetic 
judgements, for if challenged they will usually offer reasons. 

In our experiment the subjects were asked to indicate in order of 
preference the three cards they liked best, and the three cards they liked 
least. From these selections group ratings were made. It was found that 
the order of preference for the twelve cards showed little change from 
year to year. Nor did the order vary greatly when black and white 
copies were substituted. 


TABLE I 
Order of Preference for 12 Cards 
(4B CDEFGHJ KL M) 1958-1964 


Order of Preference 


Year No. Type I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 I0 Ir 12 
1958 90 Colour D M G B E KLJA F HC 
1959 78 Colour D M G E BJ LAK P H C 
1960 164 Colour D G B H MIL J KEBE A F C 
1961 178 Colu D L J G MAEHK B F C 
1962 248 Colour D M G B L KJ EA H F C 
1963 333 B.&W. D M H G B AJ LE F C K 
1964 112 Colour D B L M G A KEJ H F C 
1964 129 B.&W.D M G H A F BEJ K L C 


In addition to ranking the cards subjects were asked to give what 
reasons they could for their particular choices. Naturally, there were 
some who could not (or would not) comply. The majority, however, 
readily co-operated. Only an occasional response has so far proved 
difficult to classify on the basis of schemata developed from an analysis 
of the responses given. 

An examination of the responses shows that they tend to fall broadly 
into two main divisions, those determined by objective influences: 
(colour, content, technique) and those determined by subjective or 
personal factors (atmosphere, interest and imagination, association, in- 
spiration and mood). The objective determinants may be subdivided 
into a considerable number of categories. Colour, content, contrast 
(particularly in the use of shading), clarity (‘This picture is nice and clear’) 
and composition (as understood by these observers) all prove to be 
powerful influences, with colour generally the greatest single dominat- 
ing factor. To these may be added stereopsis (depth), realism and vitality 
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together with a further indefinable residuum, ‘technique’. Realism was 
not at first included but was added later to cover the comparatively large 
number of responses such as “This looks real’ or “This looks life-like’. 
Later, too, it was found necessary to take account of responses based on 
motion: “There is movement in this picture’ or ‘I like this because the 
water is moving’. Perhaps this might be styled ‘animation’ but for the 
moment we have chosen to include it under ‘vitality’. 

Occasionally there has been the response ‘I like this picture because it 
is different’. The fact that this response was not frequently met with in 
this series may well be due to the general similarity of the pictures, this 
being one of the determinants in their choice as experimental material. 
With more diverse material the inclusion of ‘novelty’ or some similar 
category may well be justified. 

The subjective, or emotional, influences are the personal factors deter- 
mining individual preferences. Mood, particularly for the black and 
white series, is the most important single determinant while inspiration 
is the least effective. Mood is used where a feeling state is expressed, 
e.g. ‘I like this picture, it makes me gay, happy, sad, etc... .’ Inspiration 
includes such responses as: ‘I can feel the presence of God’, or ‘Here I am 
at one with Nature’, Such remarks as “This is inspiring’ do not really 
qualify unless reasons for, or the nature of, such inspiration are given. 
Even when inspiration is restricted to what inspires, some overlap 
between inspiration, mood, interest and imagination appears to be in- 
evitable. Interest and imagination generally prove difficult classifications. 
‘This is interesting’ inevitably raises the question ‘Why?’ and invariably 
leads to answers in terms of other subjective influences such as mood or 
inspiration. Aurel Kolnai (pp. 22 fŒ.) has already discussed some of the 
problems associated with the “concept of the interesting’, many of them 
being of relevance here. ‘Atmosphere’ has been used where reference is 
made to seasonal influences or to temperature: “This has an air of spring’ 
or ‘It seems cold and wintry’ or ‘It looks cool, etc . . .’. ‘Association’ 
covers personal associations between the scene and the beholder that 
evoke nostalgic memories, e.g. “This reminds me of my native Scotland’ 
or “This looks like a good place for a picnic.’ We do not suggest that 
these classifications are all-inclusive, or that works of art should neces- 
sarily be judged on a similar basis. All that is implied is that people can 
and do express preferences and that the reasons they give for such choice 
seem to fit readily into this sort of pattern. 

Table 2 shows how colour gives place to content in the black and 
white series, while the other categories record little change. Technique, 
composition and contrast appear to be equally important both for black 
and white and for colour and, together with content and colour, to be 
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the most important objective factors determining picture preferences. 
These are followed by clarity, stereopsis, realism and vitality in descend- 
ing order of importance. Table 3 shows the consistently high rating for 
mood both for chromatic and achromatic cards and the disproportion- 
ately large swing to mood for the black and white duplicates. Atmo- 
sphere, which in many ways is closely allied with mood, is also con- 
sistently high. Interest and imagination together with association follow 
next in order of importance, with inspiration the least effective subjective 
factor both for colour and for black and white. 


TABLE 2 
Objective Influences Determining Picture Preferences, 1959-1964 


Year Type Clar. Col. Comp. Cont. Contr. Real. Ster. Tech. Vit. 





1959 Col. 12 48 97 56 28 7 I4 25 = 
1960 Col. s2 I4 8I 62 6I — 13 14, — 
196r Col. 31 199 30 164 so 77 22 65 I7 
1962 Col. Not Recorded 

1963 B.& W. 62 o 71 184 78 67 33 145 28 
1964 Col. 16 136 47 89 49 40 I5 95 2 
1964 B.& W. 34 2 42 ` 103 38 57 8 90 8 

TABLE 3 


Subjective Influences Determining Picture Preferences, 1959-1964 
Year Type Association Atmosphere Inspiration Int./Imag. Mood 


1959 Col 34 49 4 6 57 
1960 Col. 26 102 o I7 $I 
1961 Col. AI 70 2 17 161 
1962 Col. Not Recorded 

1963 B. & W. 34 39 7 29 217 
1964 Col. 10 33 o 16 77 
1964 B. & W. 30 16 7 26 153 


There do not appear to be any consistent or significant sex differences 
in. the selection of cards or in the influences prompting such choices. 
Card D (a mountain and river scene) is the first preference in both colour 
and black and white for males and females, and M (a pastoral scene with 
shepherds, brook, trees in bloom and sheep grazing) tends to be high 
in popularity both for men and women. Card B (another pastoral scene 
of river, sheep and trees in blossom) shows greater variability, being 
amongst the least preferred for females in 1964 and for males in 1964 
(black and white). Card G (a cottage by a lock and a slightly blurred 
background) also shows considerable variation, being less popular with 
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males except when presented in black and white. Card H (washing 
sheep in a brook), perhaps, shows the greatest sex difference, tending 
to be more popular with males than with females. Card L (a wooded 
lake scene) seems also to show some sex difference, being more con- 
sistently preferred by females. Of the least popular choices, Card C (a 
flat meadow and scene with a storm drain in the foreground) and Card F 
(cattle crossing a stream ahead of a man in a punt) show no marked sex 
difference. Card K (a clearing at the edge of a clump of tall trees) is 
not popular with males and females. 


TABLE 4 


Determinants for Picture Preferences 1959-1964 (Percentage of Responses to 
Coloured Pictures in each Category) 





Objective Subjective 

Male Female e Female 
Clarity 8-6 39 Association I9'I 120 
Colour 26°5 34:6 Atmosphere 45-0 26°6 
Composition 11-9 9-9 Inspiration 253 9'4 
Content 16°5 19°5 Interest and 
Contrast 9°8 9'6 Imagination 0'3 I'4 
Realism 6'9 6I Mood 33°3 50°6 
Stereopsis 27 3°4 — — 
Technique 16:2 119 1000 1000 
Vitality 0'9 TI — — 

I100ʻ0 1000 


The objective and subjective influences show considerable similarity 
for males and females in choice of determinants. (See Table 4.) Colour 
and content are extensively used. (Where colour is absent, in black and 
white series, a greater shift towards content occurs. For the achromatic 
series technique follows content in order of importance.) The subjective 
influences show that males and females make greatest use of mood and 
atmosphere, with males, however, showing a greater preference for 
atmosphere. 


Summarizing the foregoing it may be stated that: 


1. Despite the general similarity of the twelve cards used, some cards 
were found to be consistently preferred, others being consistently 
rejected. 

2. With the substitution of black and white prints only minor changes 
in group ratings occur. 
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3. Colour is generally the most popular influence for the chromatic 
cards, 

4. Colour is replaced by mood when black and white cards are sub- 
stituted. 

5. The picture preferences show little or no sex bias, particularly for 
the black and white cards. l 

6. For the chromatic cards men tend to respond less in terms of 
mood but for black and white mood is the dominant response for 
both men and women. 

7. The order of preference for both the chromatic and the achromatic 
cards is consistently similar. 
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SUSANNE LANGER AND BEYOND 
Louis Arnaud Reid 


I, ART AS FORM EXPRESSIVE OF FEELING 
MRS. SUSANNE LANGER has, through many years, developed her own 
views of art as expression, perhaps further and more subtly than any 
other living writer; for this reason they deserve special attention. In 
what follows I shall consider some of the things she has to say in her 
later work Problems of Art; it is in some ways even more telling than her 
larger book Feeling and Form. Further, it contains, as we shall see, some 
modifications of the language used in the earlier work. 
The work of art, she says', is an expressive form created for our perception through 
sense or imagination, and what ıt expresses is human feeling. The word ‘feeling’ 
must be taken here in its broadest sense, meaning everything that can be felt, from 
physical sensation, pain and comfort, excitement and repose, to the most complex 
emotions, intellectual tensions, or the steady feeling-tones of a conscious human life. 
`A work of art is an expressive form. The word ‘form’ needs considera- 
tion. It has many meanings, all legitimate in different circumstances. 
There are set forms, like the sonnet form in poetry or the sonata in 
music; there is form which means simply shape, or something like it. 
But more important is the abstract sense of form, meaning ‘structure, 
articulation, a whole resulting from the relation of mutually dependent 
factors, or more precisely, the way that whole is put together’. It is this 
sense, sometimes called ‘logical form’, which is involved in the notion 
of expression that characterizes art. 

If we are comparing two perceptible forms (e.g. the shapes of the two 
hands), their congruence is not always easy to see or to state directly; 
some rule of translation is required, whereby one instance of the logical 
form is shown to correspond formally to the other. Another instance is 
the translation of a map in the Mercator projection into a spherical one; 
both are different projections of the same logical form. “An expressive 
form is any perceptible or imaginable whole that exhibits relationships 
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of parts, or points, or even qualities or aspects within the whole, so that 
it may be taken to represent some other whole whose elements have 
analogous relations.’ In this sense the form can be called a symbol of 
what it represents. 

The most developed symbolic device is of course human language, 
through which we come to conceive ideas and facts. The use of language 
in thinking, describing, communicating, is discourse; systematic reflec- 
tion is ‘discursive thought’. But the discursive pattern has its limits of 
usefulness. ‘An expressive form can express any complex of conceptions 
that, via some rule of projection, appears congruent with it, that is, 
appears to be of that form. Whatever there is in experience that will not 
take the impress—directly or indirectly—of discursive form, is not 
discursively communicable or, in the strictest sense, logically thinkable. 
It is unspeakable, ineffable; according to practically all serious philo- 
sophical theories today, it is unknowable.’ 

But this is, finally, unacceptable. There is much experience that is 
knowable which defies discursive formulation and therefore verbal 
expression. There is what “we sometimes call the subjective aspect of 
experience, the direct feeling of it—what it is like to be waking and 
moving, to be drowsy, slowing down, or to be social, or to feel self- 
sufficient but alone. ...’ All these things are genuinely known, but ‘our 
knowledge—genuine knowledge, understanding—is considerably wider 
than our discourse’. 

The symbolic presentation of subjective reality is ‘not only tentatively 
beyond the reach of language—that is, not merely beyond the words we 
have: it is impossible in the essential frame of language’. For this reason 
it tends to be dismissed by the semantic philosophers as capable only of 
symptomatic expression, typified in exclamations like ‘Ah! ‘Ouch! 
‘My sainted aunt!’. These philosophers usually say that art is an expres- 
sion of feeling—but of the sort just mentioned. 

But ‘the expression of feeling in a work of art—the function that 
makes the work an expressive form—is not symptomatic at all’, ‘A work 
of art presents feeling . . . for our contemplation making it visible or 
audible or in some way perceivable through a symbol, not inferable 
from a symptom. Artistic form is congruent with the dynamic forms of 
our sensuous, mental and emotional life; works of art are projections 
of “felt life”, as Henry James called it, into spatial, temporal, and poetic 
structures. They are images of feeling, that formulate it for our cogni- 
tion. What is artistically good is whatever articulates and presents feeling 
to our understanding.’ Further—and this is vital—artistic forms ‘are not 
abstractable from the works that exhibit them. We may abstract a shape 
from an object that has this shape, by disregarding colour, weight and 
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texture, even size; but to the total effect that is an artistic form, the 
colour matters, the thickness of lines matters, and the appearance of 
texture and weight. . . . Form, the sense in which artists speak of 
“significant form”, or “expressive form”, is not an abstracted structure, 
but an apparition; and the vital products of sense and emotion that a 
good work of art expresses seem to the beholder to be directly contained 
in it, not symbolized but really presented. The congruence is so striking 
that symbol and meaning appeal as one reality.’ 

That the artist in making expresses feeling, is hardly deniable. The 
word ‘feeling’, however, is a bit ambiguous; it may mean the act of 
feeling of the person who feels (feeling), or it may mean what is felt. 
The two are inseparable but distinguishable. Mrs. Langer seems to stress 
the objective side—‘everything that can be felt’—and this can be ex- 
tended a little to the things that we feel outside us, beyond what is 
usually called our subjective experience and our ‘inner life’. We can 
‘feel’ the rhythm of the waving trees, the happiness or gloom of another 
person, the gathering momentum of an argument. Of course we feel 
these through our subjective experiences, but it is as well to realize that 
feeling may have cognitive stretch which is not adequately expressed 
when we refer only to ‘inner’ experiences. But if it is feeling of things, 
perhaps it is less ambiguous to say that it is values which art expresses; 
this has a less purely subjective ring. I have argued this in another place? 
and I shall return to it later. 

But if it is what is felt by the artist which is expressed, if it comes from 
the sources of his personal experience, art, as Mrs. Langer says so often, 
is not merely expression of private personal feeling, but an expression 
of ‘the life of feeling, not the feelings an artist happens to have’? The 
expression is ‘an “expression” in the logical sense, presenting the fabric 
of sensibility, emotion, and the strains of more concerted cerebration 
for our impersonal cognition—that is, in abstracto’.* Nor is this expres- 
siveness limited to pictures, poems, or other compositions that make a 
reference to human beings. A wholly non-representational design, a 
building or a pot, can be as expressive as a love sonnet or a religious 
picture. ‘It has an import which is, I think, a wordlessly presented con- 
ception of what life feels like.’® ‘ “Felt life” is objectified in the work, 
made amenable to our understanding. In this way and in no other 
essential way a work of art is a symbol.” 


2. CRITICAL COMMENTS 

There is important truth in the affirmation that the work of art 
expresses the life of feeling, rather than the personal feelings of the artist, 
and the statement that artistic import is a “wordlessly presented concep- 
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tion made amenable to our understanding’ is noteworthy. Yet the 
conception becomes difficult at these points. If feeling-import and ‘sur- 
face’ are, as we saw earlier, not only inseparable and indivisible but, in 
the aesthetic experience, so affect one another that we have completely © 
embodied new meaning, how then can we say strictly that it is feeling 
. which is presented or symbolized? Or to put it the other way round, if 
one strictly means that it is feeling which is symbolized, is this consistent 
with the direct aesthetic deliverance of new complex embodied mean- 
ing? It is one thing to say that feeling is involved in making and apprecia- 
tion; it is another to say ‘art symbolizes the life of feeling’, When we 
perceive a poem or a play or a piece of music, is it really feeling, or ‘what 
the life of feeling is like’, that we know? Is it not simply a complex 
perceived object whose aesthetic import is inseparably bound up with 
its form, a concrete aesthetically significant object? But if it is this object, 
it is not the ‘life of feeling’ which Iam knowing, however much feeling 
is involved in my knowing and in what I know. The work of art is 
something utterly and entirely new, a concrete embodiment of meaning 
which never existed until this particular work of art was completed. In 
truly knowing in experience the work of art we are knowing some- 
thing which is quite different from any feelings or ideas or anything else 
which may have existed before the work was made. Of course no one 
knows, or has expressed more eloquently, the uniqueness of aesthetic 
import than Mrs. Langer herself. But are her statements about feeling 
consistent with this? Does the view that art presents the ‘fabric of feeling’ 
square with the insistence on its unique indivisible life? 

Again, is art a presentation of the ‘fabric of sensibility’ for our imper- 
sonal cognition? Is it a “presented conception’? In art do we know about 
something (feeling)? There is something impersonal about it, certainly. 
We apprehend a structure and a fabric. And in analysing the structure 
and the fabric, we can find that there is an analogy with the life of feeling. 
This is analytical and logical language, justified in its own place. Yet it 
may be quite misleading if it is meant to give a literal account of what 
the aesthetic experience of art actually is. Does not the logician in Mrs. 
Langer sometimes dictate to the aesthetician? It does not seem to me to 
be quite right to use language like this (“knowing about feeling’), when 
it is equally true that works of art are made and apprehended with 
feeling. This latter statement is at least as true and in some ways truer 
than saying they are ‘about feeling’—which does not seem to be a correct 
‘description of seeing an abstract painting or a ballet, or of listening to a 
fugue. A ‘presented conception’ perhaps in a sense it is, but we are not 
just coming to know about human feeling; we are knowing it through 
a kind of feeling itself, which is not just impersonal apprehension of a 
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‘conception. Although there is a proper detachment about aesthetic 
experience it is also true that in the enjoyed experience of art we are 
absorbed and involved; and if this does not happen, the aesthetic mean- 
ing which, we all agree, is inseparable from what we are perceiving, 
must in part be missed. Without committing the error of supposing that 
the enjoyment of art is a wallowing in personal emotions, we must 
affirm that properly guided personal feeling is at least sometimes an 
~ essential condition of adequate aesthetic perception. I would not want to 
overstress this: the amount of personal feeling varies greatly with 
different works and with different temperaments; but in her desire to 
avoid one extreme, Mrs. Langer’s impersonal language, her emphasis 
upon conception, impersonal cognition, do seem to me to be overdone. 
Once again, it is in my view improper to say that what the artist ex- 
presses is what he knows ‘about’ human feeling. It sounds as if he were 
a kind of information-bureau, specializing in what is called ‘the life of 
feeling’. I know a picture or a poem or a play by participating in it 
imaginatively, my body-and-mind involved. 


3. SYMBOLS AND ART: LANGER 

The use of the word ‘symbol’, again, requires special scrutiny. In 
order to make this scrutiny, I must spend a little more time in expound- 
ing carefully Mrs. Langer’s very fine account of it in the chapter of her 
book called “The art symbol and the symbol in art’. 

If one wants to understand elaborate structures, one has to have a 
model which is not an instance but ‘a symbolic form which can be 
manipulated, to convey, or perhaps to hold’ one’s conceptions. The 
symbolism of ordinary language, as we know, gives us no model of the 
primitive forms of feeling; only art does this. Yet there are obvious 
difficulties in speaking, as she did in Feeling and Form, of the “Art Symbol’. 


This aroused a flood of criticism from two kinds of critics—those who misunder- 
stood the alleged symbolic function and assimilated everything I wrote about it to 
some previous, familiar theory, either treating art as a genuine language or sym- 
bolism, or else confusing the art symbol with the symbol in art as known to 1conologists 
or to modern psychologists; and secondly, those critics who understood what I said 
but resented the use of the word ‘symbol’ that differed from accepted usage in 
current semantical writings. 
In Problems of Art she admits the difficulties and now adopts a more 
cautious line, which brings out the difference between the function of 
a genuine symbol and a work of art. The art symbol, she now says, is 
not exactly a symbol but is ‘more like a symbolic function than anything 
else. A work of art is expressive in the way a proposition is expressive— 
as the formulation of an idea for conception.” On the whole she accepts 
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a suggestion of Melvin Rader, and speaks of ‘expressive form’ rather 
than the ‘art symbol’. Again, since Nagel objected to her calling that 
which art expresses its ‘meaning’, because it is not ‘meaning’ in any of 
the precise senses known to semanticists, she now prefers the word 
‘import’—the import of the expressive form, This is the more important 
as the work may have meanings besides. So, as ‘a work of art is an ex- 
pressive form somewhat like a symbol, and has import which is some- 
thing like meaning, so it makes a logical abstraction, but not in the 
familiar way of genuine symbols’. It is a ‘pseudo-abstraction’, and aes- 
thetics is concerned with ‘pseudo-semantics’. There follows an interesting 
comparison between art-symbols and other symbols. 

The ‘genuine’ symbol is defined by Nagel as ‘any occurrence (or type 
of occurrence), usually linguistic in status, which is taken to signify 
something else by way of tacit or explicit conventions or rules of 
language.’ But (Mrs. Langer says) the words of ordinary language are not 
habitually used in isolation, but in complex concepts and states of affairs. 
They don’t simply name things; they express ideas about things. A thing 
can’t be asserted by a name; it can only be mentioned. “As soon as you 
make an assertion you are symbolizing some sort of relation between 
concepts of things, or maybe things and properties, such as: “The 
grapes are sour”’.’ So symbols do not simply refer to things or communi- 
cate facts; they express ideas. This involves the formulation of ideas, or 
conception itself, the conception which gives form and connexion, 
clarity, to the contents of our experience. 

“The great importance of reference and communication by means of 
symbols has led semanticists to regard these uses as the defining proper- 
ties of symbols—that is, to think of a symbol as essentially a sign which 
stands for something else and is used to represent that thing in discourse. 
This preoccupation has led them to neglect, or even miss entirely, the 
more primitive function of symbols, which is to formulate experience 
as something imaginable in the first place . . . to articulate ideas.’ Accord- 
ing to the usual definition of ‘symbol’, as something which stands for 
something else, apart from it, perhaps the most important office of 
symbols is overlooked—‘their power of formulating experience, and 
presenting it objectively for contemplation, logical intuition, recogni- 
tion, understanding. That is articulation, or logical expression. And this 
function every good work of art does perform.’ It formulates the 
appearance of feeling . . . which discourse, the normal use of words, is 
peculiarly unable to articulate. And whereas a genuine symbol, such as 
a word, is only a sign, an instrument, our interest reaching beyond it 
to the concept, the work of art does not point us to a meaning beyond 
its own presence. What is expressed can’t be grasped apart from the 
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sensuous or poetic form that expresses it. The work seems ‘to be imbued 
with the emotion or mood or other vital experience that it expresses’. 
‘That is why I call it an “expressive form” and call that which it formu- 
lates for us not its meaning, but its import.’ 

Now comes the vital distinction between the Art Symbol and the 
Symbol in Art. The work as a whole is ‘the image of feeling, which may 
be called the Art Symbol. It is a single organic composition, which 
means that its elements are not independent constituents, expressive in 
their own right, of various emotional ingredients, as words are con- 
stituents of discourse, and have meanings in their own right, which go 
to compose the total meaning of the discourse. Language is a symbolism, 
a system of symbols with definable though fairly elastic meanings, and 
rules-of combination whereby larger units... may be compounded... . 
Art, contrariwise, is not a symbolism. The elements in a work are 
always newly created with the total image, and although it is possible 
to analyse what they contribute to the image, it is not possible to assign 
them any of its import apart from the whole. That is characteristic of 
organic form. The import of a work of art is its “life”, which, like 
actual life, is an indivisible phenomenon.’ The Art Symbol is a single 
symbol, and its import is not compounded of partial symbolic values. It 
is ‘the absolute image’. 

But this is not to deny that symbols may be incorporated in works of 
art. In poems or pictures, novels or dances, they certainly are. ‘Some 
artists work with a veritable riot of symbols; from the familiar halo of 
sacrosanct personages to the terrible figures of the Guernica, from the 
obvious rose of womanhood or the lily of chastity to the personal sym- 
bols of T. S. Eliot. . . .’ All these elements are genuine symbols, and 
their meanings can be stated. They ‘enter into the work of art as elements, 
creating and articulating its organic form’. The symbols used in art lie 
on a different semantic level from the work that contains them. Their 
meanings are not part of the import, but elements in the form that has 
import, the expressive form. ‘The meanings of incorporated symbols 
may lend richness, intensity, repetition or reflection or a transcendent 
unrealism. . . . But they function in the normal manner of symbols.’ 
But the use of these symbols is a ‘principle of construction—a device’-— 
to be distinguished from a ‘principle of art’. “The principles of art are 
few ... the achievement of organic unity or “livingness”’, the articula- 
tion of feeling.’ The principles of construction, on the other hand, are 
many—such as representation in painting, diatonic harmony in music, 
metrical versification in poetry, etc. But they are not indispensable. So 
the difference between Art Symbol and Symbol used in Art is a differ- 
ence not only of function but of kind. Symbols occurring in art are 
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symbols in the usual sense; the art symbol, on the other hand, is the 
expressive form. ‘It is not a symbol in the full familiar sense, for it does 
not convey something beyond itself. Therefore it cannot strictly be said 
to have a meaning; what it does have is import. It is a symbol in a special 
and derivative sense, because it does not fulfil all the functions of a true 
symbol.’ It formulates and objectifies experience. “But it does not abstract 
a concept for discursive thought. Its import is seen in it; not, like the 
meaning of a genuine symbol by means of it but separable from the 


sign. 


4. SYMBOLS AND ART: CRITICAL COMMENTS 

This is a subtle and brilliant—even superb—exposition of the use of 
the word ‘symbol’ in art theory, and the distinction between the art- 
symbol and the symbol in art is an important one. But what should be 
the use of the word ‘symbol’ in aesthetics? And is Mrs. Langer’s account 
self-consistent? 

In the first place, is the use of the term ‘Art Symbol’ consistent with 
her repeated emphasis on the fact that what is expressed cannot be 
grasped apart from the sensuous or poetic form that expresses it, with 
the idea that the work is ‘imbued’ with emotion or mood or other vital 
experience which it expresses, with the fact of the intrinsic internal life 
of the work of art? If we speak of the art-symbol it is of course agreed 
that the work is not a sign in the sense that the ordinary symbol is; it 
does not refer, Mrs. Langer says, to something else. It is agreed that the 
symbol has one (neglected) function, namely formulation, articulation. 
Nevertheless in the idea of formulation, which is common both to 
ordinary language and art, is it possible to escape from the instrumental 
function of formulation? In ordinary language formulation is instru- 
mental; symbols express concepts which are not themselves. So that 
even here there is (in spite of the fact that we can’t conceive without 
language) a reference beyond the symbol. It is the nature of the symbol, 
however articulatory, to refer. In the use of ordinary language the per- 
ceived symbols, however necessary, are not intrinsically interesting; 
they are interesting only in so far as they fulfil their function of referr- 
ing to and expressing the other. If, for instance (taking another kind of 
‘language’), we say that the acceleration due to gravity is approximately 
32 feet per second per second, we are precisely articulating a concept 
(which in turn has relation to a feature of independent nature) and 
referring beyond the symbolic articulation at the same time. This is the 
point of it all, and not the enjoyment of the symbolic structure itself. 
If we now apply this to the theory that art is the articulation of the life 
of feeling, it is impossible to escape the implication that art thus defined 
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is referring to something other than itself. True, it is not merely a sign; 
it is a formulating and articulating; yet it is by definition articulating 
that which is not itself. And this is a plain contradiction of all the 
eloquent assertions about the internal autonomy of the work of art, its 
newness, its life. Holding as I do that these latter assertions are true and 
of crucial importance, I am forced to conclude that the idea of the Art 
Symbol is mistaken. And this conclusion is in line with the earlier argu- 
ment that it is not objectified feeling which we are apprehending when 
we perceive a work of art (where ‘the colour matters, the thickness of 
lines matters . . .’). The form of art is other than the form of feeling. 

Yet if the work of art is not a symbol, it has ‘import’—which is, it 
will be remembered, the new name for the internal aesthetic meaning 
of art. And here I may say that as a term stressing internality and auto- 
nomous structure ‘import’ has some advantage over the wider term 
‘meaning’. On the other hand I cannot see why one should surrender 
to the linguistic logicians all the time—and to stop using ‘meaning’ in 
aesthetics in order to placate them may in fact involve a loss of aesthetic 
integrity, since there are contexts in which aestheticians and art critics 
tightly and usefully use the word ‘meaning’, and in a sense which is not 
that prescribed by Nagel. I believe that aesthetic meaning is one of the 
basic facts of life, with its own special characteristics known perfectly 
well to qualified aesthetic experience, and known by aestheticians to be 
different from meaning in the ordinary logical sense—though this does 
not exclude the contribution of meaning in the ordinary sense to art— 
in Mrs. Langer’s language, the contribution to art of ‘Symbols in Art’. 

The work of art, I said in the last paragraph but one, cannot properly 
be called a symbol. Yet I am also saying that it has import or—not to be 
too deferential to the logical semanticists—meaning. But to the semanti- 
cist at least this may sound odd—for how can there be meaning without 
symbols? ‘Symbol’ of course entails meaning; and on usual semanticist 
assumptions ‘meaning’ entails symbol; the two are correlative terms. 
Meaning, however, is a much wider notion than symbol; and I want to 
argue that there are some kinds of artistic meaning which do not involve 
symbols (though there is another which does, or does in some arts at 
least). It will be simplest for my purposes if I take as example a non- 
representative art like music. 

In music, it seems to me that there are two—inseparably related— 
sources of meaning: one comes from the formal side, the other from 
the medium—each interplaying with the other all the time. Take as a 
familiar example the first movement of Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg Concerto. 
It makes sense to say that the interweaving of the themes, the musical 
pattern, the form of the whole piece as it works itself out, is in itself 
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profoundly meaningful. It is simply the meaning of the pattern as heard, 
known through listening to it as intelligently as possible and in no other 
way—though of course this can be greatly aided by study of the score. 
There is a sort of concrete musical ‘logic’ which is intensely delightful 
to enjoy for its own sake. I imagine there may be some analogy— 
though of course it breaks down at many points—between this and the 
enjoyment of complex but ‘elegant’ mathematical discourse. 

But if this is a form that we can attend to, it is also true that it is the 
form of a matter which in the case of music is centred on the medium. 
The pattern is a pattern of various sounds played by instruments (includ- 
ing in Brandenburgh V, flute, violin, harpsichord with, as ripieno, a string 
orchestra) each with its characteristic timbre, with notes on scales rising 
and falling, with rhythms, stresses and releases, a continually varying 
dynamic impact which we apprehend not only with our ears but with 
our whole psycho-physical being. It is of course impossible in speaking 
of the impact of the medium to separate it from the form; the medium, 
as matter, has its own form; the exquisite timbre of the flute is the 
structure of its special sound. And if we talk of dynamics, even the 
different sorts of dynamics severally appropriate to the flute or the 
harpsichord, or the orchestra in concert—we are again talking of form. 
But it is possible to direct one’s attention to one aspect of the complex 
whole, and if one thinks—to take simply one example—of the ravishing 
quality of the flute sounds, there is a source of affective meaningfulness 
there which again must be experienced to be known. 

The general conclusion, then, of this last part of the discussion is that 
there is some meaning in art which does not derive from symbols, and 
some meaning, such as the use of words in poetry, which does. This 
latter belongs to what Mrs. Langer calls ‘the symbol in art’; I shall return 
to it in a moment. 

I did formerly, assuming the common belief that ‘meaning’ requires 
‘symbol’, speak of the internal meaning of a work of art as ‘symbolic’ 
meaning,® calling it a ‘system of symbolic meaning’. Of course I meant 
a system of aesthetic symbolic meaning, not the logical symbolic system 
which Mrs. Langer rightly dismisses as irrelevant to aesthetics in her 
essay. But I now think that, for reasons given, the word ‘symbol’ as 
applying within the art-system is not only awkward and likely to cause 
confusion, but a mistake. I now want to speak of a self-contained system 
of meaning but not of a ‘system of symbolic meaning’. 

Now for the ‘symbol in art’. Poetry uses language-symbols as music 
does not, poetry and pictorial art may use images like the rose of woman- 
hood or the lily of chastity; or painters may use paint to represent (and 
in this sense symbolize) nature, or to depict all kinds of other images— 
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and these are all symbols in the ordinary sense; their meaning can be 
stated. The point is—and here I agree entirely with Mrs. Langer—that 
although the arts use symbols and the symbols enrich the life of the art, 
it is not qua symbols that they function within art. The symbols, as she 
says, become elements within the art: in the art they are transformed to 
artistic use. ‘Meanings enter into the work of art as elements, creating 
and articulating its organic form. . . . Symbols used in art lie on a 
different semantic level from the work that contains them. Their mean- 
ings are not part of its import, but elements in the form that has im- 
port....’ That could hardly be better said. 

In my usage, then, the work of art is meaningful but not a symbol: 
the elements within art are not symbols. Sometimes some of the elements 
in art derive from symbols (as in poetry); sometimes they do not (as in 
pure music). But their derivation from symbols does not contradict the 
main proposition, that meaning within art, its inner worked out ‘organic’ 
life, is sui generis. 
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THE AESTHETIC MECHANISM OF 
TRAGIC EXPERIENCE IN HAMLET 
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Waar are the mental, social and aesthetic processes by which Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet becomes a different Hamlet for every age? How has he 
been transformed into a Neo-Classic or a Romantic, a Victorian or an 
existentialist hero? Into the Hamlet of Voltaire or Goethe, of Schopen~ 
hauer or Hegel, of T. S. Eliot, Jaspers or of anybody else? We raise these 
questions in the hope of finding an answer that might throw light upon 
the impact of Hamlet in particular and upon that of the tragedy as a 
literary genre in general. 

We have two fixed points to start from. One is the tragedy itself, i.e. 
its immediate impact. The other is the fully developed Hamlet-experience 
of the spectators. But unfortunately these two points are virtually coin- 
cident. Direct impact essentially unchanged throughout the centuries! is 
transformed into a different individual experience in each spectator, and 
this with such speed that one inadvertantly identifies it with one’s own 
subjective experience. This is why in talking about Hamlet we are from 
the beginning hopelessly at cross purposes: we always speak about our 
own Hamlet experiences and not about Shakespeare’s Hamlet. So we 
have to begin our work of analysis by trying to isolate these two points. 
Only when we have succeeded in doing so can we examine the process 
itself in which immediate impact is transformed into fulfilled experience. 

We cannot approach the immediate impact of a tragedy unless we 
succeed in switching off the mental mechanisms that operate for assimi- 
lating and interpreting impressions and unless we record the impressions 
we receive immediately, almost as it were by reflex action. Moreover 
we have to set down each small sensation-unit there and then, separately, 
because at the end of the play it would be useless to make the attempt 
with the so-called total impact of the tragedy. That is but a mirage 
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produced by thousands of impression-units and soon peters out, leaving 
in its place only our own subjective Hamlet experience. We have as yet 
no instruments, of course, for measuring the impact-impulses received 
by our minds. So all we can do is to note down quickly, and as far as 
possible automatically, the sensations, thoughts and spontaneous re- 
actions evoked by reading or watching the play. The survey of such 
elementary impact-impulses will be made somewhat more authentic and 
statistically more exact by repeating the recording process several times 
and by collating it with similar records made by other people. A series 
of such experiments* made by a group of Hungarian literary historians 
produced a multitude of elementary impact-impulses, such as: alarm 
— mysteriousness — illness — corruption — nausea — friendship —love 
— struggle — suicide — melancholy — irony — rebellion — vengeance 
—disloyalty—nostalgia, etc. It appeared at the same time that most of 
these heterogeneous stimuli keep recurring, and are developed with 
manifold variations; that several stimuli-lines run parallel with each 
other; that individual motifs are connected by a maze of associative 
tracks, and so on. But in the last analysis all this failed to reveal the very 
nature of the basic impact of the tragedy, i.e. the effect emanating from 
this intricate fabric of impulses. 

However, by running up and down the gamut of impact-impulses 
again and again, sooner or later we are bound to discover a peculiar 
phenomenon: a strange coruscation or oscillation irradiating from the 
tragedy. Eventually the source of this effect will be found in the im- 
pulses themselves, i.e. in the fact that almost every fundamental element 
of the tragedy is constantly changing its colour, shape and meaning. 
Once caught sight of, this vibration grows so impressive and all-pervad- 
ing that one is inclined to discover in it the source of the tragedy’s 
basic impact. In any case it seems worth while to have a closer look 
at it. 


‘Ambivalence’ is the word which occurs to one when examining 
more closely the constituent elements of the tragedy. They are ambi- 
valent in that their value, their substance, and function are not constant, 
Nor are they simply variable but rather alternating, shuttling between 
two opposite poles. 

Death, for instance—as an impact-unit—is now attractive and now 
repulsive; sometimes Hamlet craves it, sometimes he recoils from it in 
horror; life fills him now with disgust, now with nostalgia; he himself 
appears sometimes selfish, sometimes unselfish; brutal and gentle; weary 
of life and thirsting for it; craven and brave; judge meting out punish- 
ment and blood-thirsty murderer; cynical and pious; madman and 
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genius, We do not know whether he believes in the Ghost or not; 
whether he loves Ophelia or not; whether his purpose is revenge or 
something else. We waver between the two extremes of sympathy and 
antipathy in the scenes when his justified grief makes him cause Ophelia 
unjustified grief, and between horror and comedy when for instance he 
calls his father’s ghost a mole, or speaks to the King about the worms 
devouring Polonius’s body. And so we keep swaying between the con- 
trasts of recurrent pairs of ideas, like to fight or to resign oneself; to hope 
—to despair; to love—to hate; to be—not to be. This sense of vibrating 
opposites is enhanced by minute tensions within the text, such as: “With 
mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage’, or: ‘In equal scale weighing 
delight and dole’, or: ‘A little moze than kin, and less than kind’—and 
so on. It is enough merely to refer to the strange and iridescent vibration 
of imagery, metaphors and symbols.® 

This inner vibration of themes, motifs, characters and moods runs un- 
broken from beginning to end of the play, and this with such intensity 
that even now, approaching the drama after three centuries and a half, 
one is struck by the current of high tension and unabated power.’ And 
it is futile to try to reduce this tension and curb the vibration of motifs 
by saying for instance that Hamlet is selfish or Gertrude is innocent after 
all; or that undoubtedly the play expresses a longing for death. Because 
whether we like it or not, there are the counter-motifs which argue that 
Hamlet is unselfish and Gertrude is guilty; and that the play expresses a 
longing for life; and once more there begins the flickering play of motif- 
pairs. With what concealed mechanism does the author maintain this 
constant vibration of motifs? 

In the first place it is the method already referred to of using con- 
stantly recurring motifs, developing them with variations and associa- 
tions, and having them run on several planes. It is, for instance, a result 
of the constant repetition of motifs that one encounters again and again 
the negative and then the positive projection of a motif-pair, forming a 
pattern, e.g. man is valuable—man is valueless—until finally this alter- 
nation becomes almost automatic. The vibration is rendered even more 
intricate by the fact that the play moves simultaneously on several planes: 
the planes of plot, intellect, emotion, moral virtues, etc. So wherever 
there occurs one of these pairs of opposites, an echo is elicited on other 
planes. For instance, the response to the motif-pair just mentioned may 
be: attachment and escape, nostalgia and nausea, fellowship and solitude 
—and owing to the density of associative tracks even such remote pairs 
of opposites may respond as, say, hope and despair, pleasure and pain, 
will to act and lethargy, and so on. All these are constantly present and 
are vibrating together in every word uttered by Hamlet and in every 
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scene of the tragedy. It would be impossible therefore to try to stop, or 
even slow down, this complex sparkling of contrasts because as soon as 
one managed to eliminate one pair of opposites more would emerge. 

The tensions are made definitely irresolvable by the variation tech- 
nique used in the play, i.e. by the fact that each motif is decomposed 
into a wide range of shades and variants. If one had to deal with only 
basic motifs, e.g. solitude and companionship, or life and death, it would 
be possible to work out which of them occurs most frequently and say: 
this is the pith and the marrow! this is Shakespeare’s message !—and 
the tension would be solved at once. However, if it is not simply two 
motifs that are opposed to each other but two lines of variants, both 
ranging from the negative pole to the positive pole (death, for instance, 
from murder, horror, nauseating putrefaction to weariness, poetical 
passing away, longing for rest, apotheosis) and if one is hurled up and 
down these scales of variants and back and forth between them—it is 
no wonder that the eyes of the soberest of critics are dazzled. And when 
the last word has been said and the curtain comes down, the images of 
Hamlet the coward and the brave, the faithful and the faithless, the 
murderer and the hero, continue their restless existence in one’s mind 
together with contrasts of life and death, loyalty and disloyalty, death 
and rebirth, despair and hope. 

Is this then the basic impact of the tragedy? Is it this strange vibration 
of contrasts? And if it is so, is it the sole function of the tragedy to daze 
and shock one with this tremendous maze of contrasting emotions, 
themes and ideas, and to evoke in one’s mind the sensation of life’s tragic 
chaos and disjointedness? Is it merely to excite and entertain? No, inner 
tensions and contrasts in the tragedy do not scatter and sparkle aimlessly 
into the void like so many fireworks, The world of the tragedy has two 
firm poles which draw into a single field of force the entangled mass of 
minor and major tensions. And it is to this basic tension, built up to a 
tremendous force, that the mind and heart of the spectator are exposed. 


It will not be difficult to locate the two poles of the tragedy’s field of 
force. One is Hamlet, the other is the world at large: inner reality versus 
outer reality. That is in fact all the play is about: Hamlet wrestling with 
all his might with the reality surrounding him, endeavouring to set 
right a world that is out of joint, trying to bring back order and har- 
mony to life and restore equilibrium between himself and the world. 
Following this struggle, our consciousness travels over the entire gamut 
of man’s relation to reality from tragic discord to perfect harmony, 
from frenzied struggle to tender union. We might even say that the 
tragedy is nothing else but the sum of themes, ideas, and emotions, each 
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representative of the incessantly changing relation between man and the 
world. 

It is not just an entertaining spectacle that is enacted here but a tooth- 
and-nail struggle in which we cannot help but take part. For not only 
Hamlet’s efforts, but—unless philosophers and anthropologists are mis- 
taken—all human efforts, have always been aimed at the creation of a 
harmonious life and a social order giving full scope to man’s powers and 
talents. Is it not the desire to create a harmonious and anthropocentric 
world that in the last analysis has inspired the great social movements, 
scientific research and technological revolutions? And what is the 
primary function of religion, philosophy and literature if not to array 
the world’s phenomena in a perfect order with man at the centre, and to 
inspire faith in the existence, or at least in the possibility, of a world 
of harmony? 

Literature has varied and specific tasks in this respect. There are liter- 
ary works, such as short lyric poems for instance, which serve only to 
resolve social and emotional tensions for just a brief moment. Others 
still man’s thirst for harmony and consummation for a longer time. 
Some, like folk tales, achieve this by the purest of means, others by less 
noble ones, like trashy novels and best-sellers. Some again rouse and 
intensify man’s nostalgia for harmony, as was the case with most 
Romantic literature. There are works which serve progress by exposing 
false illusions of allegedly achieved harmony, like the best examples of 
critical Realism, and there are writers who incite and urge to action by 
showing the intolerableness of a given set of conditions, like Zola and 
the American naturalist writers at the beginning of the century. Yet no 
matter how varied the functions of literature, there is one characteristic 
common to all great literary works: unlike trash and the poorer kinds 
of writing, they never cheat. They never try to deceive by illusions of 
harmony achieved. On the contrary they reveal and expose, or at least 
suggest, the dissonance of the given reality, presenting human fulfilment 
and harmony at the best as a potentiality, an ultimate goal, as something 
only partially achieved. This tension of reality and ideal is the hall-mark 
and essence of all important literature. It lurks unnoticed in the most 
peaceful idyll, in the most ethereal song and in the most joyful eclogue. 
But it is strongest in tragedy. It is as if tragedy’s every sentence were 
designed to increase to the utmost this tension between reality and ideal, 
between dissonance and harmony. And this is particularly true of Hamlet. 


In Hamlet the negative and positive poles are drawn far apart and the 
tension is raised consequently to a red heat. On one side, round the 
negative pole, the author has accumulated all possible horrors: murder, 
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treason, depravation, death, betrayal, debauchery, despair, escape to 
madness and death, the sensation of life’s futility. The spectator, whose 
judgement and rational resistance have already been impaired by the 
pulse of iambic rhythm, by the very poetry of the text, by the thousands 
of small contrasts and ambiguities, by the mass of mysteriously iridescent 
imagery, is defenceless in the face of such a tide of horror and is carried 
towards the abyss of existential insecurity, terror and despair. Or rather 
he would be so carried if he were not held back by the forces of attrac- 
tion at the other pole. But where in the tragedy is the positive pole? 
Where are the life-giving and redeeming energies? The two poles of 
the tragedy are not to be visualized as existing in space or time; as if, 
for instance, some of the characters represented the negative forces and 
others the positive ones, in the manner of melodrama; or as if negative 
energies dominated the earlier parts of the tragedy and the positive ones 
came to prevail towards the end as a form of catharsis. No, the same 
elusive iridescence can be observed in the tragedy’s total impact as the 
one we have seen in the individual impact-elements and motifs. For 
however strange it may sound, both positive and negative energies 
emanate from the same constituents of the tragedy. 

Let us take them in turn. We have just mentioned the intoxicating 
and weakening effect of rhythm, but surely there is no need to invoke 
expert evidence to prove that rhythm is also a great power for relaxing 
tension and creating harmony. Nor do imagery and motifs only heighten 
mystery and the sense of insecurity. The mesh of interlocking images 
and the intertwining associations serve at the same time to bring into 
relation remote phenomena, to give cohesion to our muddled impres- 
sions and to offset our confusion by an unconscious sense of harmony. 
Shakespeare critics have often pointed out this ordering and cohesive 
power of imagery.” 

However, more important than these are the forces concentrated in 
the person of Hamlet. He is the main source of despair and horror but 
also of the positive forces. The sight of despair depresses, to be sure, but 
if the flame of despair is fanned to higher and higher temperatures until 
it is at last a superhuman, frenzied form of despair, it begins to com- 
municate an experience of human greatness and no longer one of human 
weakness and misery. It is in this manner that every feeling, thought and 
trait of Hamlet’s is augmented by Shakespeare to titanic dimensions. 
Strength radiates from the tremendous passion with which Hamlet 
confronts the powers of corruption. Strength is gained from the un- 
quenchable nostalgia with which he longs for loyalty, purity and human 
fulfilment. Strength comes from the universality of his intentions: that 
he does not want simply to rid a country of one evil man but the whole 
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world of sin and corruption. Hamlet’s uncommon sensitiveness too has 
a twofold effect. It shocks and disheartens by revealing such abysmal 
depths as are normally beyond our ken, but at the same time it gives 
strength by the fact that he is not lost in the confusion of events but 
reacts sensitively and rapidly to every change of situation. If he cannot 
defeat with deeds the events and emotions rushing upon him, he can 
ensnare them, by putting them into words, in the web of his thoughts. 

The sudden extinction of Hamlet’s life, the failure of a great human 
rebellion, all this is another source of tragic shock. But his tragic fate is 
at the same time a source of light and strength because he—and with 
him every tragic hero—has not only life, he has a destiny. His path is 
not smothered under the myriad detail of daily life but comet-like 
blazes into the sky a glowing arc. Its course has an unmistakable point 
of origin, a direction, a target; it is driven along by a single momentum, 
by a single motive, purpose or passion from the first to the last. And 
even if at the end his life is extinguished, it leaves behind an impression, 
an illusion, that human life has substance and purpose. And it stimulates 
one to give one’s own life too some distinct momentum, meaning and 
significance. 

Nor is that all. Every work of art has an aspect which plays a greater 
part than any of those mentioned so far in producing the illusion of the 
world’s centring in man and the sensation of human triumph. This is the 
power to transmute one’s life-consciousness into a ‘literary’ conscious- 
ness. In other words, the power to invert the familiar and normal rela- 
tion between man and reality: under the impact of literary experience 
we have the illusion that it is no longer we who are in the world but 
the world in us. The world has not created us, we have created the 
world.® This transformation takes place in us every time we experience 
the impact of a literary work, but particularly under the impact of the 
drama. The stage is in itself a symbol of this specific ‘literary’ conscious- 
ness. It is a world created by man, a man-sized world. Man is not 
dwarfed by it as by the real world. The movement of its forces can be 
followed by human eyes even though it be as swirling as in Hamlet. 
Here everything, even the slightest detail, has weight and consequence: 
words mesh with words, action inspires action; like a gear, man’s will 
engages with the machine of life. In drama we walk in a world of denser 
atmosphere than the one we are accustomed to. And if in real life there 
is hardly anything more disheartening than to know that nothing de- 
pends on what we think, believe or do, there is hardly any other 
experience more apt to enhance our belief in man’s vocation and im- 
portance than the sense of power and responsibility that is awakened in 
us when we enter tragedy’s world of heightened tensions, Whatever is 
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enacted in a tragedy, even though it be bloodier and more cruel than in 
life, we are amply recompensed by having been transported to a world 
centring in man and revolving in accordance with man’s laws; a world 
where, if not absolute masters, we are at least participators in moulding 
our fate and our world. So we see in the tragedy immense forces of 
human energy and life-harmony lined up against the sensation of death 
and decay. The energies at both the positive and the negative poles are 
many times greater than the energies we are accustomed to encounter 
in our everyday lives. To connect the spectator with this tension, with 
the field of force between those two poles: that is—in our view—the 
object, the function and the basic impact of tragedy. 

If our arguments are valid and the basic impact of tragedy has been 
correctly defined, we may pass on to the second part of our task. It still 
remains to clarify by what intellectual, aesthetic and social processes this 
homogeneous basic impact is changed in the minds of audiences into 
hundreds of different Hamilet-experiences. And to begin with we must 
find the key to a strange phenomenon, the fact that there is practically 
no trace of the basic effect, of the tremendous tension we have just 
found, in the Hamlet-experiences as registered in the Hamlet literature. 
It is simply not there. It is not tension but rather a relaxed and static 
condition that is characteristic of them: so much so that the question 
must be asked whether the tension is not resolved somehow even within 
the tragedy. Did Shakespeare not resolve it himself within the text and 
the slowly unfolding plot? He did and he did not, and by this paradox 
he brought about a further tension, one no longer within the tragedy 
but between the tragedy and the spectator. 

He resolved it by building into the last scenes of the play a master- 
fully constructed catharsis-machinery. This mechanism begins operating 
as early as Act IV, Scene 5 and its effect is felt more and more strongly as 
the play moves towards its end. We feel how the struggle abates and the 
tension relaxes, and we seem to be on the verge of dissolving into some 
happy and sweetly plaintive harmony—when we suddenly realize that 
we have been deceived! We have been deluded into believing that the 
tormenting tension of the play has been resolved; but this is not the case 
at all. It is not so because from the very beginning Hamlet was wrestling 
with life, he wanted to bring harmony to life, harmony between himself 
and the world at large. And we are to be cleverly deceived by the 
suggestion that this great reconciliation has come true, while actually 
in the last Act Hamlet becomes reconciled to death and not to life. The 
much coveted harmony he has created is not with life but with death. 
The change is subtly concealed, yet critics have often noted that there 
appears to be a rift as we turn from Act IV to Act V. Until then Hamlet 
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fought desperately against the world and against life and people; and 
now, after his broken-off voyage to England, we find him a completely 
changed person. There is almost no trace of passion, or of scourging 
bitterness: in fact there is hardly any trace of life in him at all. It is as if his 
link with life had been broken: his whole attention is now riveted upon 
death. And this in a way that is very different from his earlier preoccupa- 
tion with it. It is no longer with the suicidal passion of one rebelling 
against life, or recoiling from the horror of the world beyond, but with 
the gentle sorrow of one gradually resigning himself to death. 

As I have said before, the transition is superbly done. Relaxation 
begins as early as the end of Act IV with the two scenes of Ophelia losing 
her mind and the one about her death. Here fearful and nauseating death 
begins its metamorphosis into gentle, poetic passing away, into a wither- 
ing of flowers, languid submersion in the sparkling waters of the stream 
symbolic of both life and death. This peaceful and soothing mood is 
accentuated by the nostalgic tone of the recurrent question, “Where 
be ...2”, by the repeated references to the ephemeral nature of life and 
by Hamlet’s wistful serenity in anticipating inevitable death with quiet 
indifference. Resistance to death is further lowered by the gravedigger 
scene which makes light of its horror and resolves it into grotesque 
ridicule, and by the fact that Act V suggests with conscious insistence 
the experience of life’s futility. Earlier Hamlet saw the world and people 
as diabolically evil and corrupt and this spurred him to rebellious protest. 
Here, in Act V, these motifs are replaced by the themes of futility, and 
the vanity of life, of all human endeavour. He no longer sees the dead 
lawyer’s past cunning and the land-buyer’s eagerness as repellent ‘inso- 
lence’ and ‘greed’, but merely as ridiculous and vain officiousness. The 
Lady’s vanity in painting her face is no longer disgusting, just futile; 
Osric’s obsequiousness no longer fills him with bitterness as Polonius’s 
servility did earlier, just with wry disappointment over the worthlessness 
of man and human life. 

Life, then, is futile and unworthy comedy, death is gentle and poetic 
passing hence. Once this suggestion has been implanted upon the specta- 
tor’s mind it will suffice to resolve hastily one or two remaining tensions; 
for instance the ones between Hamlet and Gertrude, Hamlet and Laertes, 
or the dramatic tension by giving Hamlet at last a chance to run Claudius 
through with his sword; it will suffice to hint at some strange mystery 
and ‘silence’ that comes after death, at ‘flights of angels’ singing Hamlet 
to rest; it will suffice to have young Fortinbras, clad, say, in white and 
with a shining helmet, march on to the stage with banners gallantly 
flying, have Hamlet exalted to noble prince and great king, have him 
borne off the stage with military pomp, amidst salutes of guns and the 
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to consummate a catharsis, It is a superbly built up catharsis, a masterly 
imposition upon the guileless audience, in fact upon us all. Admittedly, 
it is deception and illusion. But let us add that it is a life-giving and 
animating illusion, no less important than the experience transmitted by 
the positive energies of the tragedy we have mentioned earlier: the 
greatness of the tragic hero, the pathos of an awareness of human destiny, 
the literary magic of form and structure radiating the sensation of a 
world centring in man. It is a life-giving illusion because it heightens 
people’s energy, their vigour and their desire for and faith in a fuller and 
more harmonious life, 

However, the thesis remains valid even if inverted, as it is equally true 
to say: “All these are life-giving illusions but only illusions after all, 
because the contradictions and tensions of the tragedy are only appar- 
ently resolved by them.” Once free of the tragedy’s direct impact, one 
feels in oneself the rising tide of hidden forces and harmonies. But if 
one wants to understand what one has experienced and how the newly 
gained energies can be turned to good account, it is no use to go back 
to the tragedy for an answer. The misty emotional state of the catharsis 
quickly lifts and more and more episodes of the play show through it. 
There arise questions which have never been answered. The halo of the 
hero’s tragic fate wanes and through the heroic mask there appear out- 
lined the features of a suffering man, and sooner or later the cruelty of 
the events enacted before one’s eyes breaks the spell cast by art. So that 
before one has fully recovered one is plunged right back into the 
tragedy’s field of force, into the world of vibrating contradictions. Is 
Hamlet guilty or not, does the play incite to fight or does it encourage 
compromise? Does it advocate sacrifice or greed and unscrupulous 
ambition? Is man free or is he a captive of his fate? Does the tragedy 
radiate hope or hopelessness, does it celebrate the triumph of life or that 
of death? So willy nilly one must face the contradictions, come to grips 
with tragedy in the same way as the author himself wrestled with reality 
in his time; and if the tragedy resolves the tensions only emotionally, 
we have to resolve them also intellectually and to integrate the tragic 
experience into our own picture of the world. One might perhaps even 
say: “We have to protect ourselves against the destructive radiation 
issuing from the tensions of the play, and transform them if possible into 
vital and useful energies.’ 

Protection and transformation. These words appear, indeed, to be 
descriptive of the zealous activity with which critics have ever tried to 
solve the Hamlet enigma, i.e. to resolve, neutralize or convert the tragic 
tension into positive energies. And if so, the whole body of three 
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centuries of Hamlet criticism might be defined as the sum of protective 
and transforming devices invented by the critics for their own and their 
readers’ use.!° And further, as there are almost as many ways of resolving 
one and the same tension as there are critics and readers and spectators, 
we may have found here the answer to the second question raised by 
this essay, i.e. to the question how the same tragic impact has been 
changed into so many different experiences and opinions, how Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet was transformed into the Hamlet-experience of a 
Voltaire or Goethe, a Schopenhauer or Hegel, into the Hamlet-experi- 
ence of every several reader. 


There are people who completely shut their minds to the effect of the 
“dramatic tension. Today the only way to do so is never to read or see 
the play. In the eighteenth century, however, people were in a more 
fortunate position. They could see Hamlet, or any other Shakespeare 
play, without risk of exposing themselves to any ‘unwholesome’ influ- 
ence. They were protected by the prophylactic practices in vogue with 
the dramatists and directors of the period: plays were simply adapted 
before staging. And independently or not of the motives actuating the 
adapters, the upshot was invariably that the disquieting inner tensions 
of the tragedy were resolved.1! 

This does not mean, of course, that the impact of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies was not felt at all in the eighteenth century. Hamlet, for instance, 
though. only in England, was played in its original form (Garrick’s 
attempt at adaptation remained without much success), the unexpur- 
gated English texts of the plays were available, and even the most 
painstaking adaptations failed to immunize audiences completely against 
the impact of tragic tension. Traces of such effect, and the forms of 
protection used against it, are clearly evident in eighteenth-century 
Hamlet criticism. However, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
when a growing sense of history forbade alterations in the original texts 
of the plays, the energies swelling within the Tragedies were ever more 
asserted, eliciting ever more effective protective efforts in audiences, 
readers and critics. 

It may be worth considering what are the most frequent protective 
mechanisms and how they work. There are people who try to remove 
Hamlet’s fearful world as far as possible from themselves in time and 
space? They say, for instance, that Hamlet is a typical man of the 
Renaissance and his fate and tragedy are conceivable only in that age, 
or that Hamlet was the victim of an era of historical transition, so that 
today his fate has no other meaning than as a relic of the past without 
relevance for modern man. So it is only the harmless and pleasant radia- 
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tions of Hamlet pushed back into the remote past that eventually reach 
us: the beauty of the words, the excitement of the plot, the pathos of 
the heroic struggle, the brilliance of Renaissance pomp, and so on. 
Others neutralize the effect of the tragedy by depriving it of its uni- 
versality,1® saying that Hamlet’s is not man’s tragedy in general (as they 
themselves must have felt while watching the play) but only that of a 
particular type of man. So are born the melancholy Hamlet, the phleg- 
matic Hamlet, Hamlet the introvert or megalomaniac, the hypersensitive 
or superintelligent, destructive or decadent, and so on through the whole 
gamut of character types. Now as one or the other trait of these con- 
trasting types is actually or potentially inherent in Hamlet, identifying 
him with one single type and ignoring all the others means resolving the 
inner tension of his character. This is done also by people who identify 
themselves with one of the types of a contrasting pair: either with 
Hamlet’s opposite (in such cases their tone is one of condemnation and 
disapproval) or with Hamlet himself. This kind of protective mechanism 
is particularly conspicuous in the cases of people who paint political 
Hamlet types. Their Hamlet criticism often assumes the characteristics 
of political pamphlets reflecting their own convictions." 

Others again protect themselves against the tragedy’s impact by 
dehydrating it into an abstract philosophical problem: an illustration of 
some metaphysical precept. This way Hamlet has been known as the 
tragedy of idealism and of realism, of individualism or altruism, of 
abstract reflection and imagination, etc. There are some who do not 
even take the trouble to build up such involved theories but simply beat 
the retreat at Hamlet’s onslaught and bombard him from behind the 
walls of their own moral and ideological convictions, censuring him 
now for idleness and now for rashness, for unbelief or for naive idealism, 
for egotism or for a nigh sinful selflessness. They say he has brought all 
the suffering upon his head; the fault lies with him and not with the 
world, not with our world. 

A different approach is that of people, particularly at times of great 
historical crisis, who themselves live under so great a strain of social and 
ideological conflict as to be unable or unwilling to resolve tragic tension. 
They only try to resolve the pain caused by tension and to convert it into 
animating energy by heightening pathos and exalting themselves to the 
status of heroes wrestling with the great contradictions of life. Or they 
may sublimate their own life tension into something universal and cos- 
mic. Let us recall Romantic literature full of heroes beset by great 
contradictions; even Shakespeare was then celebrated as the poet of 
extreme conflicts. Or let us remember young Friedrich Schlegel, and 
later Schopenhauer, who glorified in Hamlet the hero escaping from 
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the apparently insoluble contradictions of life into suicide, or Grillparzer, 
who recognized in him with deep sympathy the archetype of scepticism 
and of the tragic conflict with the self. Later, in the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century when this first great crisis of modern Europe 
subsided, the apocalyptic vision of conflict disappeared from Hamlet 
criticism, only to reappear later in the crisis-ridden twentieth century. 


Action and reaction, impact and protection against it: we have broken 
down into these two movements the process by which tragic tension is 
resolved into life-giving energy. We have defined the basic impact of 
tragedy as the power to create within itself a field of tensions intensified 
to the extreme and essentially unresolvable. We have seen how—by 
using a great number of motifs, and developing them with variations 
and associations—the author managed to charge this drama of no more 
than a few thousand lines with a great mass of emotional and intellectual 
energies, and how he succeeded in preventing the tragedy’s inner con- 
flicts from being resolved. We have finally established that it was in the 
interest of shielding themselves against the impact of the tragedy that 
people in successive generations and different societies have developed 
their Hamlet experiences and Hamlet theories, Further investigations 
would throw light on the social and psychological factors which caused 
different people to seek different means of protection against the impact 
of the tragedy, and to draw from it different incentives and energies. 
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CONTENT AND FORM IN POETRY 
Richard Kell 


I 


Attuoucs IT has been seriously challenged, the idea that a poem can be 
divided into content and form is still quite common. Many of us would 
probably claim that we have sometimes adopted it merely as a con- 
venient generalization, and we might point out that we have often 
shown our true allegiance by asserting that content and form are in- 
separable. This assertion, however, is hardly an adequate safeguard, 
The functional inseparability of two things does not preclude a separate 
discussion of each and any such discussion must be misleading unless the 
terms used are clearly defined—as ‘content’ and ‘form’ seldom are 
even when handled by experienced critics. I believe that the ‘convenient 
generalization’, far from being useful or even harmless, can be a positive 
nuisance: for example, there seems to be a fairly widespread assumption 
that critics who judge a work on aesthetic grounds are interested only 
in its ‘form’. It is for this reason that I am attempting a clarification. 


2 


How is content to be defined? In popular usage it often seems to be 
synonymous with subject-matter, ‘ideas’, ‘what the poem is about’, 
Granted this definition, in discussing the content we are not discussing 
anything belonging uniquely to the poem: we are concerned with 
something which could be given, say, in note form or conversation, and 
which might also be used for a novel, a short story, an essay, a painting, 
a film, or even a piece of programme music. It is notorious that this use 
of the word can result in approval or condemnation of a poem for 
reasons unconnected with poetry. 

A less objectionable usage equates content with meaning—though 
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often, one suspects, simply because meaning has been confused with 
subject-matter or paraphrase or summary (or with all three, since these 
are apt to be confused as well). Although the possibility of such con- 
fusion makes it insecure this equation is an improvement, since the 
meaning of a poem—precisely what all of it says, down to the 
implication of the lowliest comma when it is printed—is an intrinsic 
part of it. 

But the meaning of a poem is only one third of its content—of what 
it ‘contains’. The meaning cannot exist without the other two com- 
ponents of language: sound (whether imagined or actually voiced), and 
rhythm. It is no more logical to say that the meaning is contained by the 
sound and rhythm than to say that the sound and rhythm are contained 
by the meaning: all three are functionally equal and interdependent, 
and all are ‘contained’ by the poem. So we may say of a poem that it 
has semantic content, phonic content, and rhythmic content. 

Edith Sitwell was rightly taken to task for going to absurd lengths 
in her evaluation of phonic content, but the extreme reaction that her 
efforts provoked has been unfortunate. In recent years critics have 
tended not only to ignore whatever expressive qualities vowels and con- 
sonants do possess, but also to assume that a poem has no content except 
the semantic, and consequently their judgements have often been obtuse 
and misleading. 

Up to now I have kept the term ‘content’ to show how it might be 
more precisely defined. If my argument has been valid, however, it is 
clear that the term can be used only metaphorically: I have defined 
content as meaning, sound, rhythm, but the poem is the meaning, the 
sound and the rhythm, and it is strictly nonsensical to say that something 
contains what it is. So the term ‘content’ is dispensable—and although 
there is no logical objection to keeping it purely as a metaphor there 
may be a practical objection, for the very idea of containment is likely 
to condition our thinking and revive old mistakes. 


3 


When the term ‘content’ is used as a synonym for meaning, and when 
a poem is said to consist of content and form, form must be intended to 
denote either (1) the sound and rhythm taken together, or (2) the rhythm 
abstracted from the rest—though we are not then told what becomes of 
the sound! (It cannot mean the sound alone, for sound without rhythm 
would be nothing but isolated letters and syllables, and these could not 
be the sound of a poem.) I have argued, however, that as long as the 
term ‘content’ is retained it must be allowed to comprehend sound and 
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rhythm as well as meaning, and if this is true the first use of the term 
‘form’ becomes redundant. 

It is doubtful whether this usage (1) had any logical justification in 
the first place. If the term ‘content’ cannot logically be applied only to 
one or more components abstracted from the complex of meaning, 
sound, rhythm, surely the same is true of the term ‘form’. Why should 
the semantic relations be excluded from form any more than the phonic 
and rhythmic ones? That we can apprehend sound and rhythm without 
conceptual meaning (in music or an unfamiliar verbal language), but not 
conceptual meaning without sound and rhythm, might seem to justify 
as well as to account for the usage I am challenging; but to grant the 
justification would be to miss the point that when we do know the 
language—and it is important to remember that without this knowledge 
we are experiencing something less than the poem—the sound and 
rhythm can no longer function apart from the meaning. 

Clearly, then, if the term ‘form’ (as so far considered) is taken to 
denote anything except an abstracted rhythmic pattern (usage 2), 
‘content’ and ‘form’ become interchangeable terms to denote a complex 
of meaning, sound, rhythm. Therefore poem = content = form, and the 
last two terms are dispensable. 


4 


Although the meaning of a poem is impossible without sound and 
rhythm, and the sound impossible without rhythm and meaning, the 
rhythm can be represented in isolation—diagramatically, for example, 
or by tapping, or with a musical instrument—and perhaps exactly 
duplicated by an electronic machine. This does not contradict the earlier 
assertion that in the poem the three components function inseparably. 
Abstracted, the rhythmic pattern ceases at once to belong uniquely to 
the poem in question: for instance, a new pattern of vowels and con- 
sonants might be fitted to it. 

We can now find a legitimate use for the term ‘form’: it will mean 
(so far) a representation or idea, detailed or otherwise, of the rhythm of 
the poem. This representation will be related to the poem much as an 
X-ray photograph of a man’s body is related to the man. If we say that 
the photograph shows the man’s form we cannot possibly mean that the 
picture-skeleton and the real skeleton are one and the same; of the real 
skeleton as part of a living body we can know nothing without the flesh 
that it shapes. To do justice to the term ‘form’, however, it is not 
sufficient to equate it only with the abstracted rhythm of a poem. No 
one will cavil, for example, at the use of the phrase ‘sonnet form’, yet 
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this is related to rhyme and meaning as well as to rhythm. What we are 
really concerned with when we use the term ‘form’ is proportion and 
distribution, whether these relate to thythm, sound, or meaning. 

Consider a Petrarchan sonnet. Of its linear rhythm (for present pur- 
poses synonymous with metre, since only the norm is being considered) 
we can say—or demonstrate by means of prosodic signs—that its weak 
and strong beats are equal in number (5/5) and alternating in their dis- 
tribution; and of its multilinear rhythm that it comprises fourteen iambic 
pentameters occurring in the ratio 8/6. Of its rhyme scheme (connected 
with sound) that it produces five rhymes in fourteen lines, with the 
proportions 4a/ 4b/ 2c/ 2d/ 2e and the distribution abba, abba, cde, cde. 
Of its meaning that it is broadly divided into two parts with a logical 
or imaginative link of a certain kind, occupying eight and six lines 
respectively. Thus, to analyse the form of a sonnet is to indicate the ways 
in which its rhythm, rhymes and meaning are proportioned and dis- 
tributed—nothing more. We might be analysing either sonnet form in 
general or the form of a given sonnet (whether or not it departed from 
the norm in any respect), but in neither instance would we be discussing 
the actual stuff of a poem. 

On the other hand, if we said ‘In the octet Wordsworth expresses a 
sense of wonder at the holy tranquillity of the evening. . . . In the sestet 
he addresses a child . . . [summary of meaning, not to be confused with 
meaning itself]; his rhymes are free, nun, sun, -y ...; in the line It is a 
beauteous evening, calm and free, the first two words depart from the 
iambic norm . . ..—then we would be talking about the semantic, 
phonic and rhythmic aspects of that verbal whole which is an actual 
poem. Here ‘form’ and ‘content’ would be redundant terms as well as 


misleading ones. 


5 


Recapitualation: (1) When we are discussing a poem the terms ‘con- 
tent’ and ‘form’ are interchangeable and both can be discarded in favour 
of the terms ‘meaning’, ‘sound’, ‘rhythm’. Meaning can of course be 
paraphrased or summarized, but what the paraphrase or the summary 
says is strictly no more than a rough approximation to what the poem 
says. (2) Used independently the term ‘form’ refers not to any poem 
per se, but only to an abstract from a poem or a group of poems; not to 
the functionally indivisible whole of meaning, sound, rhythm, but only 
to the proportioning and distribution of these elements. Thus it is 
possible to discuss the form of a particular sonnet, for example, without 
quoting a single word of the poem itself. 
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THE NEXT DECADE* 
By Feliks Topolski 


I spHaK as an artist and therefore an egomaniac for whom no problem exists except those 
applicable to his art. On the same grounds I shall not be expected to be systematically 
constructive or a master of clarity. 


THE ARTIST AMONG NATURE'S PIONEERS 

We assume that movement is life, whether it is the movement of a pendulum or linear 
progression or a serpentine climb, ever returning and ever changing. Seen from a great 
distance of time vast slices of the past may seem static, but the ferment, the making and 
smashing, the wrestling of forces, never came to rest; never has a harmonious, ideal 
republic stayed without throwing up a tyrant or succumbing to a barbarian. Each empire, 
culture, academy in turn has become, at the peak of its security, a besieged fortress, and 
then a tomb to be dug out centuries later during a lesser period which needed to boost up 
' its lack of assurance and restore its flagging momentum with an antiquarian pill. One is 
apt in this period, obsessed with the idea of the sempiternal, to see longevity in the past; 
yet at one end Napoleon’s epic lasted a sharter time than Hitler’s—a dozen or so years; 
at the other one learns (and it seems to be knowledge rather kept down by anthropolo- 
gists) that the jungle tribes change the whole gamut of their ritual lore within a few years, 
the rhythm of generations being probably much more important in human history than 
tradition’s continuity. So life is movement. And here comes the biological function of 
the artist. I see a sort of dull-witted, hesitant and sluggish multi-monster, a human tribe, 
society, civilization or whatever—always resisting, always slowing down and eager to 
settle into the slumber of the status quo, into permanency, and hence into death, then 
rapid decomposition. And at the head of this hesitant process, pulling, sniffing out 
direction, foraging, restless, are nature’s scouts: the doubters, nonconformists, explorers, 
pioneers, researchers, challengers, prophets (false and true), the out-of-step breed—and 
the true artists promment amongst them. They blazon new paths, they are mocked, they 
turn out heroes or martyrs eventually to be followed, at first reluctantly, by the modish, 
the band-waggoners, then by the exploiters and cultivators, until the whole tribal mon- 
ster is vitalized. Yet again the adventure and the daring burn themselves out into acad~ 
emies, churches and establishments, the pace slows down to accommodate the dignitaries 
in their robes of office, until the sweet decadence breeds restlessness once more. 

* This article is based upon a paper read at the Tenth Annual Visual Communications 
Conference arranged by The Art Directors Club of New York m April 1965. 
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THE ARTIST DIMINISHED AND HARNESSED BY SOCIETY 

A strange somersault of priorities is performed in our lifespan and never challenged. 
At school and university the young who unravel a vocation, that is a gift in a professional 
direction, are hailed and move to the fore. At the instant of stepping out they find that 
the front line of initiative, the monopoly of opportunities, dignities and rewards, is 
occupied by the managers (whether of politics, administration or business) recruited from 
amongst those lacking vocations and therefore freer to roam and to choose. The pro- 
fessional, and most particularly the artist, is held down to his job, not admitted into the 
echelons of the bosses who direct and co-ordinate. The artist is diminished to the stature 
of a harnessed performer and the impresario-patron-society deprived of a most in~ 
vigorating contribution: the non-opportunist adventure of inspiration. 

The word ‘communication’ has conflicting connotations, What we communicate to 
our own young we call education. What those beyond the Iron Curtain communicate 
we call indoctrination. We cherish the fallacy that the public wants this or that and the 
communication mediums oblige. But of course the public is also conditioned by what ıt is 
offered—the traffic moves both ways. Until somewhere round the beginning of this 
century the ideal of the communication mediums was to inform and uplift; and there _ 
is no justification for the current cliché that the public wants to be pampered and not 
_ instructed. One can imagine a conference like this in the Egypt of the Pharaohs, in the 

carly Bhuddist days in Asia, or in Christian Byzantium, devoting itself to sorting out the 

‘communication visuals’—the imagery officially approved as the most effective for buying 

obedience to a dynasty or for selling the new faith. The story of ‘engaged’ art, that is art 
engaged in communication, that is commissioned art, is the history of art. 

Two hundred years ago there were no museums, no art dealers, and no art for art’s 
sake with strings attached. A short-lived attempt of the artist to create in freedom in- 
stantly resulted in the most severe repressive dogmas (and consequently anathemas), then 
enslavement to fluctuations of fashion, hence eventually of markets. The liberated artist 
hammered out his own chains. _ 

In fact the artist’s revolt was.a mere incident, completely conformist, in the multiform 
repercussions of early twentieth-century social revolutions, west or east. And so the art 

- of the liberal era, pure art, finds its economic homie and its dependence within the free 
enterprise of art dealers, creates a new big business, and is mainly engaged in satisfying 
the demand for handy and proud objects for the collector (this great figure in today’s 
prestige arena) to put on his mantelpiece. The polite anguish of the artist beckons fever- 
ishly from opulent frames; ferocities of anti-art are tidily cut down to the size of the 
elegancies of the 57th Street dealers, haughtily aloof-from the neighbouring Madison 
Avenue. They claim a closed-shop of high art well above the -commussioned art, but 
commercialized it is with vengeance. Even more vulgarly so when paraded as competing 
‘samples’ and misused as market pointers placarded along the steepest walls of new 

„museums. 

Art is one. The entrenchment in prominence of art made portable for convenience of 
purchase has been too prolonged. The dominance of bibelot art has worked too long to 
the exclusion of traditional concert of murals, sculpture and stained glass within archi- 
tecture. The pathos of these limitations must end. We look hopefully to the future for 
their integration in a unified structure of co-operating arts and for a renewal of the 
communal aspirations of the past. 

We must combat too the falsifying inquisitions of taste which suppress in advance the 
heresies of reality. I think of recent exhibitions of Indian art. India is the world of over- 
flooding humanity, overflooding, overcrowding on to the walls of temples and holy 
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caves in the vast stream of humans, gods and animals, sculptured and painted in breath- 
taking massement. How different when they are presented by the contemporary taste of 
the western cognoscenti! Torn from their awe-inspiring crowding, from being gods and 
from. communicating high meaning, now reduced to single tidbits of sculpture, set 
against coy and calming plushes and subtly lit to isolate them further into the gallery 
convention of art pieces, saleable and catalogable! A deliberate truncation of the majestic 
truth. The same pretence that the sweep of art does not exist is enforced by the emphasis 
on detail in art books; they cut down the reality of all-embracing art to the measure of an 
art dealer’s shop. 

And the incomplete museums of today, conceits of possession, may be replaced by edu- 
" cationally valid, encyclopaedic collections of life-size replicas of the best in the world’s art. 


PROUD PATRONAGE AND TEAM SPIRIT 

As it is, often the more talented, more versatile artist is tempted into the supposedly 
corrupting life of the communicating arts. And it is the same artist who may equally 
have been a star of 57th Street. Corruption, or perhaps plain waste, is engendered by the 
limitation of contemporary communications fields; by focusing mainly on pampering 
the passive-participation audience, appropriately called captive—the sit-down, endless 
perspective of consumers, each for himself. 

Quite different to this was the inspiration of the Italian primitive to communicate and 
sell religion to an actively receptive public. Still another matter was the selling of Napo- 
leon’s glory by his chroniclers, painters, designers, architects or more recently the selling 
of Hitler by his paid planners of mass rallies and racial myths. And today, but still more 
so tomorrow, when production and distribution are almost the sole constructive forces 
for peace-on-earth and the bellicose instincts of humanity descend dangerously to the 
lowest depths of the white versus the coloured, it would seem desirable to coerce, nay 
conscript, the whole body of the communication-media and their mighty sponsors mto 
concentrated campaigning for such issues as the communal ideas rather than personal 
appetites; participation rather than seclusion; the spiritual rather than the material: in 
short, Humanism—and on a global scale. This is being done more and more, but it must 
and will become a compulsion: plain advertising must and will be replaced by proud 
patronage of art engaged in proud communication, its scope and technical possibilities 
well above those early Renaissance patrons of holy pictures modestly genuflecting in 
their vanity at the forefront of the painting. 

Bernard Shaw wrote somewhere that style cannot be of its own making, and only 
intense conviction can produce heat powerful enough to fire the shape of true art; the 
world is full of fossil-forms (works of art of the past), the mere shells of dead ideas which 
shaped them. But the ideas have to be born and to soar. And this cannot happen until the 
pioneers in human progress evolve the team-spirit on terms of equality and equal em- 
ployment. The artists should be in colloquy with the other creative men and the mana- 
gets. They should be given thei- day-dreaming laboratories and continuous opportunities 
for experimentation. 

Here is a proposal, not entirely unserious, which I ventured ten years ago in a paper 
read to an oddly named committee of the British Labour M.P.s and Peers: “The Arts 
and Amenities Group of the Parliamentary Labour Party.’ 

It seems by now accepted that the arts are needed and therefore (there is no way 
out of it) the makers of art; and it is obvious that they cannot support themselves 
independently, that is, their products are not commodity, but belong to the spiritual 
foodstuffs along with those of the clergy, university dons, ballet dancers, court 
heralds, and M.P.s; and with these, they should be taken into the bosom of the 
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nation. Perhaps the simplest solution would be, therefore, if the artist and the official 
merged into one: let them both be civil servants, for better or worse. Nobody will 
dare, then, to complain about this ‘unnecessary luxury’. 


THE MAKESHIFT IDEAL 

But the occasions are rare when the ideal situation arises. Or so it may seem at first. 
The following tale will at one swoop prove the arust’s irresponsibility, persuade you 
to take the side of my adversaries and, in the process, destroy my whole argument. A 
few years ago an American stage director came to see me in London. His was a heartening 
request. He was planning to put on the stage an adaptation of a famous book and not 
satisfied with pedestrian efforts at tuming the book into a play, he thought of starting 
from the opposite end: to ask me as an artist to create a visual concept and structure for 
staging it and then proceed backwards, as it were, towards the words. The theme, the 
martyrdom of the Jews, took me a long way beyond the limits of a Broadway produc- 
tion. My fourteen-page promise of a fuller memorandum to follow contained such 
concepts as writing new chapters into the Bible, creating a modern version of Redemp- 
tion and setting it into a ritual of a rationalist and international Holy Week, world 
pilgrimages and makeshift theatre-temples culminating in a modern Passion Play to 
progress like the church service through the liturgical enactment of the Stations of 
Martyrdom, engaging the greatest creative and performing talents into this all-arts 
cavalcade, activating a world-movement. . . . I filled it up with tangible proposals and 
assured him that: “You must not think that I am getting out of hand. I repeat that every- 
one is free to aim at anything, and that one need not lose in the act any of one’s sense of 
humour and reality.’ In reply I received a feeble cable; later I learned that another director 
and another producer put on still another version on Broadway and that it faded away— 
a second-rate, naturalistic playlet. And untl now my director, when visiting London, 
keeps well away from running into me. 

I must hasten to clear myself of the possible suspicion that I am a crank, peddling 
frustrated rounds of mad fantasies. I mostly work, and also play a bit, and I am relating 
here, I presume for your benefit, my rare encounters with the future and my lessons 
derived from them. And comedy, naturally goes with failures. 

Recently, when queried by Britain’s new Minister of Art, Jennie Lee, on my concep- 
tion of the future of art, I vaguely formulated some ideas based on my devotion to the 
impermanent, the makeshift; my indifference to projects for “housing the arts’ while the 
artist is left unhoused; my anti-monumental, anti-antiquarian, floating, mobile bent for 
the all-in spectacle of collaborating arts, for bringing the citizenry into participation. 
I showered her with, and made recoil from, my list of the social ‘incitement elements’: 
the ritualized humanism and play-cum-creation of festivals, processions, tournaments 
and debates converging on the true Forum located on the ruins of ceremonially demol- 
ished cultural centres. 

Yet more recently my tilt of mind proved to be very close to the ‘Fun-Palaces’ project 
of the anti-theatre Joan Littlewood. And so we had numerous meetings in my studio on 
the South Bank, the possible location of the project—Joan, her young anti-architecture 
architect Cedric Price, and an anti-literature writer, Alexander Trocchi, who vaguely 
plans a sort of world-wide Mafia of the agin-it lone-wolves of arts and sciences. I feel 
that we hold at least the immediate future. My Chronicle* (indeed the very essence of a 
make-shift anti-periodical) is to publish a large issue on the project, which, I am sure, 
will be realized. The Fun Palace will not be a building ‘housing arts’ in the passé manner, 

* Topolski's Chronicle, Bridge Arch 158, Sutton Walk, South Bank, London, S.E.r 
Subscription 4 guineas per volume of 24 issues. 
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but a short-life play-thing, an entertainment kit of immense dimensions set as an expand- 
able, shape-changing structure of service towers, lifting-gantries and building com- 
ponents. It will emphasize ‘do-it-yourself’ participation of the public and will contain 
potential setting for adult toys, star-gazing, science-gadgetry, hide-aways, rallies, kunst- 
dabbling, theatre-clownery, dancing, and NO doors or walls. The New Statesmen said 
of it: ‘It is all a wild, mod dream, no mustake about it, and this-is precisely what gives it 
its meaning.’ An enlightened reaction! 

THE CHALLENGE TO MATCH THE SCALB OF OUR TIME 

But to end on the solider argument of my own work and the changes it involves— 
I have been filling up my studio in the last few years with a huge, twelve- to sixteen-feet 
high, and roughly continuous painting, patched-up and overlapping, punctuated by 
three~dimensional relief accents, which forces on me as it creeps on, encompassing my 
workshop, the idea of an environment of painting—ceiling included; not in a tidy 
interior design, but a sort of Ajanta caves run riot. And there are architect friends help- 
fully suggesting labyrinthian and make-shift structures which would accommodate this 
growing panorama—proposals ultra-organic, untidy, assertive and muscular—and I think 
of the future, which will reject the pyramid-complex of monumentality and opt to live 
in the adaptability of flux. 

I mean to go on painting this visual diary for as many yards or curving, twisting miles 
as I shall last. It will be well in character to have it not elegantly ended, but—I trust not 
too soon—interrupted in the middle of a brush stroke... . 

Malraux claimed that: ‘. . . the fact that the word “painting” is linked up with “picture” 
has paralyzed us.’ This environmental, uncurbed, unframed, non-picture painting is my 
idea of the future as I make it. 

Yet I know now, having begun to work my Chronicle drawings and my paintings 
into the film-form, that the painting need not be the end in itself. The urge comes to 
push the painting into movement through the mill of film; not cartoon movement which 
fails by its limitations, but the eye movement of the camera wandering over the expanses 
of painting, zooming in, playing on the drama of close-ups against vast sweeps, em- 
bracing sound and rhythm and, above all, blowing it up to any dimension when pro- 
jected on huge screens, domes, skyscrapers’ walls, skies; so that the painting is turned into 
a spectacle, its very colour changing in mood by varying intensity of camera exposure, 
fired by light to gain the blinding force fiercer than the stained glass of the past. The 
veritable visual explosion. 

This is visual communication indeed. And more! The painter’s brush raised to a size 
matching our time’s scale and his gifts at last put to uses more challenging than ever 
before—technique and all other arts in alliance! To quote another earlier plea of mme 
published in the London Tribune under the heading ‘Planning for Art’: ‘Michelangelo’s 
vision, had it been squashed into the easel-pictures of today, would never have expanded 
into the miracle it was. How unfulfilled he would have been without the Sistine Chapel.’ 

We feel, and are, dwarfs in face of that giant, but given majestic opportunities the 
artists will grow in strength to match them. 


CANADA 
By Geoffrey Payzant 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
CANADA WILL be one hundred years old in 1967. The occasion is to be celebrated with 
many festivities and ambitious projects, some of them of an artistic nature. The Canadian 
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Government has established a Centennial Commission, and this, in conjunction with 
other groups in all provinces, is administering what is by far the largest dose of patronage 
that has ever been offered to Canadian artists and artistic organizations. To hold back 
the opportunists and fakes from the cultural underworld the Centennial Commission is 
able to make use of the Canada Council’s experience. The Canada Council has worked 
since 1957 to promote and assist the arts, humanities, and social sciences in Canada, with 
a total budget adequate only to look after the combined deficits of one opera-house and 
one ballet company. Despite its limited means the Council has been undeniably effective 
and is equipped to give excellent assistance to the Commission. 

Quite rightly the Centennial Commission 1s planning a popular programme, including 
historical pageants and displays, military tattoos, tree planting, medalhons for school- 
children, and even a canoe race from Edmonton to Montreal (about 3,500 miles) with 
paddlers ın pioneer costume. But for serious art, music and drama, a very large budget 
remains to be allocated. There is room for doubt whether the planners will be able to 
find enough talent of suitable standard to spend ther money on, whether from Canada 
or from elsewhere. The usual thing, of course, would be for such a Commussion to offer 
large prizes for laureate masterpieces ın the various arts, to be competed for by Canadians, 
the prize-winning pieces to be displayed before an admiring populace during the Centen- 
nial year. But this Commission seems to have been well advised. Its policy is more 
in the direction of strengthening performing groups by subsidizing them for extra travel, 
extra rehearsal time, and for mounting new productions. 

At least one large business organization has run into embarrassing difficulties by 
announcing a competition for the best Centennial Symphony by a Canadian composer. 
The Canadian League of Composers noisily rejected this proposal, because in recent years 
they have had cause to hold ‘competitions’ in some contempt. One problem is that the 
musical establishment is small, and one competitor might find himself being called upon 
to judge the work of another or he might find his work being judged by someone who 
simply cannot be expected to understand the music. On close examination it became 
apparent that the administrative costs of such a competition would exceed the amount 
of the prize by two or three times. A compromise plan will be adopted, but this particular 
corporation may not want to do something helpful for Canadian composers again. 

What the composers want is not incentives to produce new pieces, but help to get 
the existing Canadian repertoire performed. A work by a Canadian composer tends not 
to attract an audience, and seldom is there enough rehearsal time to get it ready for per- 
formance. Financial assistance to offset these two handicaps will be one side of the 
Centennial Commission’s effort. 

It appears that new buildings are going up all over the place to celebrate the Centennial. 
Combined federal, provincial, and municipal building projects to a total of several hun- 
dred million dollars are ın progress, presumably to be completed by 1967. Several of 
these projects are pretentious centres for the performing arts whose locations place them 
in danger of being useless once the festivities are over, for lack of audience and talent. 


EROS '65 

This is the title of a special exhibition that opened recently in the Dorothy Cameron 
Gallery in Toronto. The day after the show opened some policemen arrived, ordered the 
gallery cleared and locked, photographed several paintings and confiscated one of them. 
A few days later they seized another six of the paintings, and issued a summons charging 
that the owner of the gallery ‘did knowingly and without legal justification or excuse 
expose to. public view an obscene matter: to wit, obscene pictures’. The Cameron 
Gallery is a reputable one, and the paintings on display were all by serious, well-known 
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artists. The newspapers have attacked the police action in strong terms, and Miss Cameron 
intends to fight the case to the Ontario Court of Appeal, if necessary. In the public eye 
it seems as if her misfortunes were contrived, since television news cameras happened 
to be on hand for the raids by the Morality Squad. But most Torontonians thought this 
sort of thing was over and done with, and they will not silently accept this retrograde 


step. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL COLLOQUIUM ON EMPIRICAL AESTHETICS 


On TE 7th and 8th of June, 1965, the First International Colloquium on Empirical 
Aesthetics was held in the Institut d’Esthétique et des Sciences de I Art of the University of 
Paris. 

This Colloquium was organized by Dr. R. Francés, Maftre de Recherche of the Centre 
national de la Recherche scientifique (C.N.R.S.) and under under the Presidency of Pro- 
fessor E. Souriau, Membre de l'Institut Français. It arose out of previous discussions at the 
International Congress of Psychology in Washington and the International Congress of 
Aesthetics in Amsterdam, both in 1964. It had as sts aim the presentation of researches 
in different countries of Europe, and in Canada and the U.S.A., were based on the 
application to aesthetics of the methods of the human sciences and of psychology in 
particular. The contributions to this Colloquium were as follows, in order of presenta- 
tion: 

M. Wallis (University of Lodz). ‘La notion de champ sémantique et son application à la 
théorie de l'art? A semantic study of artistic stimuli in their contexts. 

D. E. Berlyne (University of Toronto): ‘Measures of aesthetic preference.’ An experimental 
study of the influence of complexity upon preference behaviour. 

A. Moles (University of Strasbourg): ‘Les rapports entre l'esthéticien et les moyens mé- 
caniques nouveaux de Part.’ A psycho-social study of the chain of production-distribution- 
consumption of works of art. 

C. Genovese (University of Ferrara): ‘Esthétique experimental et psychopathologie de 
Pexpression plastique. Méthodes et appareils electroniques de recherche.’ A statistical analysis of 
differential graphic signs in psychopathological art. 

R. Volmat (University of Besançon): ‘Les psychoses artificielles chez les peintres: illustra- 
tions et œuvres expérimentales.” A presentation and analysis of works produced under ex- 
perimentally induced psychozathological conditions. 

R. W. Pickford (University of Glasgow): ‘Three artists with colour vision defects.’ The 
influence of colour vision anomalies upon pictorial art. 

R. Francés (C.N.R.S.): ‘Variations genetiques et culturelles des critères de jugement picturel.’ 
An experimental study of the frequency of conventions and content as criteria of appre- 
ciation. 

S. Ceccato (University of Milan): “De la chronique a l'art.’ A cybernetic study of aesthetic 
compared with other attitudes. 

G. Oleron (E.P.H.E.): ‘Temps de decision et jugement esthétique. Experimental researches 
on the influence of the nearness of steps of aesthetic value upon the speed of decision. 

I. L. Child (Yale University): “Psychological studies relevant to the objectivity of esthetic 
values,’ Experimental studies of personality and the objectivity of aesthetic judgements. 

P. Barbaud (C.N.R.S.): “Structure et simulation de Pharmonie classique et de son evolution.’ 
The analysis and mechanical production of sequences in classical harmony. 

A. Wellek (University of Mayence): ‘Experimentelle Vergleiche siber die richtige Erfassung 
tonaler und zwölftoniger Musik.” An eperimental comparison of the discriminability of 
alterations in musical stimuli of diatonic and twelve tone music. 
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P. Fraisse (University of Paris): ‘Structure temporelle des mouvements rythmés et des com- 

positions musicales.’ An experimental study of rhythmical movements and the temporal 
“analysis of musical rhythms. 

W. J. Levelt (Institute for Perception, R.V.D.-T.N.O.): “Dimensions in the perception 
of musical intervals.’ An application of the method of triadic comparisons for the purpose 
of separating perceptual dimensions in respect of pairs of pure and complex sounds. 

The Colloquium was attended by a large group of people drawn mainly from among 
research workers and university staff. 

At the end of the Colloquium a meeting was held to discuss the position, and after this 
the establishment of an International Association for Empirical Aesthetics was announced. 
Its centre would be at the Institut d'Esthétique, 16, Rue Chaptal, Paris, 9. A provisional 
committee was elected as follows: President: R. Francés; Secretary: F. Molnar; Vice~ 
Presidents: D. E. Berlyne (Canada), S. Ceccato (Italy), L L. Child (U.S.A.), W. J. Levelt 
(Holland), R. W. Pickford (United Kingdom), R. Volmat (France) and A. Wellek 
(Germany). The Association accepted the invitation of Dr. C. Genovese to hold its next 
meeting in 1966 in the University of Ferrara, 


THE 
BRITISH JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Tue Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on 2nd June, before the paper 
read by Professor Cleanth Brooks. Professor Ruth Saw took the chair in the unavoidable 
absence of Sir Herbert Read. 

The Meeting took note of the Repart of the Executive Committee, which was 
previously circulated to members, and approved the statement of accounts. 

The Meeting also approved the incorporation of the Society as a non-profit-distribut~ 
ing company limited by guarantee and in accordance with the special licence issued by 
the Board of Trade under section 19 of the Companies Act, 1948. Incorporation has now 
been effected and members’ subscriptions will henceforth constitute their agreement to 
membership of the Society. Subscriptions fall due on 1st August and the Committee 
appeals to all members to save the cost of unnecessary reminders by sending in their 
subscriptions when due—preferably by banker’s order. Subscriptions carry the right to 
receive the Journal and members who join in the course of the year receive back numbers 
for that year. Those members whose subscriptions from last August are still outstanding 
should send them to the Secretary forthwith since otherwise it will not be possible to 
bring them into membership of the Society or continue forwarding the Journal to them. 

The Meeting approved the accession to the Executive Committee of Professor FP. N. 
Sibley, Mr. R. Elliott of Birkbeck College, and Mr. Christopher Brighton. The Meeting 
also thanked Mr. G. H. Souter, Certified Accountant, for taking on the position of 
Honorary Auditor. In particular and in the name of all members of the Society the 
Meeting recorded its thanks and appreciation to the Honorary Secretaries for their 
devoted and energetic services and the effectiveness with which they have ordered the 
growing interests of the Society. 
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June 1 PHRASE AND PLOT IN REMBRANDT Michael Podro 
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leaders of U.S.A. literary criticism whose name is known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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Southern Review in collaboration with Robert Penn Warren with whom he has also 
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projected ten-volume series on “The Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Richard 
Farmer’. 


T. H. GIBBONS is a Lecturer in English in the University of Western Australia, at present 
working in Cambridge on aspects of literary criticism during the period 1880-1914. 


R. S. MORTIMER~TANNER is a Lecturer and G. F. K. NAYLOR a Reader, both in Psychology, 
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` LOUIS ARNAUD RED is former Professor of the Philosophy of Education in the Univer- 
sity of London. He is author of A Study of Aesthetics (1930) and Ways of Knowledge and 
Experience (1961). 
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Shakespeare Quarterly. He has been working in the Theatre Department of the Hungarian 
National Library for ten years and is Director of the English Department of the Europa 
Publishing House, Budapest. 


JOHN INGAMELLS is Assistant-Keeper in the Department of Art at the National Museum 
of Wales. f 


RICHARD KELL teaches English in a technical college. His collection of poems Control 
Tower was published in 1962. 


FELIKS TOPOLSKI was born in Poland, settled in England in 1935 and became a British 
subject in 1947. He was a War Artist from 1940 to 1945 and won recognition from his 
striking and prolific draughtsman’s record both on the home front and overseas, sketch- 
ing with the British Navy in the Arctic and also in the Middle East, China, Burma, Italy 
and Germany. His large painting The East is in the Indian national collection at New 
Delhi. Cavalcade of the Commonwealth (60 ft. by 20 ft.) was commissioned for the Festival 
of Britain in 1951 and later placed in the Victoria Memorial Hall, Singapore. He did a 
mural The Coronation of Elizabeth IT (100 ft. by 4 ft.) at Buckingham Palace. He has de- 
voted himself to portraiture and a series of 20 portraits of English writers was commis- 
sioned for the University of Texas, 1961-2. From 1953 he has published Topolskt’s 
Chronicle, graphic reportage of world events. 
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G. E. Moore’s Analyses of Beauty. By TEDDY 
BRUNIUS. Swedish Studies in Aesthetics 


—2. Uppsala, Almqvist & Wicksells. - 


1965. pp- 79. 


‘Ws arg reminded by Doctor Brunius’s sub- 
ject that although Moore never wrote a 
companion volume, Principia Aesthetica, 
what he had to say in Principia Ethica and 
other writings has a bearing on aesthetics, 
and in two respects. First there is the 
account of ‘good’, which can be applied to 
beauty, and then there are the discussions 
of beauty itself. Brunius takes this latter 
subject. He is a helpful and stimulating 
guide. He distinguishes two main accounts 
of beauty, an earlier and a later view. On 
Moore’s earlier view (in Principia Ethica) 
‘beauty’ is defined in terms of goodness. 
The later view (in Philosophical Studies), on 
the other hand, is that beauty though a 
property of the same kind as goodness, is 
not derivative from it. Attention to the 
first view leads Brunius to a discussion of 
the conflict between aesthetic purism and 
aesthetic moralism. Whether Moore can 
be held to have committed the ‘moralistic 
fallacy’—defining ‘beauty’ in terms of 
moral goodness—is uncertain. Probably, as 
Brunius thinks, Moore understands by 
‘good’ sometimes ‘moral good’ and some- 
times ‘value in general’. In any case a 
greater difficulty arises from the introduc- 
tion of the principle of organic wholes. 
According to this, different persons’ ex- 
periences of a beautiful work of art may 


differ to the extent that the experience of 
some may belong to an organic whole 
which is a positive evil; but this is incon- 
sistent both with Moore’s objectiveaccount 
of beauty and with his definition in terms 
of goodness. 

I have some criticisms. Brunius discusses 
Moore’s ethical views, including the ac- 
count of the naturalistic fallacy. The treat- 
ment of this isnot well done, for itis wrong 
to say that Moore’s view that the identifica- 
tion of good with any other property is a 
mistake, rests merely on Moore’s own ‘in- 
spection’. This obscures the force of the 
open-question argument diagnosed by 
Hare. Reference to Hare’s work would 
also have enabled Brunius more accurately 
to show why there is no analogy between 
‘x is good’ and ‘x is yellow’. He is right in 
holding that Moore fails to take account 
of different uses of ‘good’, but his discus- 
sion here would have gained had he 
considered the commendatory useof ‘good’, 
which both explains the force of the open- 
question argument and why Moore was 
wrong to treat ‘good’ as the name of a 
property. Further, Moore’s analyses, we 
are told, are ‘ingenious but nevertheless 
blind alleys in aesthetics’, which, if true, 
raises the question why Brunius felt it 
necessary to undertake the present study. 
Wittgenstein’s claim that there is nothing 
common in our different uses of the word 
‘beautiful’ is accepted, and shown to have 
been anticipated by Dugald Stewart, Bau- 
delaire, Pater and Rupert Brooke. Moore’s 
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only contribution to this, the correct ap- 
proach, is his principle of organic wholes, 
which forbids us to speak of one criterion 
of beauty. Wittgenstein, then, is to deliver 
us from the impasse Moore leads us into; 
but one may wonder whether anyone 
nowadays is likely to be thus misled, for 
Brunius himself notes that Moore’s ap- 
proach 1s out of fashion, and that it is 
Wittgenstein whose work has been influ- 
ential in recent aesthetics. Brunius’s 
examination of particular difficulties in 
Moore’s aesthetic views is, however, to be 
welcomed. 
T. J. DIEFEY 

University of Sussex 


Matières et Formes, Poiétiques particulières des 
arts majeurs. By BYIENNE GILSON. Paris. 


Vrin. 1964. pp. 271. 


In 1963 M. Gilson published his Introduction 
aux Arts du Beau, dealing with the fine arts 
in general terms. He describes this latest 
work as an attempt to put the abstract 
conclusions of the Introduction to the proof 
by applying them to specific cases. Matières 
et Formes consists therefore of a systematic 
discussion of the major arts, from archi- 
tecture through to drama. 

The word matières, in this context, 
usually means the artist’s raw materials: 
the sculptor’s stone or wood, the poet’s 
words, etc. On this subject there is not 
much scope for debate. Indeed, M. Gilson’s 
remarks sometimes verge, necessarily, on 
the obvious. But occasionally he seems to 
let logic take him too far. Since vocal music 
uses the human body as its ‘instrument’ it 
must, he says, have greater appeal than 
purely instrumental compositions, and is 
therefore the most moving kind of music. 
(This strangely echoes Pére André who, in 
his Essai sur le Beau (1741), maintained not 
only the supremacy of the human voice, 
but also that musical sounds are more 
moving when they are produced by in- 
struments made from animate sources such 


as wood, cat-gut, etc. rather than by 
instruments made of mere metal.) A more 
important problem arises with the matière 
of painting. M. Gilson holds that the 
artist’s chief function 1s not imitation, ex- 
pression or communication but making 
things, Pactivité poi¢tique. Since, however, 
most paintings do apparently involve imi- 
tation, he circumvents this difficulty by 
classifying the forms of the visible world 
as simply another kind of ‘material’. Here 
it may be linguistic usage which leads him 
into ambiguity: matière can also be used to 
cover ‘subject-matter’. But the explaining 
away of imitation in terms of une double 
matière does not seem. wholly satisfactory. 

On the question of formes, M. Gilson’s 
treatment is less categorical. He argues that 
the artist has the right to experiment freely 
with forms, exploiting the resources of 
both new and familiar materials. Such 
experimentation is successful if ıt produces 
beauty. The judgement of beauty is, how- 
ever, a subject which M. Gilson deliber~ 
ately avoids. This, he says, is Pesthétique, a 
domain quite separate from the study of 
the artist and his work, which constitutes 
la philosophie de l'art. Beauty is nevertheless 
used as a criterion in distinguishing the fine 
arts from lesser arts and crafts. For only 
when the artist is aiming at beauty does 
his work come into the province of the 
fine arts. Thus an architect is not practising 
the fine arts when he is concentrating on 
function, and the functional beauty he may 
produce is of a different order from the 
beauty of les beaux arts. Unfortunately this 
criterion introduces that notorious prob- 
lem, the artist’s intention. The spectator 
has often no way of knowing whether, 
when and to what extent a given aim has 
conditioned the artist’s efforts. As a method 
of distinguishing the fine arts from other 
kinds of activité poiétique, M. Gilson’s 
criterion is useful only to the individual 
artist-—who is not particularly likely to 
want such a yardstick. (Incidentally M. 
Gilson seems not wholly consistent in his 
own application of the principle: he ex- 
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cludes the novel from the fine arts though 
admitting, for instance, that Flaubert, in 
writing Madame Bovary, made beauty his 
chief aim.) 

On the whole this book seems to me 
less valuable and stimulating than its fore- 
runner, the Introduction aux arts du beau. It 
remains however an elegant and lucid 
exposition, covering the whole field of the 
major arts with a thoroughness and a grasp 
of their essentials which few writers can 
command. 

VIVIENNE MYLNE 
University College of Swansea 


Filosofi Illuministi e ‘Ragion Poetica’. (La 
Nascita dell Estetica.) By MARIO BENVENU- 
TO. Istituto della Stampa. Naples. 1964. 
pp- 283. L. 1.600. 


‘THE EMERGENCE Of aesthetics in our modern 
sense happened, as we all know, in the 
eighteenth century—with ancient poetics, 
Renaissance art theory, and the new philo- 
sophy of the modern era claiming varying 
shares in parentage or midwifely assistance 
at what was without doubt a difficult and 
protracted birth. The age of Reason and 
Enlightenment was also the self-styled age 
of Taste. Not many of the thinkers who 
first devoted themselves to making the 
speculations about art technically respect- 
able, and the technicalities of specific art 
disciplines philosophically amenable, were 
philosophers in the strict sense. Mario 
Benvenuto here tells with conviction, 
fluency, and historical accuracy the story 
of the development up to the time of Kant. 
The book is not arranged around individual 
personalities and their thought, but around 
the problems which the age faced whilst 
commg to terms with this particular 
theoretical enterprise. Voltaire, Diderot, 
Vico, Winckelmann, Rousseau, Shaftes- 
bury, Hume and Lessing take over some 
of the solo voices in the concerto grosso of 
the century; only Lessing is accorded a 
‘cadenza of his own in the penultimate 


chapter, ‘II “Dramaturg” dell Aufklärung’, 
appropriately transposing all previously 
developed major themes into the key of 
drama, and restating them in terms of the 
theatre as the stage on which the, arust 
fally meets his public of consumers, critics 
and philosophical experts. The themes here 
running together include the search for 
Reason sub specie poesis, the discovery of 
the historical dimension, the problem of 
‘Art’ and ‘the arts’, the significance of 
literary genres, and the philosophers’ atti- 
tude to the transformation of general 
poetics into an autonomous critical dis- 


ciphine. 
BVA SCHAPER 


University of Glasgow 


Leonardo, Descartes, Max Weber. By KARL 
JASPERS. Trans. by RALPH MANHEIM. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1965. pp. 274. 
305. 


Tue mast of these three essays, ‘Leonardo 
as Philosopher’ (58 pp.), is relevant to 
aesthetics. It investigates the character of 
Leonardo’s thinking as both vision and 
action, and relates his achievement as a 
painter to his conviction that the visible 
becomes fully manifest only through the 
operation of the hand. His Treatise on 
Painting, with its emphasis on the spiritual 
in the sensuous, reads like an anticipation 
of Hegel’s ‘sensuous embodiment of the 
idea’. His attitude to modern science and 
observation is that of living care for each 
particular detail and unending wonder 
before each individual disclosure—an atti- 
tude which so much attracted another great 
artist who believed himself to be a scientist 
also: Goethe. In many of his reflections on 
time, being, and all-pervading nothingness, 
Leonardo foreshadows the existentialist 
approach to these themes. It is appropriate 
that we owe to one of the greatest existen- 
tialist philosophers this lively portrait of 
the artist as an instrument of knowledge. 
EVA SCHAPER 

University of Glasgow 
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Die, Gotik in Niederösterreich. Verlag der 
Osterreichischen Staatsdruckerei. Vienna. 
1963. pp. XII + 247, with 230 Plates. 


THIS VOLUME commemorates an exhibition 
held at Krems in 1959 under the same title. 
It consists of a series of essays, both histari- 
cal and art-historical in character, some 
general and some fairly technical, by 
Austrian scholars responsible for mounting 
the exhibition. It is extremely well illus- 
trated, and it should prove not just the 
record of a cultural event, but a contribu- 
tion of permanent value to students of the 
subject. 

For readers of this Journal the principal 
interest of the book will no doubt be the 
way ın which it succeeds in isolating the 
characteristic flavour of Austrian art during 
the 250 years or so in question (c. 1270- 
1520). This stems from the conception of 
the exhibition itself, which was devoted 
first and foremost to the presentation of 
Gothic as a style manifesting itself not in 
this or that particular art form, but in every 
conceivable field of artistic activity from 
architecture to armour. It was at Vienna, 
in the first quarter of the present century 
that this notion of style as Kunstvollen was 
worked out by Riegl and his pupils; and 
their outlook is still very much alive, 
especially among museum men, whose 
primary concern is with objects rather 
than people. 

From this point of view, art historians 
study styles in much the same way that 
political historians study institutions—al- 
most as though they existed in their own 
right—and in the crudest form of the 
doctrine, the individual artists who actually 
produced the objects, tend to appear as the 
instruments through whom Art master- 
fully realizes its own purposes. In England 
this way of doing art history is perhaps not 
so whole-heartedly accepted as it is on the 
Continent. We would prefer if possible to 
deal with concrete situations made up of 
particular artists and their patrons, with 
particular purposes, habits or ambitions of 


their own. But when we know next to 
nothing of the individuals concerned it is 
in practice virtually impossible to do art 
history in any other way. Austrian Gothic 
is a case in point: here all we really have 
to go on is the style itself, and the Krems 
Exhibition was a splendid vindication of 
the method of the Viennese School. 

What emerges is a vivid impression of 
two conflicting tendencies at work. On 
the one hand the aspirations of the Habs- 
burgs led them to emulate their often far 
more magnificent neighbours at the court 
of Bohemia in the patronage of a kind of 
courtly Gothic that emanated ultimately— 
if only intermittently—from Paris. This is 
all elegance, restramt, and refinement. 
Opposed to this, however, was the intense 
expressionism of the Great German Soul, 
which welled up from the peasant—or at 
best bourgeois—levels of society, and gave 
to almost every form of Gothic a twist in 
the direction of pathos, sentiment or cari- 
cature. In a sense, traces of this Gothic 
antinomy can be found everywhere in 
medieval Europe; but the consequences 
were particularly interesting on the eastern 
fringes of the German world, where the 
tendency towards extremism was helped 
by the curious law in which colonial out- 
posts unflinchingly seem to accept the 
ultimate implications of a style that metro- 
politan good taste is liable to leave un- 
explored. The result in Austria was the 
almost total absence of any classical or high 
Gothic phase. Instead, having emerged 
from a prolonged Romanesque—Gothic 
transition, artists and architects plunged at 
once into exciting extravagances of late 
Gothic. In many ways these often seem to 
anticipate the better known extravagances 
of Austrian Baroque—especially in sculp- 
ture. Here again, these were preluded by 
hardly any classical phase. If we ignore the 
intervening years, we seem to go straight 
from one kind of Baroque to another. 

In our present state of enlightened ag- 
nosticism about the relative merits of 


different styles, and the different phases of 
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each style’s evolution, the wayward but 
undoubted genius of these late Gothic 
accomplishments cannot but be recognized 
and applauded. In German-speaking lands 
this process has perhaps already gone too 
far. But in England we have hardly begun 
to discover the riches of late Gothic art. 
In this respect the situation is not unlike 
that of Austrian Baroque some forty years 
ago. It is unlikely that the book under 
review will fall into many English hands, 
but in so far as it does it ought to provide 
some well-deserved publicity. 
PETER KIDSON 

The Courtauld Institute of Art 


Japanese Sculpture of the Tempyo Period: 
Masterpieces of the Eighth Century. By 
LANGDON WARNER. Edited and arranged 
by JAMES MARSHALL PLUMER. Harvard 
U.P. 1964. £7. 


Tus 1s a beautifully produced book, finely 
illustrated with 219 plates. It was Langdon 
‘Warner’s life work. He died in 1955 with- 
out finishing it, and James Plumer arranged 
the final text. There are eight linked histori- 
cal essays, in which factual information is 
-used to construct a clear and vivid picture 
of Japanese life, religion and artistic crafts- 
manship in the eighth century. In addition 
there is a section of detailed descriptions 
relating specifically to particular plates. 
The photographs themselves seem to give 
one a fairly clear idea of the forms which 
they present. 

The term “Tempyo’ covers the period 
from A.D. 671 to 794. Japanese civilization 
had first developed, during the previous 
century and a half, mainly under Korean 
influence. In this century it reached a high 
level under the direct influence of Tang 
China. The sculpture is an expression of 
monastic Buddhism. Most of the statues 
represent Buddhist deities and saints, some 
sixty of whom are listed in an appendix. 
There are many calm seated or standing 
figures, early examples of which are found 


in the magnificent bronze Yakushi triad. 
There are ferocious guardian kings and 
spirits. There are portraits of priests, sach 
as Gyoshin Sozu, and Gien Soju. There are 
several remarkable series, including one of 
the ‘Eight Deva Kings’, and one of the 
“Ten Disciples’. 

Most statues took their places in organ- 
ized schemes of temple decoration, some 
of which still exist in their original form 
and a few of which are illustrated here. 
The attitude of the Buddhist priests and 
craftsmen towards these images is indi- 
cated by the facts that carefully modelled 
feet are sometimes found beneath the 
broken clay shoes of statues, and that 
internal organs of silk have been discovered 
within the hollow figure of a Buddha. 

The final group of photographs is de- 
voted to fifty-four fantastics masks, which 
were used in the Gigaku drama, a kind of 
Buddhist morality play. One regrets that 
there is only one Gigaku mask on display 
in the British Museum. 

In his first chapter Langdon Warner 
wrote: ‘Iam engrossed in discovering what 
values lie, for contemporary Americans, in 
a noble foreign tradition, comparable with 
yet very different from our own. For I am 
convinced that there can be no progress for 
us, no improvement, no originality, with- 
out deliberate study of the stream of the 
spirit through the entire human race.’ I 
hope ıt will be in keeping with this to 
consider the book now from the stand- 
point of a European artist today. For Les 
Desmoiselles d’Avignon Picasso found two 
sources in previous art. The first was an 
aspect of Cézanne’s painting which the new 
Bathers at the National Gallery exemplifies. 
The second was the carving of Africa, 
which must once have seemed as remote as 
any human culture from European civili- 
zation. In this one painting «African art 
assisted the overthrow of all previous 
figurative conventions in Europe, and 
European art discovered an ability to draw 
sustenance from the most exotic sources. 


This event could not repeat itself. The 
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possible impact of eighth-century Japanese 
«sculpture on artists today is difficult to 
„assess. Like the art of ancient Egypt, archatc 
` Greek art, and medieval Christian art, that 
sculpture expresses a world-view very 
different from our own. Individual artists 
today find inspiration in all these sources, 
but Western art as a whole does not show 
the impact of any of them. With the in- 
formation available to us, and with our 
drive to understand how human beings 
may exist under the most disparate cir- 
cumstances (including especially our own 
imagined future), we have become capable 
of thinking ourselves into the ideological 
positions of people in many other times 
and places; indeed this capability has be- 
come a central point in our own system of 
values. It precludes the type of influence 
that antique art had on European art in the 
Renaissance, and in various subsequent 
revival movements, because it precludes 
the idealization of any one culture and the 
acceptance of any one authority. 

A striking coincidence in modern and 
Tempyo sculptural technique was for me 
the most interesting discovery to be made 
in Langdon Warner’s book. The common 
principle is the use of a tough fibre to re- 
inforce an otherwise brittle resin in the 
construction of light, hollow, yet durable 
images. This principle is applied today in 
polyester resin reinforced by glass fibre. In 
Tempyo Japan the drying sap of the lacquer 
tree was similarly reinforced by hemp 
cloth. The best sap was tapped at mid- 
summer. Excess moisture was driven off 
over a charcoal fire. Vegetable oil was 
added to make a glossy surface. The filler 
for what we should call a ‘gel’ coat was 
powdered cedar bark. The cheaper pig- 
ments such as lamp black could be mixed 
with the lacquer at this stage. Plaster of 
Paris was unknown; moulds were prob- 
ably made of clay or papier-maché. A ‘gel’ 
coat of lacquer painted on to the mould 
surface would be reinforced by 8 to 15 
layers of lacquer-impregnated hemp cloth. 
Fillers which transformed the liquid lacquer 


into a workable paste included cotton and 
linen dust from the weaver’s floor, sawdust 
and clay. The paste could be directly 
combed into shape to form the image of 
hair. Armatures for fingers would be made 
of copper wire. Large armatures to support 
whole figures were made of wood or 
basketwork. The most ingenious tech- 
niques of hollow lacquer come from early 
in the Tempyo period; they were gradually 
replaced, probably for economic reasons, by 
more solid constructions of wood, in which 
lacquer paste was used only for details. 
KEN ADAMS 

St Martin’s School of Art 


Trophy of Conquest. The Musée Napoléon 
and the Creation of the Louvre. By cecu 
GOULD. Faber and Faber. 1965. pp. 151 
and 2 plates. 28s. 


“You az to select 100 objects of art from 
Rome, 20 pictures from Venice, 20 from 
Parma... .’ With such instructions, what 
sort of haul would be made today and how 
would it compare with the booty collected 
by agents of Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic France when Europe was at their 
mercy? Not least among the merits of Mr. 
Gould’s excellent summary of the art raids 
planned by the Revolutionary Commission 
Temporaire des Arts and carried out after 
1794, is the light it sheds on the change of 
taste which has since occurred. Rubens, 
Rembrandt and above all, Raphael, were 
then high on the list; primitives and the 
quattrocento, even Bellini and Piero della 
Francesca, were mostly neglected, although 
towards the final days of the Empire the 
energetic Denon, then in charge of the art- 
looting raids, had begun to turn attention 
to the works of the earlier masters. 

Mr. Gould’s pages are naturally mainly 
occupied with a narrative record of the 
results of these well-planned campaigns, 
the first deliberately to make large-scale 
looting of art treasures one of the objectives 
of war, and a most interesting tale he tells. 
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A great deal of scholarly research into the 
fate of many individual pictures has gone 
into it, but even so he says that the full 
story would demand vastly more. Few 
have done more to try to trace it chan Mlle 
Blumer, to whose pioneer researches Mr. 
Gould pays a merited tribute. Those who 
had to grapple with the problem of the 
wholesale looting of art treasures by 
Hitler’s henchmen during the Second 
World War would have valued these 
studies of the only precedent to their 
problem. Two main differences may be 
singled out for special mention. When the 
assembled riches were installed in the 
Grande Galerie they made a tremendous 
impression, not on the French alone but 
upon visiting British also, Turner included, 
when the Peace of Amiens in 1802 made 
possible again travel on the Continent. As 
Hitler never achieved his gallery at Linz, 
the Nazi booty was never exhibited. 
Secondly, the French exhibited fierce re- 
sentment when the victorious Allies and 
the Pope claimed the return of their pro- 
perty after 1815. Feeling was so intense 
that the four horses of St. Mark’s, which 
had been set up on the Arc de Triomphe 
du Carrousel in Paris, had to be detached 
under cover of darkness and lowered next 
day under strong armed guard while all 
French spectators were excluded. On this 
issue of restitution the Duke of Wellington 
made an Olympian pronouncement of 
more than immediate and local application: 
‘It is on many accounts desirable,’ he told 
Castlereagh in September 1815, ‘as well 
for their own happiness as for that of the 
world, that the people of France, if they 
do not already feel that Europe is too 
strong for them, should be made sensible 
of:t, and that, whatever may be the extent, 
at any time, of their momentary and partial 
successes against anyone, or any number of 
individual powers in Europe, the day of 
retribution must come.’ Nevertheless, Mlle 
Blumer has established that of 506 pictures 
removed by the French from Italy alone, 
less than half (249) were restored, while 


many other European peoples must still 
journey to France if they wish to see 
treasures of which they were deprived by 
the momentary and partial successes of 
French armed might. 

F. R. COWELL 


Islamic Art. By DAVID TALBOT RICE. Thames 
& Hudson. 1965. pp. 286. 358. 


Tse LATEST volume in the Thames and 
Hudson World of Art Library, entitled 
Islamic Art, spans a period of over a thou- 
sand years and embraces the art of places 
as far apart as Cordova and Samarkand. In 
this concise book Professor Talbot Rice 
suceeds not only in covering great dis- 
tances geographically and chronologically, 
but in revealing the many facets of Islamic 
art. These range from the great desert 
palaces of the Ummayad Caliphs to the 
delicate pottery and tiles of Turkey; from 
the magnificent mosques in Cairo to the 
sophisticated elegance of the miniature 
painters from Shiraz. There are many 
detailed studies of different aspects of the 
art of Islam but this is the first time that a 
general survey has been made available to 
the English reader. 

The continuous tradition of Islamic art 
is justly stressed, but at the same time the 
author points out the artistic connexion 
between Islam and the Christian world, 
thus enabling his reader, more conversant 
with the phases of Christian art, to follow 
its development more easily. We are not 
only reminded of the clashes between the 
two faiths in Constantinople and in Spain 
and its consequences for art, but also that 
the Crusaders learned much from the 
fortifications built by their enemies. 

Within the limitations of the volumes 
in this series a very detailed and scholarly 


survey of the major trends and develop-, 


ments has been made. For the general 
reader a short preface to the architectural 
entries describing, for example, the differ- 
ent parts of the Mosque and, in general, a 
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glossary of Arabic terms would have been 
helpful. Apart from the excellent text the 
pleasure derived from this book is en- 
hanced by its production and by the 
admirable choice and quality of its illustra- 
tions. 

SABRINA MITCHELL 


Islamic Architecture and its Decoration. A.D. 
800-1500. A Photographic Survey. By 
DEREK HILL. Introductory Text by orse 
GRABAR. Faber. 1964. 6 gus. 


A GREAT architecture of cavernous space 
and smooth yet fruitful walls echoes from 
the past the preoccupations of modern 
builders. There is no other such richness of 
smooth or shallowly incised surfaces, brick, 
tile and plaster, often in superb bands or 
stretches of colour that make the clear sky 
seem suffused and flushed, as is found in 
Islamic architecture of the great periods, 
much of it inaccessible except to a very 
hardy traveller with plenty of time. Not 
only architects, therefore, but every one 
who thrives when contemplating the 
meaningful treatment of architectural sur- 
face, will welcome a book of over five 
hundred excellent photographs of Islamic 
buildings in central Asia and the near East. 
Derek Hill explains in his preface that 
these photographs, amassed during jour- 
neys over the last ten years, are ‘far from 
inclusive of the whole vast field of Muslim 
architecture, Other countries from the ones 
shown here, such as Spain, India or Egypt, 
have been fully dealt with in other books— 
so have the later periods of architecture 
even in the countries here represented,’ But 
no other book, I believe, has uncovered for 
us on this scale the extent of the great 
Seljuk architecture, so-called, from roughly 
the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries. And 
since in this epoch the themes of Islamic 
building and the many influences brought 
to. bear upon them attained synthesis, the 
title of the book is not, broadly speaking, 
a misnomer. Ignorance is such concerning 


Seljuk and later cultures in these vast areas, 
that a-title more confining would have 
concealed the breadth of the subject. 

The main subject, then, is the period of 
‘the second Islamic classicism,’ to which is 
often given the name of the Seljuk princes 
who ‘were strongly involved in its forma- 
tive decades’, an Islamic culture that com- 
bined with Iranian civilization and per- 
sisted, architecturally, through and after 
the Mongol invasions of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. ‘It is one of the merits 
of this collection of photographs,’ writes 
Professor Grabar, ‘that it has made acces- 
sible photographs of monuments built as 
late as the seventeenth century by the 
Uzbeck rulers of Central Asia, monuments 
which so far have been known almost 
exclusively in Russian publications.’ 

As well as the preface by Derek Hill 
which contains several most interesting 
generalizations, particularly in regard to 
an analogy between plants on desert 
ground and the decorative enlivening of 
wall-surfaces, the book includes, it will 
have been seen, an essay on Islamic archi- 
tecture and its decoration, together with 
descriptions of the Plates, by Professor 
Oleg Grabar. He has constructed here a 
geographical and historical sweep that ex- 
cites interest. With similar ardour he iso- 
lates for the reader the mihrabs or blank 
shrine-niches, those empty harbours of 
tichness that are focal points of Moslem 
building not only in regard to decorative 
exuberance but to stark symbolic meanings. 

ADRIAN STOKES 


William Hazlitt. By HERSCHEL BAKER. Ox- 
ford U.P. 1962. pp. 530. 6os. 


Reapine rats life of Hazlitt one is re- 
minded very much of the failures of that 
other Victorian, Haydon. Both of them 
aspired to be great painters. Hazlitt said 
that he would rather have produced one 
great painting than be the finest writer of 
his age. Haydon wished to be known as 
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the great, epic history painter of his age. 
Both of them fatled, and much of the 
character of each was a result of this failure. 
Hazlitt became a pictorial writer, at his 
best in catching the mood with visual 
detail. This element was reinforced by the 
influence Burke had upon him, and it is to 
his style that Hazlitt owes most as a writer: 
‘his words are the most like things; his 
style is the most strictly suited to the sub- 
ject’. This is ın spite of the fact that they 
saw political things from opposing view- 
points. Rousseau, who also influenced 
Hazlitt with his ideas, was much more akin 
to him in spirit. Our own interest in him 
is likely to be greater because his views are 
most like our own; he is a liberal, with a 
strong pragmatic view of experience. He 
is in many ways a pre-Romantic Roman- 
tic; he sees art as a means of self-expression, 
with the addition of inspiration, resulting 
from exhilaration out of enthusiasm. His 
is a reaction against Neo-Classical theory, 
although Reynolds warned against ‘an 
unfounded distrust of imagination’. But 
there is a danger in fixing his views into a 
theory; he was ‘untutored’ in a sophisti- 
cated sense (this was Haydon’s view), and 
absorbed much of the theory of his age. 
Professor Baker’s huge work will become 
the standard life, full of detail not only 
about Hazlitt, but about the large number 
of famous people who knew and were 
known by him. This detail, which has 
made many a standard life dull reading, 
makes for fascinating reading in this in- 
stance, rounding out the portrait until we 
see not altogether a likeable man, but a 
very living one. 
PETER STOCKHAM 


André Masson. By OTTO HAHN. 1965. 
Thames & Hudson. 12 colour plates, 
30 monochrome plates. 30s. 

Frank Kupka. By JEAN cassou and DENISE 
FepDIT. Thames & Hudson. 1965. 18 
colour plates, 12 monochrome plates. 
305. 


THESE TWO volumes are among the latest 
additions to Thames & Hudson’s Art Now. 
The series is well-concerved, and well- 
produced. A scholarly and perceptive into- 
duction precedes a sufficient, if not ample, 
selection of the most significant work of 
the artists. Of their land, these volumes 
are extremely good. Particularly is this true 
of Otto Hahn’s book. He has contributed 
a long and illuminating essay, carefully 
related to the illustrations, that should 
figure prominently in future bibliographies 
of Masson. 

The immense range of Masson’s explora- 
tion is the most direct comment on his 
work. For it is concerned primarily with 
the act of exploration—and not, Hahn 
suggests, conceived with an aesthetic in 
mind. ‘Masson has conceived his art as a 
means of knowing’: this is the key to 
understanding his work. What, in a human 
sense, is there to know about existence? 
Masson’s experiencés in the War supply 
the answer: sadism and barbarity. The 
motif of violence recurs throughout his 
work. Massacre, storm, bullfights, sexual 
antagonism—these themes reflect the dis- 
order which Masson as an artist must come 
to terms with. His doing so constitutes a 
dialectic: there is in his work a perpetual 
dialogue between emotion and reality, 
which leads forward to a new dialogue 
after each temporary resolution. This is a 
constant and logical developing process; 
hence the comparison with a Hegelian 
progression is justified. 

Masson’s method is to translate image 
into metaphor. Every image is a simplified 
and artificial means of grasping reality. 
Hence reality can only be approached via 
metaphor, the blending of images. We see 
this m the Anthropomorphic Furniture series: 
through successive phases the chair be- 
comes a praying mantis, trap, woman, and 
shell-fish. Later on his graphic symbols 
contain a far wider ambiguity, and further 
metaphoric possibilities. Only through 
such devices can we comprehend reality. 


Metaphor itself could for Stanford be 
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defined only through metaphor: -‘the 
stereoscope of ideas’; visual or verbal, it 
embodies the human quest to know. The 
techniques counterpoint his essentially 
metaphoric art. Thus in Massacre (p. 45) 
sthere is a superimposition of linear activity 
on masses and colour rather than the inter- 
action of these forces. Again, in Dead Man, 
the automatic forms float above solid con- 
structions. At the heart of his techniques, 
however, is the syntactic basis of Action 
Painting. The canvas becomes cosmic 
space, execution automatic and lightning- 
swift, ‘creation .. . a risk to be taken and 
the picture . . . a commitment and an 
adventure’. The techniques and metaphors 
reflect the several planes of realiry that 
Masson seeks to bring together in each 
phase of his dialectic. If we seek a symbol 
for his work, we can point to the Laby- 
rinth. The Ariadne’s thread that unwinds 
into the bowels of man symbolizes Mas- 
son’s quest. His goal is comprehension.” 
Kupka, too, came to ‘the true reality that 
can be known’. To do so he had to reject 
‘the false reality that can be seen’, Jean 
Cassou and Denise Fédit have assembled 
thirty of Kupka’s gouaches and pastels, 
almost all drawn from his post-representa- 
tional work. Here is documented Kupka’s 
concern with dynamism and life, expressed 
through a harmony of forms and colours. 
The authors have each contributed a short 
introductory essay. Taken together, how- 
ever, their work does not quite measure 
up to the standard set by Hahn. Their 
essays are slighter, and do not relate to the 
specific works reproduced. It is some- 
what irritating to find constant reference 
to works that are not reproduced—and to 
find no page reference assigned to the 
works that are. However, their joint work 
provides a stimulating general introduc- 
tion to Kupka’s art; and their bibliography 
is excellent. 
RALPH BERRY 

Brighton College of Art 


Creative Photography. By AARON SCHARF. 
Studio Vista. 1965. pp. 96. 108. 6d. 


THER IDENTITY of title makes a convenient 
bridge between this history of photo- 
graphic innovation and Helmut Germ- 
sheim’s Creative Photography. Only the 
fact that this is a small art paperback 
doubling as history and handbook, as 
opposed to the more expensive and his- 
torical Faber book, disturbs a neat sym~ 
metry of contrasts. Gernsheim is concerned. 
with asserung photography as a separate 
art equal to painting but with its own 
special province of realism. For Scharf it 
is a kindred art, which can fan out to 
represent ‘inner’ reality, as painters have 
done, and blend with any medium or 
media which the artist feels appropriate. 
Gernsheim insists that Surrealist and ab- 
stract photographs are aberrations from 
‘true’ photography, except in so far as they 
also reveal unfamiliar aspects of reality or 
exploit the photographic ‘presence’ of 
reality. Scharf pleads that even photo- 
graphic tricks and amusements carry the 
seed of new visions, and interests us in the 
contribution photography can make to 
collages of painting, photography, typo- 
graphy and literary text. Gernsheim tries 
to find a holding centre between academi- 
cism and indiscipline, and allots perhaps 
the highest place to photographs which 
make of reportage an authentic twentieth- 
century art-form, a true heir to nineteenth- 
century realism. Scharf, while accepting 
the importance of reportage, is concerned 
to reassert the intellectually seminal role of 
technical unorthodoxy. One can even 
speak of Gernsheim’s ‘classicist’ purism 
and Scharf’s ultimately Dionysiac eclecti- 
cism. The contrast affects even their style, 
Gernsheim’s clear dogmatic call to decor- 
um contrasting: with Scharf’s syntactically, 
devious, allusive, and slyly humorous style. 

It’s valuable to hayé Both books. Scharf’s 
is undoubtedly “with” ‘current trends, and 
is rich in suggesting creative openings and 
cross-breedings. (One would still like to 
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hear how he distinguishes a ‘poor’ photo- 
gram from a ‘good’ one. Captions carrying 
analyses of his illustrations, or at least 
stating which photos are printed as of 
historical interest, which are interesting 
deas, and which are highly organized 
compositions, would have been more use- 
ful than the blank spaces, popular though 
these are with book designers of late.) 
Brief though it is, it admirably blends the 
functions of history and exposition of 
creative principles, summarizing Victorian 
controversies so as to explore not only the 
nature of the medium but its ‘magic’ and 
plausibility, It steers clear of how-to-do-it 
minutiae while leaving enough clues for 
any photographer sufficiently inventive to 
profit from such a book. This is the first 
systematic treatment in English of the 
unorthodox photographic imagination 
since the impulse generated by the Bauhaus 
waned, and its contribution may well 
prove influential. 
RAYMOND DURGNAT 

St. Martin’s School of Art 


The Art of the Romans. By J. M. C. TOYN- 
BEE. Thames & Hudson. 1965. pp. 271. 
358. z 


- Tms BOOK, in the ‘Ancient Peoples and 


Places’ series, follows closely upon another 


_ book on Roman art issued by the same 


publishers in 1964, namely Roman Art and 
Architecture by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, in 
their “World of Art Library’. The two 
books are ın a sense complementary and 
both are very welcome. Sic Mortimer 
Wheeler gives priority to architecture and 
town planning, rightly maintaming that 
‘Roman art presumes Roman architecture 
and at every turn spills over into it.’ 
Professor Toynbee excludes architecture 
and concentrates on the three major arts of 
sculpture, painting and mosaic. The minor 
arts are no more than listed in a brief 
Epilogue. Both books are lavishly and 
meticulously illustrated. 


The outstanding significance of the 
Roman contribution in the broad history 


of European art stands beyond dispute. The 
recurrent ‘classical revivals’ which have 
been presented from different points of 
view in such studies as Erwin Panofsky’s 
Renaissance and Renascences in Western Art 
(1960), Cornelius Vermeule’s European Art 
and the Classical Past (1964) and Benjamin 
Rowland’s The Classical Tradition in Wes- 
tern Art (1963)—the constant glance over 
the shoulder to check direction and gain 
fresh impetus from the common source— 
are all angled towards Rome rather than 
Greece. Even the eighteenth-century Neo- 
Classical revival ushered in and boosted by 
the antiquarian enthusiasm of the Comte 
de Caylus and that strangely wrong-headed 


theorist Winckelmann saw its classical - 


Greece through Roman reproductions and 
through the eyes of the strongly indivi- 
dualistic southern Italian derivatives. Until 
the Elgin Marbles became publicly avail- 
able there was hardly any significant direct 
knowledge of original Greek sculpture 
from the classical period. Yet the very de- 
signation ‘Roman art’ is enigmatical. If you 
mean by it the art of the Roman people in 
the narrow sense, that is ‘the original in- 
habitants of Rome and the stock directly 
descended from them’, then, it seems, as 
Professor Toynbee allows, these people 
‘were not naturally endowed with creative 
artistic genius’. There was, perhaps, no 
‘Roman art’ in the sense that there is a 
Latin literature created primarily either by 
Romans or by writers of foreign stock 
who. had become in a definable sense 
Romanised. But even here, as Sir Mor- 
timer Wheeler reminds us, we must not 
overlook that ‘creative Roman art and 
architecture, with vague or trivial excep- 
tions, are anonymous’. We do not know 
who were the artists who carved the Ara 
Pacis, the Arch of Constantine, Trajan’s 
Column or Hadrian’s Pantheon. The 
second sense which, as Professor Toynbee 
points out, may be given to the term 
‘Roman art’ is ‘the art of Italy as gradually 
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absorbed by Rome and ultimately united 
under her hegemony’. And this was 2 real 
thing, true as it may be that ‘much in the 
developed Roman art of the late Republic 
and Empire would be unintelligible with- 
out some knowledge of Rome’s Etruscan 
heritage’, and large as the debt was to 
Hellenistic Greek craftsmen and entrenched 
styles of representation. It is Roman art in 
this sense which has been the constant 
background and touchstone of the ‘classical 
tradition’ in western European art develop- 
ment. And finally ‘Roman art’ may desig- 
nate the almost infinitely varied artistic 
manifestations of all those peoples and 
provinces who were politically controlled 
by or dependent on Rome, ‘from southern 
Scotland to Mesopotamia, from the 
Sahara to beyond the Rhine and Danube’. 
This use of the term presupposes that the 
historian will demonstrate beside the exu- 
berant multifariousness of local thematic, 
stylistic and technical traditions a unifying 
cosmopolitanism of concept which can be 
validly attributed to Rome. This, precisely, 
both writers convincingly maintain. As 
Professor Toynbee puts it in her refresh- 
ingly conservative and unemphatic way: 
‘if Rome had not become, from the second 
century BC onwards, the guardian and 
ruler of the homelands of Hellenistic art, 
she would never have produced the great 
imperial art she has bequeathed to us. 
Nevertheless, the converse is also true. 
Rome had a very definite role of her own 
to play in the evolution of ancient art; and 
again we would suggest that, if Greek 
artists had not been provided by the 
Romans with a new setting and centre, 
new subjects, new patrons, a new purpose 
and dignity, and a new sense of art as a 
service both in public and in private hfe, 
Hellenistic art, having achieved the apo- 
theosis of technical perfection and having 
run through the gamut of its fresh ideas, 
might have perished from aimlessness and 
inanition by the end of the first century 
sc.’ Rome did more than supply new sub- 
jects and applications for old forms and 


traditional techniques. The Roman con- 
cept of a world state brought new ideas, 
new attitudes and new themes which de- 
manded new formal qualities for their 
embodiment. And it is in this sense that one 
must understand and assess Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler’s claim that the architecture of 
Rome is ‘creative thinking’. At least after 
reading these two books with open mind 
no one could excusably repeat the too 
facile mistake of treating Roman art(in any 
of the foregoing senses) as a mere ‘deca~ 
dence of ancient art’ and would be hard 
put to it not to agree thar it is but a ‘tradi- 
tional misunderstanding of major issues’ to 
regard Roman art as a ‘sort of rubiginous 
autumn phase of the Hellenistic tradition’. 
In such a context the word ‘decadence’ 
must lose its meaning and to look at Rome 
merely in the light of the Hellenistic tradi- 
tion—whatever that is understood to com- 
prise—is to shut the eyes to far too much 
of too great significance in our own artistic 
history. 
H. OSBORNE 


The Styles of Emopean Art. Thames & 
Hudson. 1965. pp. 468. 873 illustrations. 
Cloth 70s. Paper 35s. 


HAVING FOUND a good line there is always 
a temptation fostered by the insidious 
forces of intertia to plug it up to or beyond 
the limit. Potted and illustrated histories of ` 
art have undoubtedly proved a profitable 
line for publishers. The present volume, 
translated from a German edition of 1963, 
covers in 450 heavily illustrated pages the 
whole history of European art from the 
Helladic to Rauschenberg, Pollock and 
‘pop’. Although we are warned in the In- 
troduction (and put on the alert by the 
title) that the contributors ‘follow the 
example of Woelfflin (and of other Ger- 
man writers such as Semper, Riegl, and 
Worringer) in treating style as essentially a 
“problem” ’, the bulk of the text is written 
as conventional art history of necessity 
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highly abbreviated. As all disciplines have 
their own catchwords and gibberish under 
pressure, so those peculiar to art history are 
tendencies, styles and influences. These 
writers have remained commendably neu- 
tral and despite the introductory presenta- 
tion have not given more prominence to 
the jargon of style than one finds elsewhere 
in the genre. The most noticeable feature 
of difference from other similar compendia 
is the disproportionate space devoted to the 
German, which reminds one of those world 
atlases which emanate from the same 
source. There are short but welcome 
chapters on Early Christian art and on the 
art of the Migration Period—although in 
the latter the universal animal style is signi- 
ficantly named the first and second ‘Ger- 
manic’ animal style. 

The first section, on the art of Antiquity 
by Werner Fuchs, opens with a discussion 
of the meaning of style compressed into a 
page. The author defines the position of his 
school with the statement thar ‘the parti- 
cular historical context marks the form of 
every creation’ and ‘all private ventures 
thus end in a pre-established form, which 
can only occur in a given historical situa- 
tion’. He goes on, however, to modify this 
by the admission that in self-conscious 
ages the problem of style becomes more 
complex because ‘the individuality of a 
particular artist can then be distinguished 
from the general style of a period, and up 
to a pomt may even contrast with it’. The 
emphasis here apparent is curiously con- 
tradicted in Herbert Read’s Introduction, 
where he refutes the view (which he atrri- 
butes to E. H. Gombrich) that the arust is 
always influenced by a predetermined way 
of seeing and is always the victim of a pre- 
vailing style. He warns that the generalized 
patterns of the art historian are ‘essentially 
deceptive’ and the word style is ‘a dead 
concept unless we remember that it in- 
dicates (in so far as it constitutes style) a 
passionate intention on the part of the 
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artist to represent a moment of vision 
that is unique’. } 
H.- OSBORNE 


Foundations of Chinese “Ait. By WILLIAM 
WILLETTS. Thames & Hudson. 1065. 
pp. 456 with 322 plates, 58 in colour. 


8 gns. 


Tse vocur of the illustrated historical _ 
compendium of artis further underlined by ; 
this severely abbreviated edition of a study ', 
which was first published in the two- 
volume Penguin edition of 1958. The 
1,200 pages of that edition have been re- 
duced to 450 heavily illustrated pages. 
When allowance is made for the extensive 
cuts, the arrangement of subject matter and 
the headings under which it is presented 
remain the same. There are superb 
coloured plates of bronzes from the Shang 
and Chou dynasties, the neolithic ceramic 
prototypes making mteresting comparison 
but as often coming out less well in colour. 
The attempt to present T’ang glazes in 
colour on paper is not as yet successful. 
The book is furnished with valuable and 
abundant black-and-white examples of 
calligraphy, ink bamboo and modern 
architectural illustrations. This reissue is 
excellent of its type and will meet the 
needs of readers who welcome a more 
rapid and less exacting apercu of Chinese 
art with some emphasis on the sociological 
background to artistic activity and abund- 
ance of visual images readily accessible 
against which to relate the textual descrip- 
tions. The illustrations include schematic 
drawings in the text. The photographs are 
nearly as good as can be achieved with 
existing techniques and serve as a commen- 
tary on the advantages as well as the in- 
evitable limitations of this method of 
familiarization with the artistuc heritage of 
another country and age. 
H. OSBORNE 


